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* 7 47 Dedications, and therefore 
2 2 2 you muſt not expect I ſhould 
ſtrew my Way to you with Incenſe, or at» 
tempt to make your Panegyrick. You'll 
ind the Deſign of it is to prevent or reme- 
dy Prejudice, Affectation and Vanity, to 
prune the Excreſcences of Self- Love, 
and by expoſing all the antick Shapes 
and apiſh Poſtures of RipicuLe, -ſhew 
ou what it is to deport yourſelf. like a 
Man in the Commerce of the World : 


and under this View, you muſt permit 


me to talk to you with a Freedom and 


Familiarity, ſomewhat like that of your 


Tutor; to call your Thoughts ad. Re- 
flections home, and open your Eyes to a 
Proſpect, which young People ſeldom 
care to dwell upon, that is, Ihemſelves. 
I muſt confeſs, the Advantages of your 
Education feem to ſuperſede this Labour, 
andi to render it either ſuperfluous or pre- 
A 2 * 


DEDICATION. 
ſumptuous : For you are now breathing 
the pure and ſalutary Airs of Parnaſſus, . 
and drinking at the Streams-of Helicon : 
You are admitted to the Court, where 
Learning and the Muſes keep their Reſi- 
dence, and good Manners are taught and 
practis'd-in all their Branches and Ex- 
tent. You abound in Precepts and Ex- 
amples, and whatever may contribute to 
form your Head, and adorn your Mind, 
and make you Wiſe and Good: But 
then, Sir, I muſt remind you, that with 
all theſe happy Circumſtances, there is 
one Thing little conſider'd or appre- 
hended, naturally apt to prove a Temp- 
tation and a Snare to you, which you 
can't be too carefully caution*d and arm'd 
againſt; I mean, your too unfortunate 
and too early Succeſſion to the Eſtate of 
your Anceſtors. That Greenneſs of 
Age which .entitles to inherit, ſeldom - 
qualifies to live; and tis a real Hardſhip 
upon a young Gentleman to be truſted 
into the Hands of his own Power, before 
he arrives to the Years which give Ma- 
turity to his Reaſon and his Judgment. 
How ungovernable are the Paſſions and 
Sallies of Youth, when licens'd and in- 
dulg'd ? What Swarms of Caprices and 
Fancies infeſt this Seaſon of Life, oo x 
oper” af | would - 


DEDICATION, 
would wither and periſh in the Embrio, 


unleſs enliven'd with Wealth , which 
hatches and fledges the Chimera? 5? Thoſe 
Projects of Pleaſure and Vice, of Folly 
and Love, the uſual Objects and Enter- 
tainments of juvenile Minds, ſtart out 
and flouriſh in the Sunſhine of a plenti- 
ful Fortune, and make the Perſon odious 
and ridiculous, whom an obſcurer State 
might have ſhelter'd with the Repntati- 
on of Sobriety and Diſcretion. - Your 
greateſt Security in this particular, is 
your native Modeſty, and genuine Dif- 
poſitions to Virtue, improved and culti- 
vated by the Care and Conduct of an 
Academical Education; from whence, 
Sir, you may learn to put a due Value 
upon thoſe happy Minutes you employ 
in it; The beſt Opportunity to ſtoreygour 
Soul with ſound Senſe, and honourable 
Principles, which will improve with 
Tears, and exert-themſelves in all the 
Parts of Life. Here, Sir, you will be 
furniſh'd with a Method, how. to ſpend 
your Time, the greateſt Incumbrance 
upon the Hands of untutor'd Gentlemen, 
without Recourſe to ſuch Arts and A- 
muſements, as debaſe a Man beneath 
bhimſelf, and make him the moſt con- 
temptible Thing in the World. For 


A 3 pray, 


DEDICATION. . 
ray, Sir, ask yourſelf this Queſtion, 


hether are the more rational Animals - 


of the two, the Dogs, whoſe Nature and 
Buſineſs it is to follow the Game, or their 
Maſters, who make it their only Bulineſs 
to follow the Dogs? Conſider, which is 
the more important Employment, that of 
a Child playing with Toys and Feathers, 
or that of a Man continually dealing in 
Cards and Dice? He that has not learnt 
to employ his Hours to better Purpoſe, 
is a Thing that ſeems ſent into, the 
World like Inſects, only to bask ih the 
Gleams of the warm Day, and be im- 
pertinent and good for nothing; and 
et, I need not tell you, there are 
Numbers, who by a ſtill more crimi- 
nal and ſcandalous Conduct, ſink into 
Beaſt and Prodigy. Your propitious 
Stars have provided better for you, and 
ſupply'd you with all the Means and 
Opportunities to raiſe your Merit, and 
qualify you for important Services to 
your Country. Tis in your Power to 
chuſe whether you' H bury yout Talent, 
and let it ruſt in Obſcurity and. Silence, 
or whether you'll be at the Pains to 
liſh and brighten up your Parts, and make 
yourſelf Eminent and Conſpicuous in 
the World. You have conſiderable Ex- 
| | | amples 


DEDICATION. 


12 27 before L Eyes; and, could 
up nheric the Virtues, as you do the 

ſtate of your Family, you would 
need nothing more to your Accom- 
pliſnment. Your Grandfather's Learn- 
ing and Politenels , ur Father's 
Generoſity. and good Nature, your 
Mother's wes and Goodneſs, r- all 
perfect. Originals in their Kind; and 
upon theſe Models, as the Painter drew 


his Venus from the united Beauties of the 


Age, you may build and finiſh the 
Gentleman. But what a Task will 
you think impos'd upen you, when 
you ſhall find that Learning, and Me- 
Tit, and Wit, and Beauty; the chief En- 
dowments of Mind and Body, may be 
of little Service to the Poſſeſſor, un- 
lefs he be inſtructed in the Art of Liv- 
ing, and the Art of Pleaſing? There 
are certain curious and fine T ouches of 


the Pencil, which add Life and Charms 


to the Piece ſore additional Graces 
to che Muſick, which render the Con- 
ſort ſo raviſhigg and killing; and there 
are ſome Dxeſſes and Deportments, 
ſome Miens and Airs of Virtue vbich 
1 it ſo powerful and penetrating. 
be Difficulty pre in drawing out 
* * Stark, and employing 1c | 


4 on 
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DEDICATION 


on pertinent: Occaſions ; in ſpreadi ing a 
Man's Merit, withbur Vanity and Affe- 
ctation, and in ſhining in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as not to dazzle and confound, and 
raiſe the Envy and Indignation of Be- 
holders. Happy he that has found the 
noble Seeret at once, to deſerve and pleaſe! 
Nature, and Art, and Fortune, and F 
vour, and a potent Conſtellation, mu 
all combine to furniſh out a Merit thus 
acceptable to Mankind. It will require 
great Commerce, and long Practice to 
perfect him in this Science: He muſt ſtu- 
dy Men and Books, the World and Him- 
ſelf, and be able to riſe or ſtoop to all the 
different Abilities, and comport with the 
various Tempers and Humours of Men. 
He muſt, eſpecially, penetrate into that 
Je ne ſeai quoi, which makes ſome ſo well 


receiv'd, and others of equal Merit fo 
diſguſtful, which in the one provokes and 
encourages, and in the others 


prevents 
and forbids Ribrevue. In this, Sir, 1 


muſt profeſs myſelf as unable to direct 


you in the Theory, as I am to obſerve 
the Practice; it may be of no little Uſe 
to you to read this little Tract of a Per- 
Fon who has travelPd the Country before 
you, and furniſh?d\ you with Memoirs 


andObſervations ; which your own Judg- 


ment, 


| DED Tearton | 
ment, as yo⁰ 7 os will verify and cor- 
robotate, and hx deeper in your Memo- 
ry: When you. find your on Sentiments 
Painted Shs Life, and-the Manners of 
your Acquaintance' delicately * 
and as clearly deſcrib*d as acted, you 
be ſtruck with an agreeable Surprize, 
And ety gen wii ine fai, ec 


We rag in tevris ain non pena ura & 22087 


| You'llwonder to-ſee your own end 
Thoughts, Deſires and Paſſions, thus 
mers you i a Glaſs, and be apt to en- 
ire who it is has ſtol'n your Picture? 
And by the Col lation and Compariſon! 
Characters, Things and Perſons, you'll 
extract what is odigus and offenſive, what 
is charming and delicious in Converſati - 
on, and what makes or ſpoils the 'Well- - 

_ bred Man? You'll find here a delicate 
kind of | Etbicks,” not taught by the Ma- 
ſters of that Science: Some intellatuai 
Immoralities, flowing rather from the 
Head than Heart, which, tho' the Will 
has little to do in them, have as ill Con 
ſequences in Life, as thoſe of a more 
malignant Nature. A ſingle Word mifg 

placꝰd or miſ. tim' d. a Look, a Geſture, 


W n 
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DEDICATION. 
bleſome Effects. But, ape to anticipate 
you in your Diſcaveries, I will only ven- 
ture to lay in one Precaution againſt a 
foibleſſe your Situation is moſt likely to 
expoſe you to, Which is, Fondneſs of 
Praiſe and Commendation. The Heart 
has no Avenue ſo open, as that to Flat- 
tery,which like ſome Enchantment, lays 
all its Guards afſeep ; and, if this ſhould 
be your weak Side, you'll find it expos'd 
to continual Batteries, which there would 
be no withſtanding. Some would hy- 
mour your Vanity out of Intereſt, and 
others out of Raillery and Sport; and 
the Event would be, the Neglect to ac- 
quire theſe good Qualities that poiſon'd 
Iricenſe endows you with, and a wen- 
derful Fund of :Ripiculs.. To pre- 
vent this, whenever -yau are fed. with 
the Notions of your Quality and For- 
tune, your Ancient Houſe and fine E- 
ſtate, your DNependants. and (Tenants, 
reflect what a. Figure it becomes you to 
make to be equal to theſe Advantages, 
Think how many Ingredients enter che 
Conſtitution of a Gentleman, and how 
the Mixture of one Vice ior Folly, de- 
praves and corrupts the whole Compeſi- 
. tion. + Conſider What you owe to the 
Expectations of your Friends and Coun: | 
SOT '"- 


DEDICATION. 
try, and how you ought to anſwer 
| — With the r of theſe 
Thoughts, you will reſolutely purſue the 
_ Progreſs you have ſo well begun,and lay 
an early Foundation of gagd Learning 
and good Breeding, Virtue and Honour, 
which you'll have Leiſure hereafter to 
ſuperſtruct and adorn in all the Offices of 
Lite. Now, Sir, if you'll pardon this Free- 


dom, I ſhall be the leſs concern'd for 


what will be ſaid by others, of trifling a- 
way Time in the Tranſlation. Every 
Man has his Diverſions, and as there is 
ſomerhing of Commendation in that ſort 
of Play which defigns the Stakes for the 
Advantage of the Poor, there can be no 
great Diſcredit in ſpending a few vacant 
Hours in Charity to the Rich: The La- 
dies, as well as Gentlemen, will find fome- 
thing here they may improve by; there 
being nothing more wanting in che World, 
than a Practice fuſtabie to theſe Reflexi- 
ons, which would file off the Unevenneſs 
of Tempers, and "make Converſation 
much eaſier, and more ſatisfactory than 
it is commonly found to be. I am, 
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groſs Ridicule that is the Bu- 
8 , dee Rediexions, but 
re nice one the moft polite 
5 0 \ ll People ſometimes fall into 
Lc 5 ts without percefving | it. It oft- 

— 2. „that thoſe very 
Things they pride themſelves in, and affett to 


diſtinguiſh 2 clues by, 5 4 them to Contempt 
$4 Raillry, 1 mu _ they can't conceal a fookſh 
Vanity in their Ways, or an anraa De- 
Are pleaſim and out-doing all the Wwrld. 
Hence ' proceeds that Reluctance to' yield, am 
go into the Reaſons of others, whilft an umpor- 
tunate Obſtinacy to defend their own Opinions 
runs them into many Extravagancies and Follies. 
Mof of the Things fo hotly diſputed, are Tri- 
Ne of no Conſequence, and yet People make it a 
Paint of Honour” to gain a chimerical Vietory: 
* Exceſs of Sincerity is * ridiculous = 
IDs 


* 


* " 


Advertiſement. 


this ins and \ Conceitedneſi;, as when we = 
find Prople o fue Charafter,: ai will „ - 


N 


to turn Alles, ore 525. Advice 1s 
and, Me don't love thoſe that tell us of our | 
Faults; our Deſire" is to be flatter'd and ap- 
| Þlauded: Tig, eſpecially, an Impertinence to 

blame in others thoſe Faults which we are liable 
to be cenſur d for ourſelves, and which are more 


F 2 — 944 in us than i in thoſe we pretend 
f 
; Fora e feel an uneaſy Reſentment aguinſt thoſe 


that interrupt us in relating an Adventure, or 
N 4 222.7 and think them rude and lt 


clarks N N yet, if we take net heed, "we 
bo fall into the ame Error. 


. * like manner, we ſuffer by the Indiferetios 
of thoſe that liſlen to 5 2. Diſcourſe, the 


Attention they manifeſt to ſteal our Secrets from 
us, _ provokes us againſt them: Wi ſhall 


& 
the Enumeration Faults of Mankind bow 
rect; ar a we ought to watch axon, to avoid 


bet 
free rather to treat this Subjef? ly looſe | 
and . Thoughts, than by long Ghapters 
and compleat Traci, which would have been, 
perhapi, more tedious, and leſs uſeful : The 
eager and impetuous Genius of the Reader loues 
and diverſified Matter, but tires under 
_ bong Diſcourſes upon the ſame Subjetts. The 
Hape of ſeeing new Countries, and making . 
Wee, l the TT . 

N 


s 2 - FP pe” | 

Th Refers remade ore fi 
* 2 the HA WI and Mi 
e MH Rove the Pardo 


ms of alia Merit. have nit the Facuby of 


22 Tee e. 
extreme Conſeguence, we can e is 

a Pa 9 9 

the Vices here criticia d wi 22 fb Rules 
ahend them: A Man ett ct 

in ** weak Part, and ſors himſelf pamnted to 
the Life, immediately conceives a ſecret 


the Author, in this re 'a deform'd 
2 when you her her 1 Glaſs. 
A am 2 — _— who ſpeak in 
ick wi m theſe riant, As le as 
25 rectly; todd inde wherewithal to — 72 
hes iſceurſes, which, for the generality, are 
722 of T hought ; they go not to the Bottom of 
"Men's Manners; they are e acguain- 
ted with the Doubles and Foldings of an human 


Heart, and the ill Effect of the Paſſions: They © 


+ only indefinite and general Things, which 
24 3 and which awakens not 
te Auditor's Atem; you muſt paint him, if 
you'll awaken him. | | 

The Names empley d in this Treatiſe are feeti- 
tious ; the Vices therein expos'd are the Infirmi- 
tres of Man's Nature, which are diſpers'd a- 
mong/t Mankind in general, but meet in n , 
Man in N Fei 

You'll ere, perhaps, ſome Maxims and 
Tanks 2 to hed and which the 

unin- 


eee 1 4 
uninte ans gil confinnd with one another 3; 
2 "that in the, V ices and Paſſions t ; 
are nice Differences tht ere de pet 
good 5 r er $f % 575 5 


| ah G . 45 — L 
; r ” 5 Folly: . 
2 gre new 


e change t Natu 7 5 5 
which are afferent. in all e made me 
think that theſe 2 8 ts ee 
_ „Ee 20 my Halen. Oy 
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REFLECTIONS 


"UPON 


RIDICULE, 


0. AND THE. 


Mans to avoid i it. 


rage Man. may dl; into! Ridicule,, 
SSR = tho” endow'd with Parts, and 
SZ perſonal Merit, and fine 
ies, and ſingular Talents, if 
be knous not bow to put them in 
Practice. On d contrary , 
Men of a moderate. Deſert” make themſelves 
courted, and by their Charms and Politeneſs, e- 
clipſe the brighteſt Wits ; becauſe they have, I 
know not what Bluntneſs and icity, and 
ridieulous Ways with them. . 0 


4 


pA =, 


2 Reſlefions upon Ridicule. 


Men are made for Society, and. therefore.the 
moſt uſeful of all Sciences is the Art of Living, 
which guards us perpetually againſt Ridicule, 
and teaches us to avoid Whatever may diſguſt 
the Perſons we converſe with, and diminiſh the 
Pleaſure they take in our Converſation. 'T, 

Good Qualities ſometimes contribute to make 
a Man ridiculous, when he makes not a good 
Uſe of them; if he has Wit and Spirit, he'll 
think to ſhine in Converſation, and carry every 
thing his own way; he'll exerciſe a deſpotical 
Empire over Opinions; his Wit will ſometimes 
carry him to extravagant Singularities and dan- 
gerous Indiſcretions, which wiltmake him fear'd 
where-ever he comes, becauſe he's Magiſterial 
on all Occaſions. | 

Let a Man have never ſo much Merit, tis 
not beſt to ſhew himſelf too much. There are 
few People but leſſen others Eſteem of them, by 
a long Acquaintance, cbecauſe they will always 


be under the conſtraint of concealing their Faults. | 


The Ambition to pleaſe. thoſe we at firſt are 
acquainted with, keeps us upon our Guard, and 
makes us put our belt Side outermoſt, but pro- 
portionably as this Deſire abates, the Care of con- 
cealing our Imperſections wear off. Tis almoſt 
the ſame as with an Husband and a Wiſe; in 
the early Days of their Marriage, they take 
Care to appear to each other with all their Ad- 
vantages, but at laſt they are weary of this Con- 
ſtraint, which is the firſt Step towards that In- 
difference they have-for one another all the reſt 
of their Lives. 


Tis 
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Reflect ions upon Ridicule. 3 
Tis pretty difficult to conceive why ſome 
People, in whom we find uncommon Qualities, 
don't pleaſe, and why we remain unaffected 
with the B of certain Women: Their 
extravagant, indiſcreet, ill-bred, ſtarcht or gid- 
dy Carriage, deſtroys the Imprefliotwagheir 
uty had made: Their moral and intelle- 
ctual Imperſections prevent their external Charms 
from haying their Effect. N 
"Tis a Folly to wink againſt our own Imper- 
ſections, and to ſeek pitiful Arguments to e- 
vade the Thoughts of them; for tho' it may 
be eaſy to put a Fallacy upon ourſelves, there's 
no impoſing upon the Publick, a penetrating 
and inexorable Judge. Did we take the ſame 
Pains to get rid of our Paſſions, as to diſguiſe 
them, we ſhould find a, Cure of them; now- 
'tis hard to determine which is beſt, an exceſ- 
ſive Care to conceal ourſelves, or that ſupine- 
neſs of thoſe who are always expoſing their 
weak Part, and giving themſelves entirely up to 
a lazy Indifference, amongſt whom the trouble 
of conquering a ruling Paſſion, or at leaſt of diſ- 
ROY 5 often carries it above the love of 
ame or Fortune, notwithſtanding the preva- 
lence of theſe Deſires. 492 17 | 
Ti certain that every Body has their Faults, 
this is a Miſery inſeparable from human Nature, 
but others ought nat to ſuffer by then. The 
chief Study of a worthy Man, ought to be how 
to be deliver'd from his Vices, at leaſt how 
to conceal them; that which goes by the Name 
of great Merit, is ſometimes nothing but a 
great Artifice to hide - Imperfections. 5 
| - 


How 


; 4 | Reflettion upon Ridicule. # 


How many are there in the World that go - 


- for Men of a ſublime Genius, becauſe no Body 
has ſounded the Depth of them? How many 
are there that have the Reputation of modeſt 
and ftrict Women, becauſe” they have the Art 
- to.coficeal their Intrigues, and no body takes 
- the Pains to track them? aria died with 
the Reputation of a Veſtal, had ſhe carried her 
Cabinet into the other World ſhe had been 
regarded as a Pattern of Sobriety. She always 
took care to conceal her little Correſpondences 
with extraordinary Conduct, but the Love- 
| Letters ſhe forgot to burn- „* have unhappily 
open'd Myſteries which nobody was let into 
before. 


Publick Eſteem is commonly more owing 0 


Fate or Fortune than true Merit, and a great 
Reputation requires both Addreſs and good 
Luck, for the obtaining and preſerving it. 
Man is made up of good and bad Qualities, 
and theſe are the Plans he is to work upon to 
fit himſelf for the Palate of the World, in do- 
-ing which he muſt husband his Talents, and fo 
time and qualify their Exerciſe as to diſguſt no 
_ - bbdy.by them. That which ſurprizes at firſt, 
ſoon after .makes leſs Impreſſion, and at laft 
grows diſtaſteful, We ſometimes loſe the Eſteem 
of Men, whilſt the good Qualities that deſer d it 
continue in their full Force, A too frequent 
Commerce with the ſame Perſons, degrades a 
Man of a certain Air of Dignity, which Re- 
tirement and Gravity give to ſuch as ſhew them- 
delves more rarely. 


, +” 


We 
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We are taken with their firſt Addreſs, but 
the more we converſe with them, the leſs their | 
rare Qualities affect us. 

The deſire of Pleaſing is eben all Men 
endeavour to make themſelves acceptable to the 
Perſons they ſee often, and to merit their Eſteem; 
even thoſe of the meaneſt and moſt ſordid Occu- 
pations would have the Glory of Pre-eminence 
in them: But tho? all ſa ſtudiouſly affect to give 
themſelves a Politeneſs and Diſtinction, very 
few arrive to it, becauſe they are ignorant of the 
Road they ought to take: The ſureſt and the 
ſhorteſt would be that of obſerving, in Men of 

Merit, what it is diſtinguiſhes them from the 
Vulgar; and in others that are not taking, what 
it is in them that is diſguſtſul. The School of 
| the World, if we knew what uſe to make of it, 
is beſt capable of all things to form the Mind, 
and give it that Tincture of Politeneſs, which is 
not obtained but by ſeeing polite Perſors, and by 
copying after their Pattern. * 
here are few that ſtudy to know their own. 
Failings, becauſe *tis a-Science that diſturbs and 
wounds their Vanity. They commonly flatter 
themſelves with the poſſeſſion of thoſe good 
lities, which they are ſo far from having, t 
they have the very reverſe of them; they are m. 
finitely out in their Accounts; whilſt they en- 
tirely affect they are good natur'd, complaiſant 
and eaſy, 3 are commonly _ rough an 


diſreſpectful. Y 
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CEP eee eee 
Cm dene. 


T Jigoiencs is not a fi le e Fault, but a 
Conſtellation of many 'Tis ſome- 
times a groſs Ignorance of Dior; or a ſtu- 
pid Unconcernedneſs; that robs others of the 
Reſpects we owe them. Tis Moroſeneſs and 
ill Nature, which ſettle a Man in a conſtant 
Diſpoſition to oppoſe himſelf to whatever ma 
_ another; tis the Product of à fooli 
anity which throws off all Regards ſor every 
Body of a haughty and fantaftic Humour, that 
exalts itſelf above the Rules of Civil Life; or 
of a dark Spirit of Moroſeneſs, that makes 


its chief Diverſion to rebuff People anddifoblige 


them. 

Unpoliteneſs is , of all Vices, that 
which makes a Man moſt deſpiſable, and in- 
tangles him in moſt Inconveniences ; we pardon 

him in his Infirmities, we even excuſe Blunt- 
neſſes and Extravagances that eſcape him; but 
Unpoliteneſs is a kind of Habit which a Man 
continually ſuffers by; it ſtrikes to the Quick 
when it flows mingled with cold Blood, becauſe 

it then expreſſes Scorn and Contempt; and tis 
what a Man never forgives, as having always 
ſo good an Opinion of himſelf, as to believe he 
deſerves fair Quarter, The 


—” - 


en him, or as à Signal that he has fomething 
to ſay to him? Tis true, Fadius, you are of 


L err 


Cuncerning Unpoliteneſs. 7 
The unbecoming Rudeneſs which Perſons of 
a diſtinguiſh'd Quality ſometimes allow them- 


ſelves, create a general Averſion, and beſpeak a 


bad Education; that which makes young Gen- 
tlemen give themſelves theſe Liberties, is the 
Eaſineſs they find to furniſh out ſuch kind of 


"Converſation; that Eaſineſs makes them lazy, 


but it diſguſts nice People, and even ſpoils their 
own Taſte, inuring them to ſuch baſe Famili- 
arities as wound the Reſpect which Perſons of 


Quality owe to one another and themſelves. 


Is it to ſhew his Parts, and make himſelf ac- 


ceptable, that Fadius ſpeaks with ſo much Li- 


berty of his own Faults and the Faults of o- 


' thers, that he throws about their Gloves and 


Hats, that going to ſpeak to any body, he ſa» 
lutes him with a Knock of his Elbow, to quick- 


a great Family, and your; Name is famous in 
Hiſtory: But can the Virtues of your Ance- 
ſtors exempt. you from, Civility and good 
Breeding ? Do they give you a Privilege of be- 
ing, 2 Bully, of. brutally affronting and diſ- 
ging People, and having no Reſpect for all 
orld ? AP a 17 N 00 
*I's no wo that young People are 
Clowniſh and Unpolite ; Politeneſs being a 
Combination of. Diſcretion, Civility, Com- 
plaiſance, CircumſpeRion, and Modeſty, ac- 
campanied with an agreeable Air, which ex- 
pnen itſelf upon whatever you ſay or do. 
ow they are neither Diſcreet, nor Civil, nor 
Complaiſant, but —_ the oppoſite hs 
3 4 g 
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8 Refleftions upon Ridicule. 
and have no Thoughts of getting free from them; 


their Words and Actions have a kind of Harſh- 
neſs and Wildneſs in them, they have a fort of 


warlike Air, and you would think they were 


always going to mount the Breach. | 

It requires a Guard and Attention over one's 
ſelf to avoid the Faults of Unpoliteneſs, 
which is the Reaſon that young People, who 
follow only their oπꝗ n Humours and Caprices, 
and live without Reflections, are Brutiſh and 
U polite; that they have no Complaiſance 
for the Women, that they make it a ſort of 
Merit to affront them, to vilify them, to draw _ 
them in horrid Colours againſt * Reaſon and 
Truth; fo far are they from reſpecting them as 
they ought, that they make it a piece of Ho- 
nour to inſult them, and boaſt of it as a noble 
2 What Manners! What Brutality is 
this! | " 4.43 iff 
"Tis a very inſipid Character, that of ſome 
People, who make it a conſtant Practice to fay 
ſoft things to all Women. Indeed we are o- 
bliged to be Civil and Genteel on their Regard; 
but ſuch of them as have any Judgment, have 
nothing but Contempt for thoſe filly Adorers, 
who conſume their Incenſe indifferently on eve- 
ry handſome Face. The young People of this 
Age, are ſufficiently recover'd of that ridiculous 
Vanity ; their Manners have more of the Field 
than the Court in them, and they are more in 
danger of Unpoliteneſs and Incivility, than of 


an Exceſs of Complaifance, and an over-ſtrain- 


# * 


ed Courtlineſs for the Women. 
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We are to do that Honour to thoſe that 
ſpeak, to hear them out and give a pertinent 
Anſwer. Abundance of People, too viſibly, 
ſhew the Diſtraction and Diſ _ they are un- 
der; you diſcover .in their Looks the Impa- 
tience they have to leave you, and how much 
they are tir'd with your Diſcourſe ; inſtead of 
being attentive to what you ſay to them, they 
are only ſpying out a Moment to deſert you, 
without giving you time to finiſh what you 
had begun to tell them, You would judge by 
the haſte that Theobald is in, that he has always 
the moſt important Affairs upon his Hands, 
every Moment you ſteal from him is precious; 
be vouchſafes not to anſwer you but in a neglt- 
gent manner, and has ſo little Conſideration 
for you, as to let you ſee your Company is 
troubleſome, and that he looks upon 7 as an 
Impertinent. 

The Count ry-Squires, arid People that want 
Senſe, liſten in —— with a filly At- 
tention, and hazard not to ſpeak; we are oſten 
oblig'd to them for their Silence, which is more 
acceptable than their Diſcourſe of their Farmers 
and their Dogs, their Horſes and their Game; 
the Hares they have hunted, and the number 
of Partridges they have kill d in an Autumn, 
with ſo many Particulars of them as almoſt 
to tell you their Names. This Reflection re- 
gards only thoſe who were never out of their 
native Soil, and have had no Commerce wn 
the World; 


How is't poſible for Men of Bense and hs 
have any ** of 880 Breeding, not * — . 
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10 Reflections upon Ridicule. 
ſick of the generality of Coſverſation? You 
find in it nothing but inſipid Jeſters, the Re- 
tailers of Fooleries, Dealers in Scandal, who 
unmercifully tear the Reputation of all Man- 
kind; barren Wits which contribute nothing 
to Society; ſuperficial, Brains, or turn'd to 
trifling, unable to ſuſtain. a polite Converſati- 
on founded on ſerious Affairs; Perſons prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with their own Merit, who approve. of 
nothing but what has reference to themſelves. 
But of all, thoſe are the moſt treubleſome who 
will be always contradicting, and who imme- 
diately declare themſelves againſt what others 
advance; they are not always ſure of their own 
Notions, and they contradict merely for the 
ſake of an ill-natur'd Pleaſure of being of a con- 
trary Opinion, * b 
Take heed how you diſcover your Opinion 
before Murſaut has ſpoke his, and when he's 
once fixt, be ſure you don't oppoſe him, unleſs 
you are willing to make a Perſonal Quarrel. 
e was-never of the ſame Mind with any other 
Man, always*eſolv'd to take the Negative of 
what others affirm; he defends the moſt indif- 
_ ferent Things with the ſame Heat as if the 
Fate of the Kingdom was concern'd; not that 
he is at all affected, but only for the ſake of 
Contradiction. They that know his blind-ſide 
and would be diventd, give him time to throw 
out all his Fire; preſently after they pr 
the ſame Subject, as if they were of his Opi 
nion; but whether he has forgot himſelf, or 
meerly out of Caprice, he takes the quite con- 


Concerning Unpolitensſt. 11 
trary Side to what he juſt before vehemently . - 
defended. I his is. perfect Comedy. ; 

This is no good way to make one's Compa- 
ny : deſirable, and to gain the Eſteem and Af- 
ſection of Men. Moſt of thoſe that are fond 
2 — wer No- 
tions, would have r. to ſay, 
and are out of their Senſes, if wg. — 
touch'd with it, or are ſo plain with them as 
to let them know, that what they ſay are Im- 
pertinences, not meriting to be heard; For 
my part, I confeſs, I tremble as often as I am 


_. oblig'd to ſpeak, or to expoſe my Opinion, or | 


to relate a Story before Lycander ; be bluntly 
tells me, That is Falſe, without ſtaying till I 
explain my Reaſons; he infinuates, that my 
Opinion is Ridiculous; that what I tell is News 
to no body, and that he knew it long ago: I 
preſs him to give ſome Circumſtances, but he 
knows not ſo much as what I was going to ſpeale 
of. Lycander and his Fellows t to have 
more Reſpect for others, and lefs Preſumption 
of his own Sufficiency, leſt they incur the Im- 
putation of proud, contemptuous, haughty and 
ill-bred:Perſons. 0 _ | << 
Tis an unpardonable Incivility to interrupt a 
Perſon that tells a Story; tis much better to let 
him fail in ſome Circumſtance of the Hiſtory, 
than to rectify him, if he asks = _ Advice ; 
or to ſignify we knew before the News 
- 2 — To what purpoſe 


is it to reſuſe a Man the Pleaſure of believing 
3 us of ſomething we were ignorant 


'Tis 


12 Neffect ions upon Ridicule. 
Tis not hard to comprehend why the Diſ- 
courſe of young People is ſo diſguſtful and in- 
ſipid; ; the Charms that Youth affords them 
can't bear them out againſt the Roughneſs and 
Unpoliteneſs of their Behaviour; for that a- 
greeable Exterior produces not at length ſo 
— Pleaſure, as their SEATS creates Di- 

* | 
Familiarity with Women of Merit and 
Beauty is dangerous, but notwithſtanding, we 
ought not to be wanting in the Civility that is 
due to them; by this we compenſate in ſome 
manner for that Dependance to which the 
Laws have ſubmitted them, and therefore 
they have a lively Senſe of the Injury we do 
them, by the Deficiency. of our Reſpect, and 
they revenge themſelves whenever they find Oo- 


-* Ccahon. 


Women behold: themſelves in their Glaſſes $ 
with different Eyes / from what others regard 
them with ; -their Imagination preſents a thou- 
fand Charms, which they really have not. Lis 
too tickliſh an Affair to go about to undeceive 
them. Why would you rob Clariana of the 
Pleaſure of believing herſelf amiable and pretty? 
You'll never. perſuade her to the contrary with 

all your Rhetorick, but you infallbly gain her 
Hatred. 

I have heard We ſay of a Woman, 
loud enough to be heard by her, that ſhe was 
ugly. The ſame Perſon talk'd of Belindas 
— 5 before her; he cited the Names of 

her Sparks, and reckon'd. up the Aſſignations 
the had made them, as if he had been in the 
Secret, 


_ 
Ser or had had it by Conju ration. Is it of 
le People of " Quality ſhould be ſo a 
— id? 
5 Mis difficult to yield, ene 
has Reaſon on his fide, and yet tis better to 
do it, than to diſcover an importunate Obſti- 
to maintain one's own" Opinions. Moſt 
of the Things diſputed are frivolous, and of 
no — Why then ſhould it be made 
a Point of Honour to obtain a Victory, and 
bring all the World over to our Opinions ?-Let 
us indulge them the Pleaſure of : mn 
think j 1 and have Reaſon. 11 
5 Ts a Bes of Civility and good; Breed- 
ing to hear what is not ſaid to us. "Thoſe Per- 
ſons who ate ſo attentive to deſire what is in- 
duſtriouſſy conceal'd from them , ate very 
troubleſome m- Converſation; and. they incur 
the Hatred of thoſe whoſe Secrets they di- 
vulge, When they have ſofa. 1 in that 
Manner. 
Bu ius much works whey they think they 
- conjecture What others ſecretly; diſcoutſe of, 
and vent their Imaginations, as if they were 
intruſted with the Matter. I have it from 
good Hands, lays Bala men. that ſuch a one 
is one of Beliſa's particular Favourites, and 
that ſhe's blindly fond of him. If I fhould 
tell you, adds he, in 4 Joud and poſitive: Tone, 
all I know of this Particular, you] would/fay 
I had good Intelligence of all her Marches. 
The Truth is, Balſamon ' neyer, ſaw 2 


W wanne not one * ee now 
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14 Reflections upon Nidicule. 
We daily meet with of this 
ter, who come and tell you Lies in a — 
rious way, as if ws told you mighty News; 
they fail not to co their Impoſture with 
the Name of ſome conſiderable Man, to give 
Weight to their Report. 'T his Perſon is imme- 
diately quoted every where, as if he was actu- 
ally the Author of the News, which is nothing 
but Chimera. 
Men are ambitious of diſtinguiſhing 
themſelves, and eclipfing the reſt of the Com- 
„Which is the Reaſon why they com- 
monh depart from it but ill fatisfy'd: Every 
inks on himſelf, and how to make the 
Shew of his own Parts, They kindle 
inſt ſuch as will opping and 
15 the Converſation, this being a ſort of 
Tyranny they would exerciſe over Wit, for 
which they are equally hated as thoſe that 
would lord it alone in a Commo th. The 
way is to — ourſelves — Abili- 
ties of the Perſons we frequent, an terouſly 
to lead the Diſcourſe to Subjects proportion'd to 
them. Tis a ſure Method of Pleafing to at- 
tend to others with-Pleafure, and without Jea- 


and them 
— 7. give Opportunities to f 


'Tis a ſign of a ſublime Genius, noc to ears 
to be thought a great Wit, to talk of Trifles 
with mean P . he has a thouſand - 
fine Things to — all ſorts of Subjects; 
ſo to proportion himſelf to the Humour 
Character of thoſe he converſes with, as to let 
— 


you. . 
when they think they is: Equality, which 
infinitely flatters their Self- love. It requires 

a great deal of Senſe to be able to make theſe 
— and a great Stock of Modeſty, 
not to defire to outſhine others when we can, 
and make a ſhow of our beſt Talent. 
When Baldus comes to pay you a Viſit, he 
begins his Diſcourſe in the Anti-Chamber, he 
| talks aloud, and in a continued Nonſenſe, not 
caring whether he be heard; all his Deſign is 
to talk: A Man muſt be very nimble, to ſeize 
the Moment in which he coughs or blows his 
Noſe, to enter into the Diſcourſe, and to be 
able to crowd in ſome Words by Stealth; I 
have ſeen People compound with him, and de- 
mand of him at firft, how long he'll fatigue 
the Company; he declares, and they take 
their Watches and make him ſtand to his _ 


= 
angry with thoſe tha 


We can't avoid being. 
break their Word, but tis more genteel and 
generous to difſemble our Reſentment, than to 
make a Noiſe. of it. That which firſt offers it- 

ſelf is the Deſire to quarrel! with them, and 
hence we. charge them with the Fault they 
have committed, in heinous and offenſive 
Terms: Would it net be better ſoftly to infi- 

nuate; that they fail'd in their Duty, and'that 
we are touch'd with their Proceeding ? Too 
— Reproaches, inſtead of — 
to reduce People to their Duty, 
aſperate them againſt you, — 
. 2 — 


16 Reflections upon Ridicule. 
found in a Fault. Our Self- Love is wretched- 
ly put to it, when we are to juſtify ourſelves 
in a Point which our Conſcience condemns us 
for; but he muſt be extremely rude and cruel, 

who inſults a Man that has been guilty of a 
Folly, and expreſſes a malicious Joy at his 
Confuſion. *Tis like giving a Man a Blow 
with a Pole that is drowning. 

There are, however, ſome Occaſions, where- 
in *tis fit to inſinuate to a Man who has been 
out of 'the way, and committed a Fault of 
Conſequence, that he ought to be ſomewhat 

more cautious of his Conduct. This Part de- 
mands great Precaution, to avoid offending a- 
gainſt the Characters of Civility and good Man- 
ners. A Man ſhould ſtudy the Taſte of o- 
thers, to be able to inſinuate into them; that 
the Advice he gives them, may have its effect 
without diſguſting them. 10 . 
Without a good Fund of Senſe, the change 

of Fortune begets a Change in Manners, and 
Alteration in Opinions. They who had no 
Ambition in a moderate Fortune, grow ſome- 
times inſolent upon their Exaltation, which 
ſerves only to expoſe their Extravagancies, and 
make them. deſpicable to thoſe who have no 
Expectations from their Credit. Clito had 
but a little Eſtate, and then was good-natur'd, 
polite, complemental and carefling ; but fince 
he has inherited an Eſtate, he is become haugh- 
25 proud, diſdainful ; he deſpiſes his old 

riends, . he does not know them, he does not 
ſee them, he has forgotten their Names and 
his own too. *Tis no longer the ſame Man, 
but they are two C/izo's, On 


—, 


U 
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On the contrary. Thoſe chat are motoſe, 
crabbed and intractable in IIl- fortune, grow 


good-humour'd, eaſy and affable i in a more _— 


py State. 


We do not always ble People by doing | 


them good Offices, unleſs they be genterl 
manag d. Cleontes has ferv'd me in an Af- 
fair wherein I had need of his Intereſt, I was 


oblig'd to him for the Zeal he manifeſted in 


my Cauſe ; but ever ſince he talks eternally of 
what he has done ſor me, and without any 


Intention to reproach me, he continually de- 
duces the Converfation to this Topick: Do 


you remember what I did for you on ſuch an 


Occaſion ; I drew yen out of a" tichlifh Nair. 
"Tis loſing the Price of a Benefit to talk of it, 


and to applaud a Man's ſelf for the Advances 
he has made for his Friends. However, he that 
has receiv d the Friendſhip ought never to ſor- 
| Dar nor to bluſh rn be ee. his Bene- 


A ſecret Pride, which is hath to all Men, 
of hat — — ſyever, makes it a difficult 
is a-very great Puniſhment to 

ws. pets itſelf redue'd to the im- 
* — another's Aſſiſtance. We ſhould ſofter 


therefore, as much as poſſible, this Uneaſineſs, 


and take care not to increaſe'it by a miff and 
diſcouraging way. is a piece of extream 
Ill breeding to diſcover, i in a rugged Counte- 
nance, the Regret we have to da a Kindneſs. 

Tis ridiculous for Men to trick up and 


dreſs themſelves like Women; tis a Fault too 


to * ſlovenly and naſty. A too 1 
Exte- 


* 
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Exterior gives ill Impreffions of the Perſons 


and makes him loſe a part of his Merit, A 
Man that has a good Air and a good Grace, 
prepares us for a more favourable Reception 
of what he deſires to inſinuate; a good Mien 
and an handſome Outſide are — in 
ſavour of the Speaker; and we hear not with 
equal Pleaſure a Man negligent and diſorder d 
in his Habit. 

To be in a Paſſion at every, turn, and al- 

e Dagger's- Jm is the ſign of a 
little Genius, of Unpoliteneſs, or a ſordid. E- 
ducation. Noble and ſublime Souls can't be 
mov d out of their Temper for 'T rifles. The 
Polite eaſily excufe the Weakneſſes or Ruſtici 
ties of others, and ſeem not to perceive. the 


little Incongruities that might provoke them, 
— the difobliging Words that are ſaid 


to them, 


'Tis impoſibe: to live long in the World 


without having reaſon to complain of the In- 
civility of Men; but they that will. paſs. by 
and are too exceptious, are common- 
ly. more uncivil than thoſe they complain o. 


If any one Brow- beats you, or tall to you - 


in a proud and haughty Strain, anſwer him 
not in the like.. The beſt way to nonplus ſuch 
Perſons is to ſpeak to them without Commo- 


tion: that Moderation is the Character of a + 


Soul that commands itſelf; and: beſides; this 
oppoſite Conduct beſt txpoſes the. Folly and 


— 


Extravagante of thoſe that offend you. Give 


on don't you imitate them. 
a | The 


others leave to ſay all the Foukeins they pleaſe, 


Concerning Unpuliteneſi. 19 
Man would think he injur'd and diſgracd 
himſelf, if he ſhould hear in a ſedate and un- 
cqncern'd manner, the Rudeneſſes that are ſaid 
to him, which makes him anſwer ſmartly and 
provokingly; theſe full of Heat 
and Paſſion, are a very diſagreeable Mufick 
for the Company, who have nothing: to do 
with the Quarrel: People ſhould, at leaſt, 
have the Diſeretion to quarrel apart, and not 


call all the Sees to bs witneſs ef d Extre- 


ncies. 
ot that I pretend we ought 
fipid Complaiſance for all that others ay 
and fulſomly applaud them. Diverſity of 
pinions is ſometimes neoeſſary to quicken Con- 
verſation, but we ought to be: cautious that 
the Diſpute be not inſſam'd; as when Euthy- 
mu propounds his Sentiments as Decifions,. te: 
7 
An exceſs of Sincerity is ſometimes as dan- 
gerous, as à too effemi nate and ſtudiet Come: 
— You become the Terror of all Com- 
the Liberty you tabæ to tell all Peo< 
pe, age ir Face, your Thoughts of them: 
Why do you take upor you to give your Ad- 
vice — 2 it is not. ask d? Tis a certain Means 
to make you hated, becauſe no body loves to 
be corrected, but to be flatter d and applauded. - 
I know a Man that neveraccolſts others; but 
to tell them ſome News: If they 
have ſpoken in Publick, he tells them to their 
Face, that their Diſcourſe was not well re- 
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ceiv'd; he infinuates, that their Conduct is 
complain d of, and that ſomething is diſcover'd 
to their Diſgrace: O take heed of that ! (ſays 
he in a milder way) the World exclaims and cen- 
fures your Akio, Tis not a friendly Zeal that 
guides him and makes him talk thus, but pure 
Jealouſy, and a malicious Pleaſure he takes to 
vex y | 

But 'tis the very beighth of Incivility to 
talk do People of their natural Imperfections. 
Why ſhould you tell a Woman that ſhe is ill 
made? one, that ſhe is too fat? another, that 
ſhe is too lean, and all of a fize? and a third, 
that ſhe. paints, and buys her Beauty of the 
Druggiſt?. Theſe Reproaches vex them more 
than if you accus'd them of having -poiſon'd 
any body. Inlike manner, we ſhould becau- 
tious of making People ſenſible of their Weak - 
neſs in Point of Parts. There's not ſo mean a 
Preacher, but flatters himſelf that he charms 
his Auditors; nor any Advocate ſo decried at 
the Bar, but ſeeks, in the Eyes of the Hearers, 
the Applauſes which all the World denies him. 
Indulge them in ſo ſweet an Error that does no 
body any harm, but makes their Life flo W 
more pleaſantly on | 

*Tis commonly : an Inciyility to rod low 
in Converſation; ſuch” as are excluded. from 
theſe Myſteries have reaſan to ſuſpect you talk 
of them, or elſe deſpiſe them. Lycas conſtant- 
ly comes up to Cleander where- ever he finds 
him, and continually whiſpers him in the Ear; 
to cultivate Gleander, from whom he expecta 
good Offices, he runs the riſque of 1 


all the Company. 
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No body is oblig'd to make Feaſts and En- 
tertainments, becauſe there is no Law that ap- 
points them, but when we do it, it ought to 
be with good Grace. Suffer not to appear in 
a reſtleſs and diſcontented Look, for the Un- 
eaſineſs you have at the Expence. Tis abſurd 
to keep account of all that your Gueſts eat, 
and how often they call for a Glaſs of Wine. 
A Man's vex'd with a Feaſt where Stingineſs 
is mingled. with Magnificence; a miſtaken and 
miſ-tim'd "Thrift diſhonours the Entertain- 
ment, and poyſons the Pleaſure of the Com- 


| * Table we onght carefully to avoid 
whatever may give Diſquiet to the Company. 
Tis a Point of Ill- breeding to ſpeak of certain 
loathſome Diſtempers, Remedies, Phyſicians; 
all theſe Things are apt to raiſe Ideas that 
turn the Stomach, and deaden the Appetite; 
nor ought we to mention certain Inſects which 
delicate Perſons can't bear the ſight or thoughts 
of. ; , t I et 
The Sick amuſe their Melancholy, and 
alleviate their Illneſs by ſpeaking of it; the 
Attention we give them comforts them, and in 
ſome ſort mitigates the Acuteneſs of their 
Pain; but they ought not to abuſe the Com- 
plaiſance of thoſe that liſten to them, nor e- 
numerate too exactly the Circumſtances of their 
Diſeaſe, and the Succefs of Remedies. 7s 
Generally ſpeaking, we ought never toallow 
ourſelves Raillery, for they who ſeem to take 
it patiently have a ſecret Rage within. It re- 
quires great Strength of Mind to bear to be 
| rally'd 
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rally d before Perſons we eſteem. But what 
Addreſs, what Dexterity is neceflary ſo to 
ſeaſon our Railleries, as to offend no body, nor 
provoke. thoſe they light upon ? They that 
have their Heads turn'd to Raillery, can't hope 
to preſerve their Friends. 

They chuſe rather to run the Riſque to their 
Reſentment, than keep in a Jeſt that will make 
the Hearers laugh far a Moment, but will 
leave a mortal Wound in the Breaſt of the in- 
tereſſed Perſon. | 

Humour and Drollery, if not well manag'd, 
have almoſt the ſame Effect. Tis hard to 
play the Part of a Banterer; he that attempts 
it, expoſes himſelf to Trouble, and makes 
himſelf ridiculous. It requires Judgment to 

_ diſtinguiſh what is ſmart from what is filly. 
Drollery diſguſts when tis carry'd too far; 
you ſhould never banter People, unleſs you 
were ſure they took it well; and even then, it 
ſhould be hardly ventur d: Often thoſe that 
ſeem to laugh with the Teeth outward, rage 
inwardly in their Heart; a merry Saying that 
eſcapes you, . gives you great Remorſe, and 
draws after it a long Repentance. This is, in 
pure Frolick, making one's ſelf Enemies for 
the ſake of a Word. 

There is no Part harder to be ated, or that 
demands nicer Regards than that of a Cenſor; 
as good a Face as we put upon it, we hardly 
love thoſggwho criticiſe our Conduct and our 
Works. A Man expoſes himſelf to great Vexa- 
tions, that ſets up for a Pedogogue, and is 
often but ill paid for the Advice he gives to o- 


thers: 
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thers: For why ſhould he intrude himſelf to 
correct People, without knowing whether they 
would take-it? or voluntarily ono himſelf 
to ſurly Replies, which they have not in their 
Command; when they Heel themſelves attack'd | 
in the moſt ſenſible'Parts? | 
When our Friends commit Miſtakes thatmay 

have ill Conſequences, tis our Duty to admo- 
niſh them. *Tis a nice Attempt, but we muſt 
not refuſe our Advice to thoſe that want it. 
The Way is to fetch a Compaſs about, or in 
paſſionate and tender Expreſſions to wrap up 
an Advice, which might — them if we 
gave it in a and uncivil Way. To adver- 
tiſe a Perſon in an Error of the Danger he is in, 
or to repreſent to him that he is unwary in his 
Management, wherein appear abundance of 
things at which the World murmurs and is of- 
fended : To maintain this Character well, tis 
requiſite to know the Temper of People, and to 
cultivate it. We muſt ſoften a Reprimand, 
with obliging and diverting Expreſſions, or o- 
therwiſe it will only frighten, inſtead of ha- 
ving a Effect. 

'Tis not for any great Deſire we have to re- 
form others, or to make them better, that we 
cenſure them, but to aſſume an Aſcendant over 
them, and to ſigniſy a Superiority of Genius, 
and this is preciſely what. dif a them. - In- 
ſtead of exprefling our good Nature, and uſing 
a modeſt and infinuating Way, in admoniſh- 
ing others of their Faults, we diſcover a Va- 
nity, or Moroſeneſs, or a ſecret Pleaſure of 
thinking ourſelves exempt from the Imperſe- 
ctions we reprehend in them, - We 
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We are not much oblig d to People who viſit 
us, only to fall out with us, and all the time 
of their ſtay, ſpeak not one obliging Word, 
but take an 1 Pleaſure in attacking our 
Conduct, and expoſing our Faults. 
Ils it not much better to be ſilent, than to 
open ones Mouth in Reproach of our Neigh- 
| bour, and to diſplay our Wit at the Expence 
of another's Reputation? A well-bred Man 
- ſhould never give himſelf the Licenſe to ſpeak 
ill of Women: Tis brutiſh to tax them with 
| their perſonal Deſects, the Levity of their 
Mind, or ſome unlucky —— of their 
Life, and to let ſuch Words eſcape him, as are 
affronting or contemptuous. * T'is an obſolete 
Eloquence to. pity: their Diſgraces, and to te- 
ſtif/ a ſtudied Compaſſion, the better to act 
the Farce, and conceal the Poiſon of the In- 
vective. 
Methinks there's a kind of Cruelty i in ſpeak- 
ing diſobliging Things before People, which 
diſturb them, and put them out of Counte- 
nance. A malicious Word ſometimes vexes a 
Man more than an Affair of Conſequence. 
T heſe forts of T rifles diſturb the Joy, ruin the 
Pleaſure. of Society, impoiſon Life, and have 


MPT miſchievous 

| is hardly poſſible to avoid obſerving cane 
Faults, they are ſo very obvious; but we 
ſhould ſometimes diſſemble the ſeeing them, 
at leaſt we ſhould not ſpeak of them, nor un- 
civilly upbraid their Authors with them ; it 
muſt be Ne and Affectation, not to 


be able to bear „ 
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of others. This pretended is oſten. the 
ſign of a little Ann n 
Preſumption. 
They that are; ſo clear-ſighted as to the eaſt 
Defects of others, and rudely tax them with: 
—— — —— 15 
Complacency, and ſet up 
they were cealur'd with the fame Severity, it 
might, perhaps, be done more juſtly, but we: 
muſt not make Repriſals: Their Incivility in 
attacking us, does not privilege us to attack 
them, nor to be rude by their Example. | 
A nice way of reprehending thoſe who com- 
mit Miſtakes; is to do it in general, and with- 
out directly addreſſing to the Perſon who has 
forgot himſelf, to ſpare him the Confuſion of 
it; this indirect Way more effectually gains 
its Point, becauſe it reproves. without the 
ſharpneſs of a Reprimand. If the Fault be 
of no Conſequence, tis better to ſeem i | 
rant of it, than to cenſure it; but if it be of 
that Nature, that we are oblig d in Duty, 
and Fri 
Ul the Procutions of it, it ought to be done with 


cancion an ogra Sy 


obliged to be more ſo- 

themſelves agreeable 
than learned: ee es oe 
Erudition, if their Looks be forbidding, and 
| their Behaviour :diſguſtful 7 Tis purchaſing: 
at too great a Price, ſome good Things 
drop from time to time, to bear their 


Humours, | 
| . A Man 


to admoniſh him | 
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A Man inebriated with his Science, thinks 
all the World conſiders him as the Phenix of 
Wit. Every Step he makes, and Word he 
| ſpeaks, ſhews 4 well ſatisfied he is with 
himſelf; and his Contempt of others makes 
him look upon them with an Air of Pity. 
Of what-uſe now to converfing in the World, 
is an Erudition ſo ſavage and ſo full of Pre- 
ſumption ? Would it not be better to be leſs 
Knowing and more Obliging ? 

I have been at a loſs to conjecture, why 
People bred in Colleges are commonly uncom- 
plaiſant and unpolite. The Science they there 
imbibe, ought not to have fo ill an Effect upon 
their Mind, as to warp inſtead of ſtraitning it. 
I am apt to think, that the Cuſtom of Diſpu- 
ting, and Abuſing one another in Latin, ren-- 
ders them ungovernable, and uncapable of 
Nins and buckling their Sentiments to the 

emper and Frame of others. 

The Reaſon why the Learned by Profeſſion 
are ſo unacceptable to Men of Breeding, is, 

that they ſtudy not the World, but only con- 
ſult their Books; a continual Application to 
what they have read, diſtracts their Thoughts, 
and biiries them in themſelves. They hardly 
hear what you ſay to them, and anſwer in a 
languiſhing manner, common Converſation 
ſeeming too ignoble to merit their Attention. 
Mere it not more eligible to underſtand a little 
leſs of Greek and Latin, and not to bury 
themſelves with the Dead, that they might. 
learn to converſe among the ye n 
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T is uſual enough to ſee theſe People play the 
Pedants, when they think they have any Learn- 
ing; they are always uſing technical Terms, 
which they maim and place prepoſterouſly; it 
any other undertakes to ſpeak to them, they 
implore him Silence with a Doctor's Gravity 
and a loud Laugh, to manifeſt his Ignorance. 
This way of recommending one's ſelf, at ano- 
ther's Prejudice, is very: rude, and procures only 
Contempt inſtead of the deſired Praiſes. The 
truly learned make no Pretenſions. They 
never ſpeak but when their Opinion is ask'd, 
which always offer with Reſerve and a 
certain Modeſty, which gives a great height - 
ening to their Merit, and the ingenious Things 
they ſay. | | 
A Man loſes more than is imagin'd by neg- 
lecting outward Appearances; that Negligence 
ſometimes ruins in a Moment all the Eſteem 
People had of you before they knew you. 
Theodemus is a learned and worthy Man, but 
he is ruſtical and unpolite, and has too little 
Complaiſance for thoſe he ſpeaks to, and there- 
fore he is ſhunn'd; the great Reputation his 
Learning has acquir'd him, does him leſs Ho- 
nour becauſe he wants Agreements and Polite- 
nels. $ OP Is. 
Few People get quit of their Unpoliteneſs, 
becauſe they are not ſenſible of it; they think 
themſelves affable, eaſy, converſant, enga- 
ging, and of a ſmooth Converſation 3 and 
they can't entertain a Suſpicion that they ate 
regarded, as inconverſible, rough-hewn, rude. 
and fantaſtical, that keep fair with no body, 
"kr 6 43 * but 
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but fall foul-upon all they converſe with, al- 
moſt without thinking of it, and even with- 
out deſigning it. Unpoliteneſs is a Vice that 
gives the World a Right to complain of us 
and our Conduct, from our Words, our Acti- 
ons and our Ways; on the contrary, a Spirit 
of Politeneſs, as a great Maſter on this Sub- 

has defin'd-it, is a certain Attention, that 
bath from our Words and Behaviour, makes 0+ 
thers N with us and themſelves. 

hool of the World is the ſpeedieſt 

Renal againſt Unpoliteneſs; a Man inſenſi- 
bly receives a T incture of good Breeding and 
Civility, by frequently ſeeing polite Perſons : 
A Commerce with thoſe we reſpect, infuſes 
Complaiſance, good Nature and A greeableneſs, 
but then we muſt conſider them — 
There are Thouſands that ſpend all their Lives 
in making Viſits, without growing more Po- 
lite or Genteel, becauſe they make no Reflecti- 
on upon what is taking in others, and what is 
* and clowniſh in themſelves. 

T heecrine was born at Court, which was, 
as we may ſay, a Cradle to her; ſhe has al- 
ways lived in it, and the Rank ſhe holds, 
makes her continually viſited by the politeſt 
Courtiers. Nevertheleſs ſne knows not the 
Art of Living, ſhe is haughty, intractable, 
contemptuous, and every body complains of 
her ill Uſage; and were it not for the Occaſion 
People have for her Intereſt, and her Husband's 
Favour, ſhe would be left to keep her Rude 
nelies and r to herſelf, 
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Mere we but at the Pains to obſerve the Ex- 
travagancies of others, and the ill Effects of 
them, we ſhould be cautious how we fell into 
them. He that ſees with his Eyes, how ri- 
diculous and impertinent a Man is who has no 
Complaiſance, will ſtudy to be complaiſant. 
We muſt do Juſtice upon outſelves, and be 
perſuaded that our Imperſections offend others 
as much as thoſe of others offend uus. 
Indiſeretion and ſenſeleſs Behaviour, are the 
Effects of Unpoliteneſs; on the contrary, Re- 
ſervedneſs and Diſcretion lead eaſily to Polite- 
neſs; they hinder us from a heedleſs Way of 
Talk, and inſpire us with ſuch juſt Meaſures, 

as to forget ourſelves in nothing. 35 
Civility, Politeneſs, Complaifance, are Vir- 
tues of ſo difficult Practice, becauſe they are 
foundiin ſo very few. We- obſerve in the gene- 
rality of Men ſuch odd Irregularities, as we 
know not what to make of. You'll fay, Self- 
Love and Intereſt are the Cauſe of them. But 
this, methinks, is 'reaſoning very ill. The 
ſureſt way to win People to our Intereſts, and 
to engage them to do us Service, is to prevent 
them by a courtedus and inſinuating Behaviour, 
by Complaiſances and Aſſiduities. On the 
contrary, Roughneſs, Unpoliteneſs, Blunt- 
neſs, exaſperate them, and oblige them ſome- 
times to declare agakiſt us, however inclinable 
to do us Service. "T's 
The ſhorteſt and eaſieſt way to infinuate 
ourſelves into others Favour, is to adapt our- 
ſelves as much as oo to their Humours 
and Caprices; which requires good Senſe and 
| | C 3 Ma- 
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Management; we are often obliged to ſubdue 
our Tempers and renounce our own Judgment, 
Inclinatibas and Humour, to adapt the Taſte 
and Humour of others, and eſpouſe all. their 
Inclinations ; when a Man is arriv'd to that 
Point he is ſure of pleaſing. But this kind of 
Philoſophy is difficultly obtain'd. 

A Man muſt reftrain and manage himſel, 
he muſt be able to facrifice his Pleaſure, 'and 
even ſomething of his Intereſts, to come-up to 
this higheſt Point of good Breeding ; for if it 
be only external, borrowed, and artificial, it 
will not be able to ſubſiſt in the Inſtances 
wherein we ſhall have moſt occaſion for it. 

The World is full of fantaſtick Creatures, 
who abuſe the Deference and Civilities we pay 
them, and often put the Complaiſance of o- 
thers to terrible Teſts: A Man ought not to 

deſcend to a ſlaviſh and glaring Complaiſance; 
there are Bounds and Meaſures to be obſerv'd 
in it as in every thing elſe. *Tis good to know 
bow far Complaiſance ought to go; if it be 
exceſſive and creeping, it grows inſipid and 
ſhocking, inſtead of having a good Effect. 
The — conſiſts in pry a juſt Medium 
betwixt the Inſipidneſs of Flattery, and the 
Sowreneſs of Unpoliteneſs. 

Some think they are arriv'd to the Perſection 
of good Manners, becauſe they make it their 
PraQtice indifferently to praiſe all the World, 
and even upon Subjects that merit not the leaſt 
Attention. Theſe miſplac'd and trivial Prai- 
ſes make their Stomachs riſe to whom they are 
addreſs d, if they have any Remains of mw 

on 
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ſon or J wdgment, and are not wholly intoxt 
cared with their own Merit. If theſe ever- 
laſting Panegyriſts are not cautious, they run 
into impertinent Exceſſes that make the Hear- 
ers ſweat; they are no ſooner enter d into the 
Room where the Company is met, but they 
carefully view its Situation; they praiſe" the 
Ceiling, the Alcove, the Bed, the Elbow- Chair, 
the Fire-Fan that is ofter'd them, and the little 
barking Dog. But they are inexhauſtible up- 
on the Charms of the ady, and often their 
Encomiums are exactly contrary to what they 
ſhould be. I have heard Lycas, in praiſing 
Leriſile, tell her, that ſhe has the — | 
Shape in the World. She's a gigantick Crea- 
ture, * by half a Foot than ſhe ought to 
be, to be well proportion d: Theſe proſeſsd 
Praiſers, reſemble, People that are drowning, 
they lay hold on every thing they meet With: 
but that which they think extream good * 
ins. is extream Wee pager 8 
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N indiſereet Man % not. Maſter of: his 

| Words, his Actions or his Motions; his 

Secrets eſcape him whether he will: or no, and 

be talks when he ought to hold his Tungue; 

he is hair-brain'd, h, without Regard: ei- 

_m the Quality of — or the 1 
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of things intruſted to him; he intrudes into 
Places where his Company is not deſir'd, and 
thruſts himſelf into Affairs wherein he has no- 

to do; he imparts his Secrets againſt his 
own Intereſts, and to the Prejudice- of his 
Friends. 

An indifcreet Man is the Peſt of Converſa- 
tion; they that ſpeak in his Preſence, are al- 
ways upon the Punctilio, and under Torture 
and Conſtraint, for he makes them ſpeak con- 
trary to their Meaning, and obliges them to 
be continually explaining themſelves, and ma- 
king long 1 ies to juſtify their Intentions; 
He goes and tells People the diſobliging Things 
that * been ſaid of them, and ws his 
Authors for it. This is the way of him; nor 
does he ever correct himſelf for his Indiſcretion, 
which has drawn him into ſo many Faults, 
and expoſed him to ſuch ſhameful Reproaches, 
-which -is the Reaſon that he is ſhunn'd and 
fear'd as a dangerous Man, who 'by his want 
of Brains, ruins his own Aki, and thoſe of 
others too. 

_ _ Cringis deliver d from ti by dhe Fa- 
vour of his Friends, who — all their In- 
tereſt to. reſcue him from the Precipice, where 
his Indi ſeretion caſt him; ſcarce is his Head a- 
bove Water, but he is ready to fall back into 
the Tame Ruin, by the ſame Indiſeretion; he 
Jpeaks with the Liberty of things that 
ought to be a Myſtery to him, and are above 
his Genius ; he is perſectiy incorrigible; tis 
che Effect of his Stars and Deſtiny, his Indiſ- 
cretion incapac itates him to * by his own 
Diſgraces. In- 


Indiſcretion is an inexhauiſtible Souree uf Im- 
pertinencies, Which deſtroys the Pleaſures of - 
Converfation and civil Society. The indiſereet 
are fit for nothing, incapable of any Buſineſs 
wherein Secrefy is required; they make them- 
ſelves Ridiculous without perceiving it, beenuſe 
they want Judgment, and make not fuffiviert 

Reflexion to obſerve their own — — 
cies. Tis, perhaps, a Vice that is to 
de cur'd, becauſe a Man does not find it out. 
It muſt be ſome vexatious Affair that ean.open 
the Eyes of the Indiforeet, and give them more 
Precaution, as reſembling in ſome fort Hounds, 
which nothing diſciplines like good ſound Beats 


3 Indifcretion is an Eaſineſs, or 
natural Tmbecility, which betrays the Com- 
mand of himſelf and his Words, If the Se- 
creſies you have committed to him, drop from 
him continually, tis not from any HI-will or 
Defire of Miſchief be makes this ill uſe of 
them; but his eaſy and complaiſent Temper, 
and earneſtneſs to pleaſe the P he eonver- 
ſes with, makes him forget the Importance of 
the Affairs you have in him; he betrays 
Himſelf his Friends, and all this without 
diſeerning or reſſecting. 
To a great Indiſcretion to mention others 
Faults before thoſe who are guilty of the fame ; 
to deſpiſe Celidan, who counterfeits Quality, 
before: *Gerontes , who is only an upſtart 
Tradeſmen, and who would be thought Noble 
but tis the height of Impertinence to blame in 
vthers the ſume — be juft- 
V5 
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ly charg d with, and which are more ſenſible 
and groſs in us than in thoſe we cenſure. 

How many vexatious Moments might we 
fave ourſelves, did we not meddle with others 
Buſineſs, nor take upon us to ſet them right, 
when we ſee them make any falſe Steps? A 
Man may ſee all, that has good Eyes, but he 
will divulge nothing, if he is concern'd for his 
Repoſe ; when a Man has heard all, he ought 
to have the Diſcretion to be ſilent. 

Self- Love ſuffers by this Retention, ſo glad 
we are to find fault and publiſh others Fail- 
ings; for this Cenſure ſeems to lower their 
ails, and give us a Degree of Superiority a- 
bove them: We ſhould, however, have the 
Diſcretion to ſuppreſs our Obſervations on our 
Neighbours, when they are not to their Advan- 
tage: But where is the Man of that Empire 
over himſelf, as to keep in a Saying that may 
| fret his Rivals, and to deny himſelf the IIl- 
natur'd Pleaſure of ſaying all the Ill of them 
that he knows? "Cab. ad 9 2 

Be cautious how you engage too lightly in 
promiſing your Pains and Aſſiſtance to thoſe 
that ask them. The promis'd Perſons have 
Right to demand the Performance of your 
Word. Same there are, that in offering their 
Services, are fully purpos'd to do nothing of 
what they ſay, and when you have occaſion 
for them, fly to Subterfuges and baſe Preten- 
ces. This Tricking proves frequently the Mif- 

carriage of very important Affairs, becauſe we 
depended upon them, and find our Meaſures 
broken. Tis a certain Mark of a N 
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„or à fooliſh: Vanity, to promiſe every 
Ns e hep wack with no body. 

W not one ſay, in ſeeing. with what 
Aſſurance Florimond. promiſes to protect you 
in an Affair of Moment, that he is in &rneft 
to ſerve you, and that you may 0 upon 
him? You no ſooner turn your Back, but he 
makes the rag: Offers to all that 1 him, 
even thou e is unacquainted with their 
Names: burdens himſelf - with, All, your 
Memories, and expreſſes Zeal and Warmth for 
your Intereſts; but after.you have. been a 
time amus d with Offers. of his Services, you 
are at laſt undeceiw d, 2 find the Vage 
and Emptineſs of his Froſeſions, Some there 
are that promiſe, becauſe 8 
to deny; is Weakgeg of Mind. ar the Effect 
of a miſtaken Civility. It 85 be more 
civil and es to lay plainly, To you can't 
2 what is deſir d, than to amuſe, People with 

ir Words, which often oi tea . falſe 
e Frei nd; Killing you, one | 

olymas, em ing. ng you, 

mite you. his good Offices in a 5 Job, 250 
affectionate Manner; but it was the Kiſſes and 
Embraces that charm'd you, and filld you 
with imaginary Hopes. Brutus told you, 
with an harſh and Hibidding Look, that he 
could not do ie, defir'd of biay and 
that *twas to no pu to importune him a- 
ny more with your Buſineſs: If I were to 
chuſe, I ſhould prefer, the blunt and unpolite 
| Sincerity of this * * the fruitleſs Ca- 
RY AO 6 106 {a 
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A you Haue 2 mind to r let others 
on in N „Krrept your fr to an. 
r for their Cond 
told vou, tell it not again again, and rarely give 
Adi f it don't fucceed, the Blame is 
on you, and you are to warrant the Event, 
Determine not too rathly , left you expoſe 
your ſelf to the Hatred one of the Parties: 
Ti a great Indiſeretion to condemn bighly 
without being ſure of ybur Matter. If yout 
Cenfure be unreafonable, extravagant or un- 
juſt,” *tis you that incur "the Ridicule. You 
thould be 1 cautious of app 
commending . deſerves neither Pra = 
Approbation, that being I ue a ſign of 
want of Tafte, or of an ill 
General and Publick 115 ; are expor'd to 
the Judgment of all the World, and every one 
may determine of them as he pleaſes 
that do things deſerving Cenſure, and take no 
pains to conceal them, are to blame if they 
take it amiſs that they incur it: They ſhould 
reafon thus with themfelves; the Publick will 
have 228 for us, if we have no Re- 
ſpect for ourſelves. *Tis too late to think of 
appeaſing it, when the Evil is done, and a 
Man is, as we may ſay, running the Gantlet 
of the Criticks. 
Celimene is conſtantly complaining that ſhe 
is unmercifully handled by hideous Lampoons 
upon her Conduct. Tis her own Fault, the - 
has yo Care of her Reputation: She is tov in- 
diſcreet and giddy to 0 be ſubject to Precauti- 
Ons 3 the is firſt in applauding her ſelf for her 


— nher, 
Intrigues ; ſhe talks frankly of her oi. 


Publick does but follow ber Example, and 
take the fame Liberty to talk of her. What 
reaſon then has the to complain ? g 


Man make himſelf regarded as > dS parted? 
'Tiscafy to read in the Face of thoſe we accoſt, 
whether our Company be acceptable or bur- 
thenſome. But the good Opinion every one 
entertains of bis own Merit, blinds him, and 
prevents his perceiving that he is troubleſome. 
Be not fo indiſcteet as to ruſh in bluntly 
upon Women, and without giving them time 
to appear with — they don't love to 


be ſurpriz d, or pardon a Man who al- 
lowys them not — 4 to ſet off themſelves, 


borrow > Jorg Art and Invention. 

YTis an ill way to Sas the Virthe of 4 
Woman, to expreſs a Diftruft of her, and too 
cautioufly to obſerve her Conduct; that Con- 
ſtraint but | 
Ways and Means of ſhaking off fo heavy a 
Yoke: Nor ought a H to 'be fo docile 
and commodious, as to ſee without Umbrage 


not be lulFd to ſleep with the Maxims of Vir- 
ts * ere an 


and Adventures before all Companies. The 


"Tis a Point of > wma to mix one's 
fa vncivily in che Company of Perſons who 
ate-diſcourſing about Bukineks, oli would have 
no Witneſſes of what they fay. Why thoulda 


by adding to their natural Beauty what V 


ſharpen her Wit to invent 


his Wife careſ#d by Men of Merit. Let him 
tue ſhe is eternally dictating: Thoſe affected 


* 
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Morality and Virtue, are but counterfeit Gla- 
to dazzle a too credulous Husband. 

1 4 apt to think, that the generality. of | 
Women, who write ſo freely and familiarly to 
Men, are no Miſtreſſes of Politicks, and that 
they may. be excus'd as to their Intentions ; 
bats they ought to be a little more reſerv'd. up- 
on that Head, and more tenacious of their Let- 
ters; tho! commonly they have no ill Mean- 
ing, they employ tender and paſſionate Ex- 
preſſions, and believe, that their Letters, as 
obliging as they are, can have no ill Conſe- 
quence. Heretofore, a Woman who had writ- 
ten in this Stile, ſhould have been deem'd half 
deflower'd; the World is leſs ſevere at preſent, 
however, that Itch of Writing denotes a Mind 


form'd to Intrigues, and a great Fund of C- 


179. 

„ es that is too forward in ſurrendring, 
and makes all the Advances, is mi htily miſta- 
ken, if ſhe thinks to be below d. . it to pleaſe 
the Men that the Women praiſe their Beauty, 
their Charms and their Merit, and to ſay to 
them all the fine Things that the Men ſhould 
ſay to themſelves? Theſe Encomiums are very 
ill plac'd;. the Women that thus throw them- 

ſelves into the Arms of their Lovers, meet 
with no other Recompence but Scorn and Con- 


tempt for it, 
For ſome Years paſt, be Weenen have had 


che Reproach of making all the Advances, and 
corrupting the Men; amongſt them there have 
been ſome, who, with a great Beauty, and a 


great deal of Merit, have given themſelves too 
much 
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much Freedom ;..thoſe of leſs Merit, ho yet 
would have Admirers, have taken the fame 
Courſe; and this is the Origin of that great 
Licenſe which ſtill reigus amongſt the Women. 
We find ſo few of them modeſt and regular, 
that'we are much oblig d to thoſe who do their 
Duty, and fill maintain the Honour of their 
Sex, which is fallen into Diſeredit, by the ill 
Conduct of five or ſix giddy Cratures, b 
have given the Shock to the reſt. 

A Woman is arriv'd to the higheſt Pitch of 
Impudence, when ſhe is no longer concern'd 
about what the World ſays of her Conduct; 
there are ſome of them io extravagant, as to 
chuſe to have Ill ſaid of them, rather than 
Nothing: They that have Infirmities ſhould, 
at leaſt, methinks, keep fair with the Pub- 
lick, and obſerve Meaſures ſo far, as to fave 
Appearances, - But Women of a certain Cha- 
racer, would deſpiſe their-Pleaſures as inſipid, 
if all the World was not witneſs of them, 
and if they did not give occaſion, to have 
more ill thought of them than they are really 
guilty of. Others, who have ftill ſome re- 
mainder of Modeſty and Diſcretion, attempt 
to excuſe themſelves; tis their continual A- 
pology, that their Intentions are good, and 
they value not Triſles: Their Misfortune is 
not to be believ'd, ſince the World will prefer 
the Evidence of its own Eyes before all that 
they can ſay. To ſpend Night and Day ſuc- 
ceſſively at play with Men, who frequent 
them at all Hours; to go, as they do, without 
any reſerve, into ſuſpected Places; to enter- 

tain 
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tain Familiarities with Perſons of a blemiſfid 
Conduct; to make Conſidents only of People 
of ill Fame, are almoſt manifeſt kann of 
a « 5 Heart, and great Difpokitionns to 


The H opesof Matrimony make youngWo- 
men take ſuch Liberty as ruins their Reputati- 
on; for their Intentions are not ible, and 
we judge of them only by their iour 
and Appearances; the very Pretence ty uſe 
for giving themſelves this Loofe, © 
make them more circumſpect r 3 
the Eaſineſs they manifeſt, 2 rem Liberties 
they allow thoſe that make their Addreſſes to 
them, are Signs of Folly, though 8 on 
chem as Characters of 2300 and Paſſion. This 
miſtaken Indulgence deſtroys all the Eſteem 
their Lovers might have for them, if they 
manag d more, and were not To tractable; 
this it is chat extinguiſhes the Deſire of Mar- 
riage, and makes wem oi der d as A 
muſements. 

Converſation is a fort of Com ne ware 
which every one ought Suni thei? Quota, 
—— to hear and ſpeak in his Turn. Ti 
ng againſt the Rules of Honefty and the 
Ted Commerce to monopolize all, ani 
deprive others of the Share they have in = 
Gain; is, in like manner, a kind of T 
in thoſe who compoſe the Circle, hays tb 
uſurpithe Talk, If your deſign by it is to 
make a ſhew of your Parts, and to procure 
Efteem, you quite ike your Intereſts; for 
| you 
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5 ——— thoſe againſt you, whom you 
ys force to ſilence, who can't bear the Af 
cendant you give yourſelf, and the Degree of s 
Superiority you aſſume. 

Tis no novel Cuſtom ſor a Man to love'to 
talk of himſelf, of his Children and his Fa- 
mily, and. to be always full of their Commen- 
dation; but if theſe Panegyriſts pereciv'd how 
weariſome and fatiguing they are, they would, 

perhaps, have more Diſcretion, and greater 
Regard to the Patience of their Hearers, . who 

them with Pain. Tis ſomething incom- 
prehenfible, that they who perpetually praife 
themſelves, never open their Lips but to ſpeak 
ill of others; it looks as iſ they meant to make 
their own Figures appear brighter by theſe 
Shades, and to recommend their own Conduct, 
by cenſuring that of their Nei 

It rarely happens, that they who ſpeak 
much, can for any long time pleaſe Men ot 
Senſe; great T alherothink to diſtinguiſh them 
ſelves and dazzle others, by e 
flow of Tongue, whereas they e 
body by their Babble, it — — | 
8 them to prevent abündance of Ex- 

tra vagancies. It's mh eaſier to ſpeak juſtly, 
by ſpeaking little; above all, great Care 
ſhould be taken, to ſay nothing "diſobliging to 
— tis a Law — r en 1 
to impoſe upon himſelf, in (that 
within your Teeth, ee © N 0 byte | 
through ; it will 'excite Laughter, perhaps, 
for a Moment, but it will make an eternal 
* Wound 
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Wound in the Heart of him you expoſe by it; 
and he will never pardon you. 

A Man can't do the leaſt thing before. Alei- 
dor, but you fall under his inſipid Cenſure. 
If you drop a Word againſt the Accuracy of 
the Language, he burſts out a Laughing, and 
expoſes the Incongruity ; he cites you all the 
. Criticks to convince you of your Error, and 
turning to the reſt of the Company, teſtifies 
how much he. pities you, and how well ſatis- 
fy'd he is with himſelf. 

Be not eager to blame thoſe, who for wane - 
of Genius or Ability, ſucceed not in what 
they undertake; laugh not at their Follies, 
.nor add Confuſion to. their Diſcontent which 
their ill Succeſs has given them. 

9 T he firſt Thought that occurs upon being a 
Folly, is to ridicule 3 it and expoſe the Author; 
if we judg'd of others by ourſelves, and re- 
| Hefted how odious thoſe appear to us, who 
make a Jeſt of us on the like Occaſions, we 
| ſhould be more xeſerv'd when others are guilty 
of an Impertinence, and ſhould not a a 
malicious Joy at their Conſuſionn. ths 
Tis a Weakneſs natural to all Men, to give 
the Narrative to People at firſt fight, Fa 
their Fortune and Affairs, which they ae 
deſcribe with all the Advantages; i 
they do it with'a Deſign of pleaſing, and, being 
eſteem d, hut tis a Foolery that makes them 
look'd on as Impertinents. 
| I travell'd in a Stage - Coach three hundred 
Miles together with Celadon ; during the whole 
J ourney he found. Subject 'of Di W 
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talking to me of Himſelf, his Wife and his 
Children, his City and Country-Houſes, his 
Farmers and his Horſes; whatever Digreſſions 
1 made, he ſtill reduced the Diſcourſe to the 
ſame Subject; had he made any Reflection, he 
had found in my diſtracted Eyes, the little At- 
tention I gave to his tireſome Diſcourſe, 
which no ways touch'd or concernꝰd me. But 
the Pleaſure great Talkers take in their run of 
Tattle, hinders them from ſeeing how they 
weary others Patience, and lay them to ſleep. 

Sincerity does not oblige us always to ſay 
whatever we think; if you are too curiouſly 
examin' d, if you are preſs d to ſpeak upon 


certain Matters, which you can't explain 


without injuring a third Perſon or yourſelf, 
take heed how you open your Mind; or ſuffer 
yourſelf to he penetrated; make uſe of gene- 
ral Anſwers, which ſerve only to beat about 
the Buſh, and ſay nothing poſitive. Equitable 


Perſons ought not to take it amiſs, that you 


make a Myſtery oſ things that demand Secre- 
ſy, and which you cannot divulge without 
betraying your Friends or without betraying 
yourſelf. % In : K it 205 ; nee 4 
_ *Tisan Indiſcretion ta truſt Women with an 
important Secret; tho* we find ſome of them 
diſcreet, the generality, are not; ſufficient Mi- 
ſtreſſes of hat they ſay. A Secret. eſcapes 
them whether they will or no, without their 
perceiving it or deſiring to diſcover it. Tis 
much worſe, when they have an Engagement; 
their Heart is too ſtrong for their Head, and 
however reſerv'd they think they are, — 

ve 
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have not the Power to conceal any thing from 
_ a Lover; their own and their Friends Intereſt 
falls a Sacrifice to their Paſſion : Familiarity 
with Women can't but be ruinous, unleſs Rea- 
ſon governs the Heart. 
his Cenſure ought not to offend the Ladies; 

tis well known there are many who have all 
the Diſcretion and Prudence that can be defir'd, 
and who ate even more referv'd than the Men; 
but generally ſpeaking, tis a blameable Indif- 
cretion to truſt them with Things of Importance, 
before their Character is well 'known, and 
they muſt acknowledge it themſelves, 1 they 
will ſpeak ſincerely. 

The Character of a Confident a vaſt 
Complaiſance; a Man poſſeſs d and full of 
any engaging Paſſion, thinks every thing to be 
very important that has any rttonto — 
thoſe who unpaſſionately hear him, rega 
2 important T rifles. We 5 

— and cold Blood from a Man 
— the Influence of a t Paſſion, or a 
grand Affair that he is pierc'd with; but it 
were to be wiftfd, at leaſt, that he had the 
Diſcretion not to fatigue his Friends with inſig- 
niſicant Secrets, When he has nothing to con- 
fide to them. | 

Did we conſider the Fatigue they give us 
who teize us continually with their Affairs, 
their Intrigues, their Succeſſes and their Law- 
Suits, we ſhould not ſo oſten importune others 
wich bur Narratives, which can t chuſe hut be 
diſagreeable, by the little Intereſt they have in 
them. How extream is the Injuſtice of _— 
e b What- 
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— perſonally relates to them, always 
appears very conſiderable, whilſt they are but 
— affected with the moſt — 
Aſſairs of others. 

What a Torment is it to ce er 
nally talking of their Gains and Loſſes, enu- 
merating all the Turns and Accidents that hap- 
pen d in their Play, as if it were a material 
Point to know them; naming all the Perſons 
they plaid with, whaſe Pictures they draw, hand- 

ſome or ugly, as the Maggot bites. All Game- 

ſters have the ſame Jargon; That's 4 _ 
Throat! firſt Hand; dealt Thrice; 
has won or loft two hundred Guineazat «fog! 
This is the Stile, and all that's wanting is to 
carry a Pack of Cards about them, to os = 
an ocular Demonſtration of all the 
have plaid, and to ſay with the — 4 in 
the Comedy, in curling the Divin "Tos Pas e 
over Gaming: A few of Hlaurtt, 
Was ever ſuch Fortune? 5 

'Tis only want of Attention not to perceive 
the Uneaſineſs of People, to whom our Com- 
pany is troubleſome; for tis eaſy enough to 
obſerve that our Viſits are un welcome. 

Every Body has always ſo good an Opinion 
of himſelf, as to believe his Company is every 
where acceptable, and that he is received with 
Pleaſure; Why is this? but that a Man is ac- 

with himſelf, and views , himſelf al- 
ways on his beſt ſide.” The Proſpect of our 
Faults is ungrateful to us, and we throw off 
our Eyes for fear we ſhould perceive them; 
there is hs Mn more — m_ 
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than in knowing their on Character. I know 
not how this Science comes io be ſo much | 
lected; we ſpend a great deal of Time in 
learning uſeleſs Things, but take no Pains in 
the Study of our ſelves, and in opening the 
Folds and Doubles of our Hearts: We ſhould 
make fewer falſe Steps, and ſhould fall into 
leſs Extravagancies, if we better underſtood 
our ſelves. 

Narciſſus comes to Celantes with an Aſſu- 
ming Air, he ſmiles upon the Company, he 
applauds himſelf, he ſparkles, he talks of his 
Finery.; he enters, like any Woman, into the 
Particularities of his Dreſs; he values himſelf 
upon his Periwig, and the genteelneſs of his 
Habit: But now, this is the Buſineſs of the 
Periwig-maker and the Taylor; that which is 
yours, Narcaſſus, are the Impertinences you 
ſpeak, and are not aware of, thoſe you may 
reckon wholly to your own- Account; your 
9 Coat does not cover you en be- 

conſider d as a Fool. 

en of Leiſure and no Buſineſs think every 
Body like them; they ſettle themſelves in an 
Elbow-Chair, not to quit it the whole Aſter- 
noon; they conſider not, that thoſe they fatigue 
with their tedious Stories and frivolous News, 
are not at leiſure to hear them; that Buſineſs 
of Concern calls them another way : But yet 
we dare not, out of Decency, diſmiſs Perſons 
of a certain Character, nor let them ſee that 
we are tired with their Viſits ; tis more eligi- 
ble to bear with them, than to' make them our 
ru Is it not better to-live at home, * 

pos 


pod to the Uneaſiteſs of Solitude, than go to 


trouble others with Viſits and 4 that 


enrage them. 


n by their Quality'or:- 


excel, or e- 


their Birth, 'can't bear we 
ven equal them, in the Qualities which 


value themſelves upon. Forbear to rival a 


Man who can humble you, or ruin you with 
Impunity; this Rivalry muſt be fatal to you; 
conceal therefore part of your Talents, and con- 
ſider that *tis greater Wit than is imagin'd, not 
to ſuffer all your Wit to appear. Remember 
what a very ingenious Courtier ſaid once to his 
Friends, who upbraided him with his too great 
Complaiſance for the Emperor, who had made 
ill Verſes and yet was charm'd with them. H/ould 
you have me, ſays he, have more Senſe than a 
Man "who commands twelve © Legions, and can 
baniſh mes | 

If you ſuffer your Politicks to be perceie's; 
you are politick to no purpoſe ; you'll be con- 


ſider'd only as a Spy, and your Company will 


be always upon their Guard, and ſo many Pre- 
cautions will be taken againſt your Antilices, 
as to diſappoint the uſe of them. od 

The Commerce of moſt People turns only 
upon Cunning ; their Abilities conſiſt only in 


laying Snares, and trepanning thoſe whom they 


amuſe by the Pretences of a falſe Sincerity. T is 
ſo much the harder to arm ourſelves againſt 
their Artifices, becauſe we have no Diſtruſt of 


them, nor ſtand upon our Guard. We can't 


ſuſpect a Man who talks to us as his Confi-. 
dents, and pretends to inttuſt us with his Se- 
crets, 


A 
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- crets,. chat he has piteh d upon us for his Bub- 


The Diſtinctions Parents have for ſome of 
their Children to the Prejudice of the reſt, are 
attended always with ill Conſequences, if they 
have the Indiſcretion to diſcover their Thoughts, 
and *tis almoſt impoſſible to conceal them; 
the greater Affection they have for ſome, the 
greater Indifterence, or even Averſion 
have for others; this difference of Efteem 
ruins the mutual Friendſhip which Children 
of the ſame Family owe each other, as exci- 
ting Jealouſies amongſt them: Fathers and 
Mothers have an hard Task to keep their Af- 
fections evenly pois'd, with reſpect to all their 
Children; but they ought artfully to diſſemble 
their Preference, and to prevent the Effects of 
it; that which cannot be pardon'd them, is 

their openly declaring their Averſion for the 
one, and a blind Paſſion for the others whom 
have choſen for their Darlings ; they ſa- 
ihce all to the Fortune of theſe Fondlings, 
and oblige the others by their repeated Hard- 
ſhips, to betake themſelves to ways of Life re- 
pugnant to their Natures. 
Celadon's Family is abſolutely _ ruin'd b 
the Miſunderttanding riſen amongſt his-Chil. 
dren ;; he had a vaſt Eſtate, which he very un- 
equally divided by his Will; he had an ex- 
travagant and indiſcreet Paſſion. for one of 
the younger Sons, to. whom he Vo ome the 
greateſt part of his Fortune. This Diſtinction 
alarm'd all the reſt, and united them againſt 
their Brother; they have ** 
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their Liſe th make void the Will, chufing ra- 


ther to ruin alt theit Eftat ; Win" to leave it to 


their Brothers” and 6 um rieher can them 
ſelves. | 4 

. of who tk 15 frecly' 

of their Affairs before their Servants? Can they ' 

d 


the Nſcretion of theſe ſervile Souls 
form d of Mud?” They can ſeldom forbear tel- 
ling all they have heard, and tis by this Raſca- 
liey, the moſt emportarit Sectets of the Maſters 
are reveard: Setvarits have a woniderfuf Cu- 
riofity to æno alt, ant as great an Iteh to tell 


it vain; it feems as if chey meant to compen- 


ſate themſelves hereby, for the Pains and Mi- 
ſery of their Servitude. Vexation, Intereſt, 
and Folly, makes th * te ſpeak, and fometimes 
their Malice and iff 


Moſt young e are 6h 2 od talk © 
without knowing re rus 
fear, that if the fi woke we 85 have” 
bat a bad Opinion of their Parts? There is a 
Way of Hearing, Which eaſily convinces that 


Stupidity is not the Occaſion of out᷑ Silence: 


But fappoſe the Wotſt, is it not better to leave 
People dubious whether they have Wit, than 
to convince” them by their impertinent Di- 
courſe that they have none? 

That which makes us venture to talk with” 
ſuch Aſſurance, is the Perſuaſion we are under, 
that what we fay is heard with Pleafire; We 
laugh” with thofe chat Taugh” at dur Follies, 
and don't perceive” ourſelves to bt the ridicu- 
lous What a Service would it be to a 


Man, too conceited of his Merit, could we 


| D - undeceive 
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undeceive him? How many Extravagancies 
would this ſave him? But where is the Hand 
that is delicate and bold enough to couch this 
Cataract? And, what Curſes might not the 
Phyſician expect, who ſhould perform ſo won- 
derful an Operation ? | 

That which cafe legt to give, ſaid a brave 

Man, is Counſel : Tis a very nice Matter, 
which deſerves to be maturely weigh'd. One 
comes and conſults you upon a Subject that 

ires great Conſideration, you anſwer him 
at hazard, be follows your Advice, and unſea- 
ſonably embarks in an Affair, the Succeſs 
whereof is doubtful; what Reproaches are 
you not juſtly obnoxious to, if the Event 
prove unhappy ? | 
Without knowing well the Character and 
docil Temper of thoſe you have to do with, 
you ſhould be very reſerv'd in giving your Ad- 
vice, Inſtead of rendring yourſelf neceſſary, 
you are regarded as a troubleſome Man, who 
have always ſome unlucky News to tell, and 
are always finding Fault. The Generality of 

Mankind are well enough inſtructed in their 
Duties: If they commit Faults, it is not out 
| of . Ignorance, for they know better than they 
do, and what you ſay to them is very inſigni- 
ficant. It requires ſo much Circumſpection to 
give others advice, that the wiſeſt Men ſel- 
dom hazard to do it. Moſt People look upon 
' thoſe Advices as Reprimands, and they wound 
inſtead of curing them ; you become the Ene- 
my of thoſe whom: you would reduce to their 
Duty, and fave the Regret of playing the Fool. 


If 
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I you venture to make your Remonſtrances 
and are ill receiv'd, ſuffer not any Indig- 
nation to appear, nor fall out with them about 
it; you would be very capricious and ill-hu- 
moured, ſhould you think to impoſe - your 
Councils on all the World, and reſent their 
taking other Reſolutions ; that Chagrin is no- 
thing but a Delicacy of Self-Love ; there's 
nothing ſo formidable as a Friend, who takes 
advantage of his. Experience, to propoſe. all 
his Advices to us as Laws, and with a magi- 
ſterial Ayre; who would debar us of the Pri- 
vilege of examining what he ſays, and force 
our Aſſent by his Authority, rather than win 
8 ee 
he World is full of People that report 
whatever they hear ſaid, that dishgure and 
empoyſon it; tis a villanous Part, and a cer- 
tain to be hated and deſpis d. Vou 
don't much oblige a Man by relating to him 
the ill Things that have been ſaid of him: you 
are quickly paid. for your Indiſcretion, and 
you become the firſt Object of his Averſion 
and Reſentment. Fen m_ 3s 14 
A Man muſt be very bold to rally others up- 
on their Faults or Conduct; tis giving them - 
a Sort of Right to rally you in their turn. 
The Vexation a Man feels in being expos d to 
his Face, quickens his Underſtanding to per- 
ceive the Faults of his Cenſors; there is no need 
of long Conſideration always to find Repar- . 
tees, ſince the ſame Reproaches they caſt on 
others, may commonly, with greater Juſtice, 
be retorted upon them, Philtmon upbraids. 
5 ans 
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Sefer with the Meannefs of his Birth, when 
every body knows that Philemon's Father is a 
Retailer of Cloth in a Town not a hundred 
Miles from London, If you are wiſe and love 
your own -repoſe, never attack a Woman up- 
on her Beauty, when ſhe ſets up for handſome, 


nor upon her Conduct when the aſſects to be 
thought diſcreet ; theſe are Matters of a very 
nice Nature, and anne 
them. 

Raillery is a Thing of difficult and even 
dangerous Practice, unleſs it be attempet d with 
certain Circumſtances which remove its Sting 
and Gall; it ought to divert the Indiſſerent, 
without woundin ng the Intereſd, which are 
two things difficu wy combin d. "The End of 
fine Naillery is to quicken Converſation; if 
you criticize the Follies or Infirmities of others 
you offend them ; you are to break off and 
C the Diſcourſe, as ſoon as you perceive 
the »th-to diſconcert; or ſowre thoſe it is 
addteſsd to; you run the Riſque of a ſerious 
Frouble, occaſion'd by a frivolous Fhing, 
ill interpreted, and taken by the wrong Han- 


dle. 
Quarrels daily happen for Words 
ly dropt? If the Perſon they are 
addreſs d to is affronted, and demands an Ex- 
plication, we are not always in the Humour 
to content him, we deſpiſe his Reſentment; 
if he perſeveres to demand Satisfaction, we 
laugh at his Threats and Bluſtering; that 
which in the Beginning was only a Jeſt and a 
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and the Cauſe of great Conteſts that have ſome- 
times very fatal Effects. WITS 
They that jeſt on others, don't always. 
mean to' offend. them; they do it rather to 
have the Pleaſure of ſaying a witty Thing. 
than apy;; premeditated Deſign to diſoblige 
them; Men of Wit, who underſtand Raillery, 
are always. on the Laughter- ſide, and-contri- 
bute ſomething to the Intention of the Speaker. 
The Man that's downright and all of a Piece, 
fullenly aggravates what is ſaid, and by the 
Diſturbances he manifeſts, revives the Raillery, 

which would have died on its own accord, 
Me find, in Societies, People of a certain 
Character, which ſeem born for nothing elſe 
but to ſay diſobliging Things; a Man, muſt 
not trip, before them; + they criticize all the 
Faults that are committed in their Preſence, 
and droll upon them, even to the fatiguing 
thoſe that hear them. Others are naturally 
ſurly ; their Ways, the Sound of their Voice, 
have ſomething Savage in them, and it ſeems 
that they! open not their Mouth but to affront 
one or other,” r. Fac 
Does Dorantes' pretend to be an accom- 
pliſh's: Men, by giving horrible Pourtraits of 
all the Women he is acquainted with? Will 
he make every body jealous of him, be the Ter- 
ror of Husbandꝭ and the Bugbear of Lovers? 
If you'll believe the Romance he makes of Wo 
men, flier> are none that are Regular or Modeſt ; 
none that he attacks. can hold out a Moment 
inſt his Charms and admirable Merit. 
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And what an abominable thing is it to boaſt of 
Favours, which no· body ever chought of ſhew- 
ing him ? 

Every body knows that tis ridiculous to be 
. affected or myſterious, to be conceited or ſhy ; 
but neither ought we, the firſt Viſit we pay, 
to be familiar, as if the Acquaintance had been 
of long Standing; to talk of our moſt ſecret 
Affairs, or to deſire People, whom we hardly 
know, to make us their Confidents ; they are 
perfectly aſtoniſh'd at this F amiliarity, which 
is grown up in a Moment. 

Tis a Sign of a prodigious Indiſcretion to 
aſſume a Familiarity with Perſons of an ele- 
vated Rank, whoſe Character commands Ro- 
ſpect; theſe Liberties beſpeak a ſordid Educa- 
tion, which ſmells of the Shop, and perſect 
| Ignorance of Decorum, If Perſons of a certain 
Eminency forget themſelves, and but ill main- 
tain the Honour of their Birth, others ought 
not to forget it, but ſtill to continue in Reſpect. 
Antimus, the  farſt time he fees a Woman of 
Quality, gives himſelf ridiculous Liberties ; 

. he takes her by the Hand, and entertains her 
with Diſcourſe full of groſs Ambiguities, which 
are neither becoming him that ſpeaks, nor her 
that hears them. I he Spectators can't ſuffici- 
ently admire'the Indifcretion of a Perſon who 
on breaks through all the Rules of Decency, 
ive full ſwing to his Humour. 

ſome Women, of ever ſo little Wit, at 

firſt, eclipſe whatever comes before them, be- 
cauſe few People make Reflexion: We are ſur- 
pris d by their Beauty, before we have time 
© 1 to 


Concerning Indiſcretion. ? 
to bethink ourſelves ; Tis only Cuſtom that 
can recover us from this firſt Illuſion; the 
wretched Things they ſay diſſipate the Charm, 
and we are tired at laſt with continual gazing 
on a fine Picture. A Woman of great Beauty 
and little Wit ought to keep a politick Silence, 
if ſhe has Senſe enough to underſtand her true 

Intereſts. | 

Plotina, by her filly Diſcourſe, and the Fol- 
lies that eſcape her, effaces the Tmpreffion her 
Beauty makes on all that behold her: It ſeems 
'as if Nature had exhauſted herſelf in all thoſe 
Charms ſhe has laviſh'd upon her outward 
Perſon; if ſhe talk'd leſs it would be impoſſi- 
ble not to be captivated by ſo accompliſh'd a 
Beauty; but the Misfortune is, ſhe will be al- 
ways talking, and ſhe ſeems not to open her 
Lips but to ſpeak childiſh and foolifh Things; 
ſhe ſometimes asks ſuch impertinent Queſtions 
as makes every body ſhrug up their Shoulders, 
amazing them with her Sill ne 3. She one Day 
ask'd, whether Cz/ar was a Chriſtian, becauſe 
he liv'd at Rome where the Pope reſides. We 
know indeed that Women are not oblig'd to 
underſtand all the Particulars of the Roman 
Hiſtory ; but there are ſome things ſo very ob- 
vious, that they can't be ignorant of them 
without the Imputation of Simplicity. 
A Gentleman of the Sword is diſtinguiſh'd 
from the Multitude only by his eminent Qua- 
lity, and a great Courage ſupported with an 
uncommon Prudence; he muſt diſcern the Oc- 
caſions wherein he ought to expoſe himſelf. 
Tis not for a Commander to act the Part of a 
D 4 Muſ- 
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Muſquetier or a Trooper; let him be Brave, 
but not Raſh and Fool- hardy. We don't pity 
thoſe who are acceſſary to their own-Deaths in 
Places where their Duty did not call them; 
but when a Man finds himſelf under ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances as admit of no farther Precautions, 
let him then give full Scope and Exerciſe to 
his Courage. "TL BED 

A Man need have but one violent Paſſion to 
ruin the beſt eſtabliſh'd- Fortune: What then 
can be expected from thoſe who give them- 
ſelyes up to all the Paſſions, and plunge into 
all Sorts of Pleaſures? In viewing the Extra- 
vagance of ſome Women, one would think 
they ſtudied to bring their Affairs into Confu- 
ſion. They hazard vaſt Sums at Play, they 
borrow Money upon exceflive Intereſt, they 
buy very dear, and ſell their Goods at a ſordid 
Price, and put every Thing to pawn. What's 
this but a total Diſorder, a general Diſſipation 
The Counteſs of Merlet, after ſhe had loſt all 
her Money at Baſſet, ſold her Plate, her Ta- 
peſtry, her Linen, her Petticoats, and the Bed 
on which ſhe lay. Ry, 1 

The Ruin of certain Houſes is inevitable, 
where the Husband is only a Fantom, under 
the Shelter of whoſe Name all is done, whilſt 
he never knows any thing of the Matter; that 
Confuſion is a certain Preſage of the Ruin of 
Domeſtick Affairs. An Houſe govern'd in that 
Manner reſembles a Ship that is toſs'd at the 
Pleaſure of the Winds, whilſt the Pilot takes 
ng Cale of it | 


Expences 
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Expences ill plac'd and miſunderſtood, do a 
Man no Honour; to ſpend Money ſeaſonably, 
in your Intereſts, requires Art and _— A. 
Man feels for a long Time the counter-Blow 
of indifcreet Expences ; thouſands of People 
are ridiculous in their Pleaſures, they ruin their 
p of thoſe - 


mortifying Re-- 
ng livd in 
plendot, to want Neceffaries, and be conti- 
nually ſenſible of the Importunities attending 
domeſtick Wants; they who intoxicate yon 
with their Intereſs'd Praifes, whilft they find 
2 magnificent Table at your Houſe, pretend 
they dont know you, and deſpiſe you when 
the Diforder of your Aﬀairs has brought you - 
to have occafion for their Aſſiſtance. 

Should Florimes live but Ten Years longer, 
he would fearce have wherewithal to buy him 
Bread and-Cloaths ; the Treats he gives you 
cane call Dinners, he daily furmſhes out 
Nupeial Peaſts, and he is the Property of his 
Paraſttes, who turn his Head with their Praiſes, . 
who boaft his Netinue, his Equipage, , and his 
vaſt Expenee ; He tas already fold two fine 
Eſtates, his Creditbts camonr on all Sides, he 
is forc'd to borrow- Money at an extravagant 
Intereſt, to have conſtantly at his Table a: 
crowd of Platterers, who (elf him, at too dear. 
2 Rate, their mercenary Encomium s. 

; if Con- 
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Concerning Affectation. 


A Ffectation is the Falſification of the: whole 
: Perſon, which: deviates from all that is 
Natural, whereby it might pleaſe, to put' on 
an afcititious Ayre, wherewithal to become 
Ridiculous. It is the Effect of a corrupt Taſte, 
of an extravagant Imagination, of an immo- 
derate and miſtaken Deſire of pleaſing and di- 
ſtinguiſhing one's Self. The other Vices are 
confin'd within certain Bounds, and have a 
particular Object, but Afe&ation diffuſes it- 
| ſelf over the whole Man, and infeQts the good 
Qualities both of Body and Mind. People cor- 
rupted with this Vice, have nothing natural 
in their Way of Talking, Walking, Drefling, 
turning their Eyes or Head, theſe are Motions 
unknown to other Men. In order to ſpeak, 
there needs no more than to open the th 
eaſily, and without Pains; but they ſeek a 
Myſtery in it, they ſeem to be mov'd with 
Springs ; it would, grieve them to Laugh, 
Cqugh, or Spit like the Vulgar; their Diſguiſe 
reaches even to the Sound of their Voice. To 
expreſs the moſt common Things, they uſe a 
Jargon that it's the hardeſt Thing * 
to underſtand, tis made up of cull'd Words 
and Paraphraſes; their Gravity and their De- 
| votion 
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Vice; they 
ſelves from the ſame Motive; if they pretend 
to reject the Eulogies you give them, they ſuf- 
fer their Intentions to appear through their ſtu- 


died Grimaces; tho' they enjoy a perſect Health 


they are continually complaining of the Deli 
eacy of their Conſtitution, and take it amiſs 
if you do not ſympathize with their imaginary 
The affected and finical Ayre taints the beſt 
Things and. whatever good Qualities a Man 
has, he needs but this one Frailty to become 
Ridiculous. ' If Emilia would ſpeak to be 
underſtood, if ſhe did not affect too far-fetch'd: 
Expreſſions, if ſhe did not diſguiſe the Sound 
of her Voice, which is naturally ſoft and har- 
monious; if, being hale and of a florid Com- 
plexion, ſhe did not conſtantly complain of 
her ill Health, ſhe would paſs for a Woman of 
Senſe; but ſenſible People can't endure her, be- 
cauſe of her ridiculous Affectations. | 
Take heed how you diſguiſe yourſelf and 
copy others; ſtick to Nature if you defire to 
pleaſe, for whatever is fictitious and affected, 
is always inſipid and diſtaſtſul: You need 
only won Eyes and behold Lucina, to 
ſee the ill of Affectation. She has Wit, 
and Beauty, and Merit, and yet ſhe is not 
5 becauſe ſhe will counterfeit others; 
ſhe mimicks the Walk of this Lady, the Sound 
of the Voice of that; ſhe turns her Eyes in a 
Way that is unnatural ; ſhe opens and ſhuts © 
her Niouh in Meaſureand Time; 2 


man. This it is that 


and it ſeldom pardons the Deſign of daa ling 


conſiſts the 5 a Woman, We thank 


be acted with Wheels and Pullics like a Ma» 
chine ; tis a Piece of Clockwork. Tis true, 
the imitates good Patterna, but all ſhe does is 
offenſive; bocauſe ſhe: has ſorſaken her own - 
natural Behaviour ſor a borrowed ane of o- 


ters; in ſhort, ſhe is a bad Copy of excellent 


Cieli mene, where- ever ſhe comes, is declaim- 
ing againſt Gallantry, and ſets up for a vir- 
tuous and nice Lady, whilſt every body knows 
the Number and of ber Gallants; no 
body. would. trouble their Head, nor think of 
unravelling her Intrigues, but for her Affecta- 
tion to be thought a madaſt and regular Wo- 
ſharpens Satire, to. be 
expatiating againſt the Vices her Conſcience 
upbraidz her with, and whereof the Publick is 
not ignorant: This Hypocriſy provokes every 
body's: Laughter, and 2 of wiping off 
the Faults, raiſeth a freſh Attention to obſerve 
them; the Publick is a clear-fighted and ma- 
lignant Judge; it is hard to be impoſed on, 


and ſurpriſing is ; tis more indulgent to thoſe 


who deal above-board, and confeſs theis Weak- 
neſſes. 


Lyfe ü confeſſes her Conduct has 
been bad, and that ſhe is ſorry for it; that her 
'Femper over-ruPd her, and: that -ſhe pities 
thoſe who tread in the ſame Paths; ſhe exhorts 
her Daughter to follow another Train, incul- 
cating perpetually, that Gallantry has miſ- 
chievous Remorſes, and that in Virtue alone 


be 
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who follow the . Motion 88 of their: 


Mother. | 

Tee wu Gio bem model but your Ma- 
deſty has an Ayre of Auſterity, which comes 
too near Moroſeneſs. Honeſt ! are not 
inconſiſtent with true Modeſty ; there's more 
of AﬀeRtation than Philoſophy in not daring to 
* when you hear' nnn 


* modeſt 23 Wonen n he: 
ought not to have a moroſe Virtue, nor pretend: 
to be alarm'd at Commendation, when the is 
praiſed ſor her Merit, her good Mein or her 
Beauty; ſhe is more ſenſible of them than any: 
body elſe, 7 'tis „ 

tence of Modeſty, to reject an ang 
Leok the Incenſe that is given ber. — 

The tun aum i nt b. nf a Steed 
neſs of Praiſes, nor to reject them with an af- 
fected Diſdain, when: we think we deſerve 
them. Our Intentions are eaſily ſeen through 
our Diſguiſe ;- let us civilly receive the Com- 
pliments that are.made us, when the Flattery 
is not fulfom.; it being a ridiculous Aſſectation 
to refuſe all Commendation, when we have 
any Sort of Merit. 

A Woman makes herſelſ ſulpetied when ſhe 


ſets. up. for a ſcrupulous Modeſty ; this great. 
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33 of appearing virtuous, is com- 
monly too ſtudied, but the other Extream is 

ſill more dangerous and blameable; too fawn- 
ing and carefling Ways, are Indications of an 
amorous Soul, and *tis ill reaſoning to think 


to engage Men by luſcious Diſcourſes: Who- 


ever has ever ſo little Delicacy, is quickly ſur- 
feited with ſo ill-managed and profuſe a Com- 
ifance: A too viſible F — and blind 
eſignation, in a little time — the 
Paſſions we think very em well 
1 
Women that are boaſting at every . that 
they are no Coquets, that they pity thoſe who 
take too much Liberty or forget the 
are greater Coquets than they imagine; but 
they have ſome ſecret Intereſts to conceal their 
Motions from thoſe that, narrowly watch 
them; others, whoſe Conduct is more even, 
and whoſe Conſcience does not reproach them, 
act more naturally, and don't over- act the Part 
of Virtue. - Tis odds, but they that affect 
theſe Grimaces have only a ſuperficial Virtue; 
their eternal Panegyricks upon Modeſty, their 
diſdainful Treatment of thoſe who not 
outward Appearances, are no great Warrants 
of their Modeſty; but that ſeeming Reſerved- 


neſs ſerves to dazzle Fools, tis a Kind of 


Veil they throw over their ſecret Myſteries 


| ina Varniſh that gives Luſtre to their falſe 


Modeſty. 

Serenia was always thought to be an ac- 
compliſh'd Pattern of Modeſty and Regulari- 
ty; he Publick ſuffer d itſelf to 9 by 
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the Honeſty of thoſe modeſt Maxims — 
nally had in her Mouth; no body gave them- 
ſelves the Trouble to pry into her uR; or 
diſturb her Enjoyment of a falſe Repatation, 
which ſhe had artfully uſurp'd: She has at 
laſt diſgrac'd herſelf by an Intrigue which 
made 'a Noiſe of in the World and has 
ruin'd her. The Blaze of this Diſcovery has 
remov d the V eil which conceal'd her Inclina- 
tions; ſhe is confider'd as a Crack, and no - 
reckoning is made of all the Pains ſhe took to 
hide her ſecret 
Whatever Pretentions Women make, or fine 
Maxims they deliver in Behalf of Virtue, the 
Generality are Wantons at the Bottom; they 
have an naturally addicted to Gallantry 
and Intrigues, and nothing but a ſublime Vir- 
tue can correct this Inclination ; but as this is 
rarely to be met with, their Bias governs | 
them; we are oblig'd to them when they'll 
do-ſo much as conſtrain themſelves, to ſave 
outward Appearances. _ That Conftraint is a 
kind of Homage which they pay. to Virtue. 
*Tis a pleaſant Scene enough for thoſe who 
know the ſecret Intrigues of ſome Women, to 
hear them haranguing and preaching in the 
Praiſe of Modeſty ; they can't forbear laugh- 
ing in their Sleeve to ſee them vent ſevere 
in a grave and ſolemn Tone; ſome 
Bubbles are wheedled by theſe Appearances, 
but wiſe Men know how to judge of them. 
Rather modeſtly bear the Praiſes that are 
given you and you — than reje& them 
with a ER and affected Roughneſs; tis 
l ä * ly 


is a Sign of u ridiculous Vanity to be too 
covetous of Praiſe, and to appear to beg it 


= - 


Whence proceeds the Affectation of Talking 

inually to your Diſadvantage ? Is it out 

m you have all the III 

| —. aps you, which you ſay your ſelf ? 
bat cant be your Meaning, but you love to 

talk of yourſelf at any Rate; Thi is only the 

Subtilty of your Vanity, 
flatter 


"> 


Concerning Afſettation. | 
have notreally.the Deſee which you modeſtly 
attribute to youxſeif. 


ie $41 7 204% erg 

Ii from the ſame, Motive People talk of 

their good | Qualities and their Faults. W] 
would think it was from a ſecret and nice 
Complacency in herſelf, that 7/mene ſays ſo 
often ſhe is not handſome, and that the has a 
coarſe and groſs Complexion. ? She means by 
this ſigcere Confeſlion to engage People to enter 
into the Particulars of her Beauty, and tell 
her of her Eyes which are large and ſweet; if 
ſhe were not well aſſur d that her Charms 
would make amends for her Deſects, ſhe would 
not ſpeak of them with ſo much Freedom. 
_'Tisa wrong Method to think of eſtabliſh- 
ing a Reputation upon the Ruin of that of o- 
thers. I have but an ill Opinion of the Virtue 
of a Woman, who ri y condemns other 
Womens Conduct. The Affectation of thoſe 
unmerciful/ Criticks, who interpret amiſs eve- 
ry twinkling of the Eye upon every, Geſture 
and Step that is made, is almoſt. an inf 
Sign that they do themſelves all that they, cn 
demn. Ti a Symptom of a depraved Heart 
to ſuſpect the moſt indifferent Action to be 
criminal. 1 | | Mi 3z -4 4% 

How is it that Symene can't bear to hear ano- 
ther Woman ſpoken well of in her Preſence ? 
If one. offers to commend the Virtue and good 
Conduct of any one, ſhe flies out immediately, 
gives horrible Deſcriptions of them, and for- 
ges, extemporey' 2 thouſand imaginary In- 
trigues that they are not concern d in. & 

l any 
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any virtuous and r Woman in the World. 
Symene, and thoſe of the ſame Stamp, ſhould 
in Policy be ſilent, when that Subject is hand- 
led; the Wantonneſs of others does not excuſe 
their ill Conduct, but they think to eſcape in 
the Crowd, and to find their Defence in the 
great Numbers. | | 

. Moſt Women take for Civility and good 
Breeding, what they do out of a too forward 
Complaifance, and which is only the Effect of 
a too eaſy Humour. If it be to pleaſe the Men, 
they relax ſo much, they are out in their Ac- 
count. A ſtately Carriage is a ſurer Way to 
bring them to the Point they wiſh for, that 
retains' them in their Duty and Reſpect before 
them; we muſt not, however, confound a 
Fpirited Reſerve with an untractable and haugh- 
ty Pride; the pretended Virtuous, affect ſome- 
times to dazzle thoſe that ſee not to the bot- 
tom of their Deſigns. There are Women who 
think to act the Stately, by affronting every 
body, and rebuffing thoſe that careſs them; 
this is not Statelineſs but Extravagance. 
nſenſible Perſons, who don't ſeem to be 
touch'd with the moſt obliging Things that 
are ſaid to them, are very incommodious for 
Society, they would think themſelves injured 
to depart one Moment from their Gravity; 
the - pretendedly Modeſt commonly fall into 
this Fault; ſcarce will they venture to laugh, 
however diverting are the Things that- are 
ſaid to them; if they open their Mouths, tis 
to ſpeak two or three Words in an affected and 


ſolten d Tone; that pretended Shy neſs _ 
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little ſet by; they would do better to be ſoci- 
able and to laugh as others do, when the Sub- 
jects require it; a genteel Gaiety, mixt with a 
ittle Gravity, is very charming to Society. | 
They that prepare and learn by Heart what _ , 
they are to ſay in Converfation, feldom pleaſe ; 
Diſcourſe muſt be raisd vecafionally, and 
Chance and Hazard muſt conduct it; they who 
hy down the Plan of what they ought to ſay, 
give no Ear to others ; they are only watch- 
ing for a Moment to bring in what they have 
learnt, and it ſeldom happens that they place 
it pertinently. When you have faid a good 
Thing, don't repeat it, whether the Company 
heard or loſt it. Set not up for a Wit if you 
would be eſteem'd or courted, nor take upon 
you alone to find Laughter for the reſt, and 
furniſh Wit for the whole Company. It fares 
with the Beauty of the Mind, almoſt as with 
that of the Ladies, who never pleaſe leſs than 
when they affect to be handſome. This Leſſon 
has been often repeated to Clarina, the is pret- * 
ty and amiable, and ſhe knows it too well ; 
whenever vou tell her ſhe is handſome, ſhe 
bridles and pompouſly ' expoſes her Charms, 
like a Peacock ſpreading his Tail; the pleaſes 
leſs becauſe ſhe would over-pleaſe; her Beauty 
has not all its Influence, becauſe the affects too 
ren en Ss oh | 
A. Mother who is already upon the Decline = 
Ws herſelf to be handſome, and would 
e thought „is very careful to put he 
Chrildren r the Way, the unqueſtionable 
Teſtimonies of her Age. The Affectatiom of 
my appearing; 


* 
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appearing. Young, in a Woman beginning to 


ears, draws only Contempt and Raillery 

2 thoſe who know * Infatuation, ag ex- 
poſes her Wrinkles and tarniſh'd Com lexion 
to Teſts 9”; Inſults, Tis in vain for 9 Sn 
to think of pleaſing by their Charms, when 
che Seaſon 9 them i PL over 3 there's no impo- 
70 upon the 5 5 are too penetrating 
Ly 75 Mothers of this Humour, abandon 
ucation of their Daughters to Strangers, 

hee. by this Remoteneſs, loſe the Efteem and 
Aſſection which they owe. them; but they gain 


by it another Way, by not being Witneſſes of 


their . and Gallantry. 

* has four matriageable Daughters 
which ſhe ſuffers to grow, ſtake Virgins, ' with- 
out thoughts of marrying them; ſhe's! ſo a- 


fraid of the Title of Grand-mother, that ſhe 


immediately diſcourages all the Matches that 
are offer d, without ſo much as entring into 
a Negotiation, be they never ſo adyantage- 
- * ous; „ ortion -for 

„ 


There are Mothers that fes fil leſs goods | 


N. wf their 


bumou?'d than ae, "a 
Daughters, as in france, by 
to veil themſelves in ſpight of their Tnling. 
tions; they deny them thoſe little 
that young Maids are ſo ;affeQted. with, and 
e eee 


ee 
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Concerning Afectation. 69 
- A Woman, who for a long time has had the 
Reputation of Heauty, would at laſt diftinguifh' 

herſelf by her Devotion, when ſhe can be no 
longer handſome: It mortifies her to loſe the 
Empire ſhe obtain'd over Hearts, and fhe tries 
to eſtabliſh another kind of Dominion over 
Minds. To fucceed in this, the takes a quite 
oppoſite-Condu to what ſhe has always ufed. 
Feaſts, Walks, Companies, s and Dreſ- 
ſing, took her by turns; flie muff now act a- 
nother Part, and change her Batteries, when 


the Fire of Eyes is extinguifh'd, and her Face 


is upon the Decay; ſhe muſt have recourſe to 
Singularities and Retirement, aſſume a myſte- 


rious Air, affect a Severity of Behaviour, ut- 


ter Maxims of exalted Virtue, with a grave 
and compos d Countenance, tho” the Heart be 
in the ſame Poſition as before; ſhe changes the 
Object without changing the Inclination; when 
we pierce through her Hypocriſies, we find in 
her a ſecretand exceptious Pride, the Quinteſ- 


ſence of Jealouſy, and all the other Paſſions 
that poſſeſ' her'when the was addifted to the 


World. 4 e 
The Romiſþ Votaries would not be fo nume- 
rous, if they thought themſelves oblig d to 


bits to merit the Reputation of Devotees; but 
it is much eaſier to lengthen their Sleeves and 
to bring Sacks ſull of Medals and Beads to the 
Church, than to grow humble and modeſt, 


complaiſant and charitable. As long as we ſee. 


theſe Votaries ſlandering all Mankind, more 
opinionated«than other Women, more abound- 


* 
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Reformation, and to get rid of their evil Ha- 


70 Reflection upon Ridicule. 
ing in their own Senſe, more forward in their 
Families, leſs complaiſant to their Husbands, 
more delicate in all that relates to them; 'there's 
no great Reckoning to be made of their ſophi- 
ſtical Devotion. . 
That which moſt diſcredits the Devotees is, 
that with all the Outſides and Appearances of 
Piety, they will in nothing be behind-hand 
with the Women of the World; oy game, 
they enter into all the Aſſignations of Pleaſure, ' 
they have the ſame Care. of their Beauty, as 
the Coquets themſelves ; the Regards they have 
for their Perſons proceed even to Delicacy ; 
they can't bear a Word that has any Tendency 
to an Aﬀeont ; and under Pretence of an affect- 
ed Zeal, they cenſure the Conduct of all other 
Women, and laſh them with unmerciful Ca- 
lumnies, as if they were intruſted with the 
Charge of reforming all the Citi. 
| All AﬀeQtation is unbecoming, but it is cri- 


( 

minal in matter of Devotion, and only be- 0 
longs. to thoſe Cabal Votaries, whoſe whole b 
Megs conſiſts in a ſtarch d and affected Out- h 
de. | | | 7 d 
The Reputation of a virtuous and regular e 
Nan, is extremely flattering. to Self- Love, as 
giving an Aſcendant over others; but there's 
Reaſon to fear, that a falſe Devotion uſurps 
the Place of the true, and that the Mask is 
taken for the Reality, Men employ every 
thing to make their Fortune, and ſome are 
known to coveran extravagant Ambition under 
the Veil of Devotion, who ſtick not at the 
greateſt Violences and Injuſtices, * 


Dee 


— * - — — 


they can skreen their Reputation; theſe Abu- 
ſes being a Reproach on true Devotion; and 
ſome there are ſo nice, as to refuſe the Appel- 


lation of Devout, as a Scandal and Affront. 
How fatiguing a thing is it to hear thoſe 


People, who uſe ſelect Words in their Diſ- 
courſe to expreſs the moſt trivial Things? Is 
there any need of ſtudying for a Periphraſis to 


call for Drink, or to ask what a Clock tis? 


What's the Reaſon, Derilas, you affect always 
the uſe of new-coin'd Words, and will have 


nothing common with the People? Are you 
fantaſtical e- 
ords, wherewith - 
you think to embelliſh your Diſcourſe, give 
you an effeminate and ridiculous Air; you 


afraid you ſhould not a 
nough? Theſe faſhionable 


think you are applauded, when People ridicule 


and ſneer you. 


Perſons. of mean Birth procure nothing but 


Conroe by the Artifice they employ to con- 
ceal the 
be kindlier treated, if they ingenuouſly ac- 


knowledg'd what they are; e more 


deſpicable than the Affectation they have to be 
eternally talking of the Employs of their Re- 
lations, and what noble Things they have 
done in former Ages; this often expoſes them 
to very mortiſying Reflections, for the World 


is not always in Humour to applaud ſo ridicu- 


lous a Vanity. 


A Woman, who has a Fancy in her Head to 


counterfeit a Perſon of Quality, and, though 


ſhe riſe purely from the Vulgar and the Shop, 
diſmiſſes every thing that's natural, and con- 
ſequently 
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hame of their Original; they would 


9 
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ſequently all by which tas poſſible to pleaſe ; 
her Ways, her Language; the Tone of her 
Voice, her Walk, is M Retitious; Me is per. 
petually cavilling with others about their 


lity, and their want of Conſideration for ber 


Perfon ; ſhe renounces all her Relatiors, whoſe 
mechanick Employs are invincible Teſtimonies 
of her Extraction. Lyſe carries o the Extra- 
vagance ſo far, as to make her Husband paſs 
for her Steward, before Women of ety 
who'dor't know him, and who” at- why” 
keeps fuch an awkard Fellow about her? 
s a very common Femptation for the Ci- 
tizens to deſire to keep a Commerce with Re- 
tainers to the Court, to mingle in their Aſſig- 
nations, to copy them, and ſtudy their Lan- 


guage and their Ways; theſe ſometimes Hap- 
pen to be very wretched Patterns, which muſt 


needs produce worſe Tranſeripts; one Man's 


Air gruffer than another, can't ehuſe bert have 


a bad Effect. Fronto is born im à plentiful 
Fortune, he has one of the chief Offices of the 
Long; robe, which gives him a great Elevation; 

he has alſo gteat Abilities to ſucceed in his Em- 
ploy; but he ſcorns his Dignities and his Equals, 


Anand can endure nothing but little Polls; he 


ſwears and grows drunk like them, and wilf re- 


ſemble them; this Affectation ſpoils his Merits, 


* 


but a meer Chimera. 
- Perfons of noble Blood are more eafy, ſoci- 
able and affected, than others rais d from the 
Dunghit by their own Skill or Chance; that 
Air of Greatneſs they aſſume, prevents not 


our 


and makes him neither Magiſtrate nor Courtier, 


Dr W 
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our diſcovering them through their 33 
Outſide. What means Doriſa by having her 
Train born up in her own Houſe, as ſhe paſſes 
from one Chamber to another? She'll have no 

| Society but with Counteſs and Marchionefs, for 
4 3 mean Company, and for the 

ſees none of her Relations. 

41 is an 2 that denotes ſome what 
2 finical, to uſe none but the moſt ex- 
rtiſts for the moſt indifferent Things. 
Offer nothing to Salinda, that comes not from 
the Shop of la Frenaye, 1 Gras de Hauteoi le, 
i: Deyen, &c. Let the Pieces be never ſo ad- 
mirable and well w her 


Imagination is 
not ſatisfied, if are not of the beſt Hand, 
rc 


Wiſe People ought to ſubmit themſelves to 
the Humours of the Mode; it would be Aﬀe- 
Ration not to do what's done by all the World; 
a Singularity to make a Man obſerved. As ex- 


travagant a8 a Faſhion ſeems, it muſt be ſol- 
low'd when it is eſtabliſh'd, provided we will 


not exceed the Folly ek cas NE tad 
it; what could we fay of a Man that ſhould 
ſtill wear an High-crown'd Hat, and Breeches 
n RO | 


— 3 
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ſlator defines it, ir a 724 
efteem'd for little Things, or to 
und Diftinttim im the mal 

icli. A Man loves to be al 
— Himſelf, he praiſes or blames himielf, no mat- 
ter which, provided he gain bis End by it, 
Which is to make himſelf efteem'd; be has the 
moft advantageous Idea of his own Merit, but 
is but little affected with that of others. 4 
vain Man loves to make Expences to be talk d 
of, but thoſe he makes are often fooliſh and 
miſtaken, and gives him the Reputation of an 
Extravagant, Fooliſh Vaniy Tum the ruins the ri 4 
Uſe and r, 5 Husbandry 
Nr N N e 
—_— for his good Qualities as for his 

ices. 

Vain People would fain be confider'd for 
every Thing they do and ſay ; there's nothing 
but they retain to ; the leaſt Things ſeem con- 
—_— to them, when they believe they are 

3 to raiſe great Ideas of their Me- 

e ſhould pardon them, perhaps, this 
eee. of Vanity, if they had any In- 
dulgence for others, and were leſs * to 
PY 


* 
we flatter ourſelves to be M 
Imperſections we find in us, we. 
| 1299 ee 
We. © mol ys wot ua 

with themſelves, is, al 

their View on the moſt 3 7 

impoſſible, indeed, ——— — 
pable Faults, which fly in their very . 
they ſolace and flatter themſelves, that their 


moſt regular Beauties by her fine Complex 
the Colour of her Hair, and the Sweetneſs o 


be the Cully of his own Vanity. 
, » 0 E y " 
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No body ventures to ſay in general, that 
he's upon the Square with Men of great Me- 
rit, but when e e 
his good Qualities, L ought not to 
rc to any one. This Perſuaſion is of ſome 

rvice;, it makes every body content with 
imſelf, and if a Man has not the firſt Poſts, 
he comforts himſelf becauſe he thinks he de- 
er with this e, 
t are y with this Vanity, 

think we have never Deferences enough for 
them, and are not fatisfy'd with the moſt re- 
ſpectful Devoirs ; the is 
wanting provo 1 ; 
Complete of theſe little Negligences, as if 
all was at Stake, and we did them the greateſt 
Injury in the World; but in Recompence, they 
eaſily dif with the moſt eſſential Duties, 
and think that the leaſt Regards pay to 
ethers, are a full Diſcharge for all owe 
them; a Bow not low or reſpectſul enough, 
puts them out of Patience; theſe Punctilio's, 
theſe Trifles, they expect as indiſpenſible Du- 
fies, and never pardon thoſe who fail to pay 


Thoſe who ſeem ſo well ſatisfy d with them- 
felves, ſeldom content other People; to have 
every body's Approbation we muſt not eaſily 
perſuade ourſelves that we deſerve it; there's 
nothing more ſhocking and ungrateful, than 
chat high "Eſteem which ſome People appear 
poſſeſsd with, for every thing that relates to 
them; they expect Applauſes when they have 
ſaid a filly thing; it . 


* 
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Concerning fooliſh Vanity, 77 
muſt ſubmit to the Sovereignty of their Deci- 
fions, and no one ſhall expect any favour from 
them; the way is not to applaud Fooleries, 
but at the ſame time not to with- hold our E- 
ſteem from that which deſerves it. Tbere's a 
Sort of Indignation riſes in one's Mind, againſt 
' thoſe who think all good Senſe is included in 
the Confines of their own Brain, * ' 

The Deſire of making Parade of what one 
knows, and dazzling the World with a pom- 
us Diſplay of a faſtuous Learning, is the 
den of a ooliſh Vanity. A Man of. Senſe 
ſpeaks to People according to their Character, 
familiarizes aud ftoops to their Capacity; he 
will not appear more learned than thoſe he 
talks to, and without making ſhew of a vain; 
Science, he enters into the Genius of others, 
and make them find more Wit than they na- 
turally have; that Diſcovery flatters them, 
and engages them to a Man fo good humour d 
and complaiſant; they are much better pleas d. 
with him, than if he had charm'd them by his 
The L would think themſelves high. 
ly injurtd, if others ſhould enter into the leaſt, 
arallel with them; that lofty Idea of their 
own Sufficiency, deſtroys all their Regards and 
Complaiſance for others, and the pedantick; 
Ayre diſcoyer in every thing they do, lef-, 
ns the Eſteem that would be paid to their; 
Merit, if they were more ohliging; but, by, 
Misſortune, theſe ſo ingenious Men are com- 
monly very Fools in the Commerce of the 


Wola they know every thing that was on: 
| 3 
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by the Ancients, and know not how to live 
with the Moderns; as ſoon as they leave their 
Study, they ſeem to fall into another World, 
whoſe Ways and Language they are Strangers 
to; every _—_— they make expoſes them to che 
Laughter of People of leſs Capacities. 

They that would always ſhine, and be ad- 
mir'd of others, ſeldom procure their Love, 
becauſe we have a ſeeret Spight to People that 
outſhine us: The Way to infinuate into the 
Minds of Men; is to ght them as much as 
poſſible to diſplay their Talents; they go a- 
way fatisfy'd from us, when they are fo with 
themſelves. -What does Damis pretend with 
his conceited Ayre, and ridiculous Pride, that 
Compla has for thing he ſays, 
and Diſguſt for all that's aid by others ? Doe: 
he think to be courted for acting the finick and 
conceited ? They that are ſo well pleas'd with 
themſelves, ſeldom content others; to gain 
their Approbation, they muſt not eaſily ey 
they deferve it, nor expreſs too much eager- 
neſs thereupon : Perſons ſo fond of Reputation, 
moſt commonly loſe it by the Avarice where- 
with they feek it ; nothing throws them far- 
ther from their Mark, than their exceflive Paſ- 
ſion to arrive to it; there are few but fink a 
little in the good Opinion we had of them, 
when they ſhew themfelves too often and too 
long together; for if we ſee their good Quali- 
ties, w diſcover alſo their Faults, which are 
a Kind of Counterpoiſe,” and commonly. bear 
down the Balance; we ought not at one View 
10 make 4 Stew of af * 

erts 
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Deſerts, if we would keep People s: in Ad- 
miration. 

A Woman that thinks berſelf handſome, 
eaſily ffatters herſelf that all that ſee, her are 
touch'd with her Charms ; ſhe often —.— 
berſelf for. an imaginary Triumph, and puts 
to her Account thoſe 3 
together guiltleſs, 

Plautia has a Conceit in her Head, that all 
Men which behold her, are preſently i in Love 
with her; ſhe is fully ſatisfied of the Influence 
of her Charms, and believes it ſufficient for hes 
Conqueſts, only to be ſeen ; this Perſuaſion in- 
ſpires her with a fooliſh Vanity and Contempt 
| for all her Sex, which fhe thinks ſhe abſolute- 
ly eclipſes; * have not the ſame Thoughts 
eme 


They that are born in Opulence and a great 
Fortune, if they have not abundance of Senſe, 
are commonly deſective in Civility: They are 
accuſtom' d to hear themſelves flatter d, and 
the Complaiſance we have for them inſpires 
them with an inſupportable Pride, and a ridi- 
culous Preſumption: Nobody is bold enough 
to make them ſenſible how impertinent they 
are, but chuſes rather to beat with them; 
live without pereeiving how they are 
and dige-Without the leaſt Suſpicion. of the N 
dicule they incurr' d by their ſooliſi Vanity. 

Argenes's Son was the civileſt Perſon in the 
World, before his Father's Riſe ; his gaod- 

natur's Coimplaiſance and Civility made his 
OG generally "47S 3 | 
rs 
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ther's coming to ſo much Wealth, there's a 
- general Revolution in his Temper, he's grown 
haughty, uncivil, intractable; he deſpiſes all 
his Equals, and is no longer himſelf. 

A Man of Senſe can recover from a falſe 
Step he has made, or a fooliſh Thing he has 
faid, whereas a Fool never retires, but makes 
it a Point of Honour to perſiſt in his Error; 
this Conſtancy and miſtaken Steadineſs is the 
Origin of thoſe extravagant Diſputes, where- 
in a Mar obſtinately maintains ridiculous Pro- 
poſitions, becauſe he will not own he has ſaid 
an Impertinence, but tis a freſh Impertinence 
to defend it. a 1 

There are few People, but ſome time or o- 
ther happen to ſay or do ſomething that's ex- 
travagant; if they would honeſtly confeſs it, 
it would go half way towards their Apology ; 
but the Haughtineſs wherewith they will de- 
fend their Proceedings, tho? never ſo irrational, 
ſets every Body againſt them; we compaſſio- 
nate the Infirmity of a Man who has commit- 
ted a Fault, and bluſhes for it; but we fire a- 
gainſt the fooliſh Vanity of him who recurs to 
pitiful Reaſons to juſtify his Impertinences. 

Who could forbear Laughing to ſee Perſons 
opinionated with their Merit, propoſing them- 
ſelves as Patterns, and ridiculouſly fancying 
that all the World has the ſame Confideration 
for them? We eaſily obſerve by certain Paſſa- 
ges, and ſtudied Geſtures, that are very 
well ſatisfied with their ſuppoſed fine Quali- 
ties, and every body's tired with the Narra- 
tive of their great Perfetions, I have an E- 


ſtate, 


Concerning fooliſh Vanity. 8 
fate, modeſtly, ſays Zyfas, I am of an illu- 
ſtrious Family, I have Wit and a Mein that 
prejudices People in my Favour; I would nor 
change my Fortune with the happieſt and 
moſt accompliſh'd Man in the World. 242 
methinks, has — — 
Conceitedneſs, which hinders him 12 7 know- 
ing himſelf, | 
A Man of mean Pafts is'al content 
with himſelf, and that ill-grounded Compla- 
cency, is a ſure Sign of the Mediocrity of his 
Wit: Having no Idea of what isexcellent, his 
little Talents to > him feem eminent Qualities, 
which prepoſſeſſion, unleſs he be very careful, 
is a great Source of Impertinences. A good 
Wit, that is deat Rites, - is not ſatisfied with 
excellent Talents, becauſe it ſtill ſees fomerhi 
that's above it. You ſee here what brings 
Conditions to a Balance, and that thoſe which 


have the greateſt Share, are not always the 


moſt lt happy 

: e the reſt of the World have yei- 
ther "Wit nor 8 * nor Ability; 
in recom Jou fan yourſelf what- 
ever can ed in a I wh accompliſh'd* 
Man. This double Delufion' proceeds from 
the ſame Principle; that Vanity which gives 
you ſuch favourable Notions of your own Me- 
rit, and ſhuts your Eyes againſt your groſſeſt 
Faults, , gives you a ſcrupulous Attention to 
obſerve the leaſt ImperfeRions'df others. Per- 
ſons that were never out of the Country they 
were born in, are much of this Character, they 


admire themſelves, and have an extream Fond- , 
- ra ne 


* M 
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Ds 2 rd 4 and fole ill 
815 e of, uſes a thouſand 

Sabterfuges to conceal itz ir be be meanly 
born, he is continually citing eminent Perſons, 
which he ſays he is related to. 1 
With a WI and look'd upon as an Extrava- 
gant.;, this is all the Fruit © bi Paliticks, 

They that come from Ching TOS a 
eafily. impoſe on us, but the fame 
Province, or the ſame City, are —— — and 
us eaſy to ee the Quality of their An- 
ceſtors; if they ate us for ſome time, by pre- 
tending achimerical Pedigres,'tis not jon beſors 
we are undeceiv'd, and we laugh at their fooliſh 
. and ga ous Conceit. 

Ap Og Fuca? en born and educated, be 
orant 


pn and forget them- 
lves fo far, as to 2 themſelves Perſons 
of Quality? Tis an Amuſement to their Va- 
bog to entertain. ſome. credulous Fools with 
ity. of their Houſe, and how they 
| 2 to the firſt Families of the King- 
dom. Clarimont talks of nothing but 
Alliances of his 8 which he deduces 
from the remoteſt them back- 
ward to the 200 e his lem exer· 
cis d a very v OY, every one knoWs 
the Natur of the . 1 5 . 
. gain'd Money ** to buy a fine r 
Clari mont. 9 


I can't iche fooliſh Vanity of ſome 
People, who ſtile themſelves noble, and or 
8 


to whom they have lyed in this manner, when 
they are better inſtructed concerning their true 
Pedigree? I have known People of the Coun- 
try, when they came to Town, give it out 
every where, that they were Gentlemen; but 
ſhould/ have had the Precaution to have 


— theſe vain Pretenders, 


they find one or other filly enough to believe 
n and that's their 


Money, and-to 

Ruins of kb Fortune. A Maid that a 

| but no Birth, is ambitious — 2 
—B 0 7˙ 001 0 


| ty; ſhe quits 
an Houſe wheee ſhe liv's in Eaſe and Plenty, 
to inhabit-an old Caſtle and tottering Walls. 
Nobody pities Clariana s. Misfortune, ſhe 
has refus'd the moſt Matches of 
Paris, and the moſt eminent Perſons of the 
Robe; nothing would ſerve her but a Colanel,. 
who was in the way of ne. chieſeſd 
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Poſts in the Army. Her Vanity drew her into 
great Misſortunes; her Husband was over- head 
in Debt before he married her ; he has made 
- expenſive Campaigns in the Army, which have 
ſwollow'd up Clariana's Fortune; ſhe is forc'd 
to live in a diſtant Province, where ſhe wants 
Neceſſaries; and for an Amuſement to her Va- 

nity, ſhe ſometimes calls to mind that ſhe is the 
Widow of a Mareſchal de Camp. | 
Me may fall into Ridicule by thoſe very 
things in which we excel; a Man that ſings 
| or dances with a good Grace, who talks or 
writes politely, who has any rare Qualifica- 
tion, if he applauds his Merit, if he praiſes 
himſelf, and would have all the World admire 
him, will expoſe himſelf to Laughter and Con- 
tempt. We naturally do not like thoſe who 
in any thing excel us; if we have any eminent 
Qualities which outſhine others, we muſt make 
them amends for it by a great Modefty ; with- 
out this, we ſhall infallibly diſpleaſe them by 
* thoſe Qualities we diſplay to merit their Eſteem : 
This is the reaſon why an handſome Woman 
is ſeldom. acceptable to another Woman who 
pretends to 2 : | | 
Me ſee ſome People fondly hugging them- 
ſelves, whoſe outfide conſtitutes all their Me- 
rit; they adjuſt themſelves. with a good Air, 
they bow with a good Grace, and this ſuffices 
them, whilſt they open not their Lips in Con- 
verſation for a while ſitting ; they are ſo per- 
ſuaded that they pleaſe with their Looks, that 


they never take pains to ſpeak. - 
a: A441 + 2 e 


Tis 
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2 2. — and buffing 
Valour has à ſtaid and regular Bravery, which 
takes Fire at the fight of the Enemy; but he 
allows nothing to Hazard, where Prudence 
may conduct him. We commonly ſee ſuch as 
procure their Deaths by their Cowardice; ſuch 
neg. as. x" ai they-havp noe the Cou- 

to wait for it, 

here are Men naturall y.ungrateful, bees 

be won by good Offices; a dett!'d croſs-grain'd 
Humour, renders them inſenſible of Benefits; we 
careſs and court them, and watch all Oppor- 
tunities to oblige them, yet they ſtill remain 
cold and indifferent; this Ingratitude is com- 
monly the effect of a: ſecret! Pride, being per- 
ſuaded that all the Services we do them, are 
below what they deſerve, they are not affected 
with all we do for them. Others of -a mean 
and creeping Soul are extravagant in their 
acknowledgment for the: leaft 'T rifles, and 
reckon to the Account of Obligations, the pure 
Juſtice that we do them. A Man ought-not to 
be inſenſible to Benefits, but Gratitude: has 
degrees as well as other Virtues, and he ſhould 
not confound eſſential Services with meer 
Trifles, which are refus'd no body in the or- 
dinary Commerce of Liſe: If Ingratitude be 
odious, an infinite Acknowledgment is trou- 
W I had rather a Man ſhould l 
y 
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lutely forget the: good Offices L do him, than 
to be thanked for them on every Occaſion. 
_*Tis an harder Task than is imagin'd, to 
relate an Action, tell a Story or a Piece of News 
well; to render the Thing more probable, and 


ple ſeek always to make themſelves admir'd 
WY TR en ny 


The voy of talking and telling al 
err coat, is one of the Things which moſt 

the Weakneſs of Men, and moſt erou- 
bles their Repoſe; 


TOE 
Ty 
1 


nice Secrets, chat they have an hand in 
Affairs; but their Vanity is not ſatisfied 
e, e cr. Ar Ar: M 
beſt Friends without it, and 

e ee upon them 
fooliſh Vanity which weden them. vr 


Do lah Op nodking'to Phils; bat what 


you would have known by all the World, and 
what you truſt him with, recommend not un- 
der the Seal of Secrecy ; that Circumſtance is 
an infallible means to make him talk of it: 
It ſeems that the Secret you have committed 
to him 1 — — 


5 


F 
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refreſh Himſelf under It, and therefore, with- 
out conſidering; the Character of thoſe he talks 
to, or the. Iraportance of the Buſineſs he talks 
of, he tells it to the firſt he meets. 

Tis rare to fer People correct themſelves of | 
felves, nor believe they are "of it: If 
they have ftill ſo | as not to 
ſpeak it aloud, they ſpeak it to themſelves 
very low ; if they confeſs fome Im 
in publick, they are. fuch as it's no Diſgrace to 
own. Thraſo 


ate, that he is brave, and abounds in Courage. 
Chimene ſays of herſelf, that ſhe is the moſt 
unconcern'd and lazy Perfon in the World. 
Why does ſhe not ſay, that ſhe's an affected 
Finick? ? 
If our bad Qualities made the ſame Im- 
preflion upon ourſelves that they do upory 
we thould ſpare no Pains to conquer 
them. Self. love infpires us with great Indul- 
Fats into almoſt and dwindles our groſs 
Faults into almoſt nothing. Lucia is ſenſible 
enough that ſhe is Lame, and yet ſhe is conti- 
— nall wlking of Women that are ill-ſhap'd, 
ch Jeſts upon them, as render 
n ft rag | 
People would be much more taking, if wey 
would be content to paſs preciſely for what 
they are, but they affect to appear with extra- 
ordinary Talents, to dazzle thoſe they converſe 
with, How many are there that become ri- 


diculous through a whimfical Deſire to be 
thought 
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thought Wits ? The Affectation they diſcover, 
and great Value they have for their extraordi- 
nary Merit, gives them the Repute of Fops; 
they would be more efteem'd, and would have 
nothing to reproach them, could they confine 
themſelves within their natural Bounds. A 
pretty Woman would be more amiable, if ſhe 
did not ſet up for an-accompliſh'd Beauty. 
. They that pretend to undervalue their 
Qualities, and leſſen the Price of them, do it 
only to have them more nicely obſerv'd.. Cla- 
ricia whoſe Eyes are perfectly handſome, is 
complaining every Moment that they are too 
little. Every Body is convinc'd that Gera/tus 
is a Wit; who can doubt of it after ſo many 
Works he has publiſh'd, and yet, he ſays, he 
does not aſpire to the Glory of the ſublime 
Genius's; but you make him mad, if you 
leave him in that Opinion, and don't prove to 
him the contrary. * | 
I make no difference betwixt praifing a Per- 
fon * Qualities he has not, and malici- 
ouſly affronting him; the Reaſon Why Men 
are ſo little diſturb'd with theſe double - fac'd 
Railleries, is that they are all Cullies of Com- 
mendations; they think ſtill that they deſerve 
the greateſt, and ſo far are they from Reſent- 
- ment, they thank you for this poiſon'd Incenſe. 
Be cautious of Ahs, his Deſign is to impoſe . 
upon you, or make you ridiculous ; he has al- 
ways ſome Myſtery in the Praiſes he gives you; 
he makes uſe of fly Expreſſions, which artful- 
ly unveil ſome. ſecret Faults, which he durſt 
not openly reproach you with; theſe are 21 
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ſtical Civilities which Men of downright Senſe 
take for ſincere Praiſes, but which provoke-the 
Laughter of thoſe who enter into his Meaning, 
or are in Confederacy with him. 

*T 'is not always to do Juſtice to others Me- 
rit, that we give them exceſſive Praiſes, but 
with a By-deſign to be paid by them in the 
ſame Coin; thoſe that we reſuſe this Tribute 
to, which their Pride demands, can't help 
ſhewing their Indignation. Lyſmene commends 
Ladies for their Beauty, contrary to the Cuſtom 
of other Women; *tis not preciſely to do them 
Juſtice that ſhe takes this Method, but to have 
all the Incenſe ſhe gives return'd to her, to be 
flatter d upon her Charms, and to be told every 
Moment that the is handſome. —_ . , 2h 

What Contempt have we not for thoſe 
who ſpend their whole Viſit in the Commen- 
dation. of themſelves, who y talk of 
their Family, their Fortune and their Intereſt? 
The Praiſes a Man inebriates himſelf with, 
have always an ill Effect, and if he had fo 
much Command, as never to praiſe” himſelf; 
he would be much more Praiſe-worthy, the 
Applauſes he gives himſelf, fatigue all the 
World. Above all Things, a Man ought to a- 
void ſpeaking too advantageouſly of his Qua- 
lity, that's an anti Piece of Breeding. 
Ly/is would be very agrerable in Converfation, 
by his lively Wit, his diverting Behaviour, the 
delicate Turn he gives to all he fays, but he's 
continually! reducing the Diſcourſe to his high 
Birth; he tells you, without Ceremony, that 
he is brave, and gives you the Particulars of 

an 
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an Action, which he vigoroully. ſuſmimds z he 
crowns himſelf with his own Hands, and is his 
own Panegyriſt. 9 

T's a long s then Men basel Remon- 
ſtrances made to them upon this Head, and 
have been told, b 
ſelves, diſguſt and turn the Stomach of thoſe 
that hear them, but they have taken their Ply, 
and will never be ſet right; the ſecret Pleaſure 
they take in talking of themſelves, prevails a- 
bove all the Remonſtrances you can make to 
them. If you commend any Man of the 
Sword before Thrajjlus, he immediately falls to 
the telling you of an Aﬀair wherein he was the 
principal Actor; he would thereby infinuate, 
that he is braver than the Perſon you boaſt of. 
I. you talk of the Beauty of a Woman before 
Clelia, the tells you, without more ado, that 
ſhe ſhould be for not to be more handſome ; 
this Sincerity is a Sign that ſhe is fully perſuaded 
of what ſhe ſays. How ridiculous is it to 
praiſe one's ſelf too grofly, rx 
ſelf at every turn ſor an 

When once a Man's — — dd. what's 
ridiculous, he is ſeldom, if ever, broke of it, 
becauſe he does not perceive it; they are Faults 
he carries about with bim, and never perceives 
that he has em; the older he gros, the ſtron- 
ger grows the Foppery. To 7 preſerve himſelf 
from it, he muſt watch his Conduct in little 
Things as well as in great. Tis in Priſles a 
Man moſt ſhews himſelf; becauſe: he is apt to 
neglect them; he muſt, eſpecially be upon his 


Guanlagainf impoiſon'd Praiſes, which are der | 
I 
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cher fly Satire, than true Encomium. We 
live in an ill- natur d Age, in which every one 
affects to make a Jeſt of his Neighbour, and 
turn him into Ridicule. | Tis often done under 
aa eat e 
m ttering 2 g Language. 

Frery Marr thi is an Author, unkek he be 
modeft, and have a great Empire over himſelf, 
grows vain-glorious by his eagerneſs to ſhew 
himfelf and to read his Works; theſe Recitals 
are fatiguing and importunate; tis pure Vanity 
that makes a Writer very contemptible, and 
denotes an Heart corrupted with a fooliſh Glo- 
ry. What occaſion is w_ teize * =” 
Repetitions, which r only in i= - 
ſance, and make leet im of ion boy | 
to langh at the Author and his Piece, 

A Man conceited of his Merit, and charm'd 


with the A of his Work, defires 
you m to cenſure it, and to tell him 
fl mion, without Favour or Af- 


reely your 
fection; but at the very firſt Word you would 
have him ſtrike out, he begins to fire, and 
looks upon you with a fneering Smile, which 
ſufficiently implies, that he pities you and your 
Crriticiſm: If you perſiſt in telling him your 
Thoughts, he accufes' you of Ignorance and 
Injudiciouſnefs, he leaves you diſcontented with 
your Advice, and goes in queſt of ſome more 
eaſy Bubble to fatter his foolifh Vanity. 
You would have the World talk of you, 
Philider, at any rate, but all you do to Hake 
a Figure, ferves but to render you ridiculous; 
Vainglory is the Rock that all your good _ 


kn 
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lities ſplit upon; that grand Equipage that en- 
cumbers the Streets, and makes you paſs — 
Ambaſſador, is the thing which makes 
look'd upon as a Fop; it ſeems as if — a) 
confin d your Merit, to the having a great 
Number of Horſes and Slaves, | 

Seliniac borrows Money on all Hands, that 
he may live high, and be drawn in a Coach 
and Six, but his Ceditors are ſtern and terrible 
People, and don't underſtand Raillery ; they 
are continually at Seliniac's Heels, who is forc'd 
. for ſear they ſhould ſeize his 

h. 


He that could forbear talking and praiſing 
of himſelf, would find that he ſeeks, that is, 
to be eſteem'd ; I know that vain People take 
an exquiſite Pleaſure in vaunti what oy * 
but they ought alſo to have 
Pleaſure of others, who ſuffer by i en: 9 Gap 
Leave the publick the Liberty of its | 
Whom. it tengo dare the Clary 30s 


Th eaſy to obſerve, from Gelanor's Dil- 
courſe and Carriage, that he is well ſatisfied 
with himſelf; he finds .the Art always to re- 
duce-the Diſcourſe to ſomething that relates to 
him; he boaſts his Retinue, his Expences, his 
Quality ; be talks of his Emp loys, and the Fa- 
vour of hisPrince; he tells you ATE Reſerve, . 
that he has Senſe, do bans and he ſo 
" fully believes it, that bell perſuade others of i it 
one time or other. 
| You, always talk of yourſelf, Philatimue, 
and of n and Children; . 
: ve 
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ade = eee by 
Bead-Roll of your ree, and enu- 
mention of your Anceſtor, who have done 
important Services to the State; you talk of 
the vaſt ee mn” wager 
live at, the Place rr 
an Eſtate in the De you thin th 
de Public i mach intereG'd in our Hiſtory 
Tias tre Sts whindin ou thuls #6 fokk 
ill of yourſelf, rather than nothing; this is not 
with D to be - believ'd, but only to talk 
of your z the Pleaſure you take in it in- 
demnifies your Self-Love, but you ought to 
— 44 others for the Uneaſineſs you give 


| ke of Men concerning their 
Reputation, is 4 Weakneſs, and has a 
quite contrary Effect to what they deſire; it 
expoſes chem to Contempt and Ridicule, Thoſe 
ſplenetick Niceties they have upon the Point 
of Honour, don't reader them more —.— 
of it: What Engines don't they play to 

others, and raife themſelves upon their Ruin? 

That ſordid Jealouſy, and — Envy, 

& a fign dat of an indifferent Merit. 


—— there 

2 bad Taſte, and it would be a 
good Service to the World to make it ſenſible 
of this Diflerence. | He that of all Men has 
netrated fartheſt into the Folds Ids of an human 

i of Art 

or Ma- 

he that 

below 

there- 

ithout Reaſon that Taſtes" are 


| 


FE 
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THE 


Y 
© Judgment is one of the rareſt Things in the 
World: and yet every one pretends > 


. AS. — 1 Y 
* Conterning bad Tee. og 
without fear- of diſcovering their Blind-fide - 

and perverſe'Tafte; they would fain, right or 

wrong, draw all Men to their Opinion, 
run away with the Suffrages, however whim- 
ſically judge of Things, either by Cen- 
ſure or Ho ' pitiable is that 
Haugh 


1 
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are miſtaken, or reaſon ill? Reſt ſatisſied with 
doing well, without being alarm'd at the falſe 

Judgments of the Public. 
. There are in the World a ſort of inſipid Flat. 
—＋ — make it their Buſineſs to praiſe e- 
„without diſtinction of true Merit, 
211 1 a thouſand. Exclamations -for the 

rifle, 


and load you with Praiſes. with- 
out Reaſon.” or D Diſtindion, This Vice is in 


mighty Vogue, we dare not 3 
without flattering them, and ſaying a thou- 
ſand things we don't believe; tis a kind of 
Farce that is continually acted, which ſobver 
way we turn, we are murder'd by theſe trivial 
Panegyriſts; there is nothing more abſurd and 
ridiculous than. this Character, for, unleſs we 
8 impertinent by prai- 
others, as ourſelves. 

"Foe many are there that 2 ridiculous 
n hings that are 


by good ,Senſe? is-as hard to re- 
ene by go 


„which 
eondemn d, as Things which ling 


that have an univerſal Approbation. Ill Judges 
make it their Glory to reſiſt the Tamas i if 
were ask'd the Reaſon why they damn'd 
ſome how and would ſincerely anſwer, they 
could give no other, but becauſe all the World 
approves them, You cenſure: the beſt Places 
in a Book, which all ſenſible Men applaud, 
| and you equally blame thoſe that do well and 
thoſe that do ill; you laugh at a Man of Me- 
rit as a Fool; this muſt proceed for want of 


Equie or Judgment, take your Choice. 


Concerning bad Taſte. © 
As extravagant as a Man + it his Pines, 
he propoſes them as Models, and ea bays 
Admirers. Fromin has built an Houſe 
unuſual Contrivance, he is charm d with his 
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Excellent, become famous hy their Inventions, 
nn rifles. 
That which makes Women talk ſo much, is E 


: 5 
whatever they ſee or hear, their Pleaſures and 
Pains, e Affairs, their Intri 

their are 22 ible 4 and 

vided you only talk: fiddle fadd are 

—— at : loſs in Converlation. | I 

We find Women of ſo depraved a Taſte, 

that nothing will ſerve them unleſs they be 

talk'd of, be it good or ill, tis indifferent to 
them, provided they be the Subject of Diſ- 
courſe, there being nothing ſo calamitous in 
their Opinion, as to be forgotten ; they take 

a good Courſe for that, — Dany | 

Extravagancies that 'tis impoſſible the Public 

ſhould not mind them. | 


"The Lady: Orfey b fs ollicitow, king - | 


body ſhould be ignorant of her Adventures, 
that ſhe is at all the Pains to recount them her- 
ſelf, to all that wil give bar the hearing; ſhe 


2 


tao embelliſh the Romance; tells the Names 


98 Roscher vpn Ridienle. 
Sun, makes Additiomand Xn of her own 


af. her Lovers, draws their Pictures, and: omits 
no Circumſtance. Can it be doubted, after 
his, whether ſhe be beautiful and charm- 
C onion ror 

Heretofore the: Men. were leſs: reſerv'd and 
cautious. than the Women; the Mode is turn d 


about, and the latter are naw: tha more fooliſn 


and extravagant, are more regandieſs of 
Meaſures, and at leſs. Pains to ſuve Appearances; 


here are ſome Women of ſo fantaſtick.a Cha- 


racter, that they could find no Reliſh in any 
they did, if all the World was not in- 
form'd of their Adventures; they make them- 
1 chan they are actu- 
ally guilty of in their Practice; they delight in 
Nik an! Buitle, and reſolve to be taken no— 
tice of, tho? it. be for their Vices, 
Could it be believ'd, unleſs we ſaw it with 


dur Eyes, that Women eminent for their Qua- 


lity and 74 their Birth, plum'd themſelves upon 
their Gallantries, and eftabliſh'd their Merit 

the Number and Reputation of their 
Lovers? So far are they from making a Secret 
of. theſe kind of Affairs, that they all of them 
with the ſame Freedom as if they were things 


indifferent; we ſee them in the Mall and in 


the Park, walking, giggling with their Sparks ; 
they reſort together to the Plays and Gaming- 


Houſes, and are never apart. Would not ſuch 
a.publick and avow d Fondneſs make any Wo- 
man bluſh, thathad the leaſt Senſe of Honour, 


or 


nere bad Tae. 


or any Remnins of Reaſon? Ti an 


were call'd by 


Horror to themſelves. - | 


ly 
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roo RefiefHons upon Ridicule. 
Where to attack him, but it's eaſy to expoſe 
the Folly of thoſe Blunderbuſſes, that talk loud 
and long, that decide impertinently, that con- 
demn the good things in a Book, and approve 
2 without Diſcretion and without 
Don't venture to hou your Opinion, unleſs 
you be ſure of your Matter; thereby you give 
an infallible Proof, whether your Senſe be juſt 
or otherwiſe ; that Raſhneſs, which moſt Peo- 
ple manifeſt to ſpeak their Thoughts too freely 
n all forts of Subjects, is a certain. Criterion 
of little Judgment; -theſe odd Deciſions ex- 
poſe. their bad Taſte, and often are the Conſe- 
quences of a fooliſh Pride. a 
Profeſs d Banterers chuſe rather to diſoblige 
their beſt Friends, than to loſe the Opportu- 
nity of ſpeaking their Jeſt ; they don't reflect 
that in making others laugh they make them- 
ſelves ridiculous, What Parts, what Addreſs, 
what Genius, what Acquaintance with Man- 
ners, .muſt nota Man have that will ſet up for 
an Humoriſt? Tis not a ſmall thing to pleaſe 
Men of Judgment; in making them laugh, we 
make ourſelves deſpis d; he that thinks to be 
agreeable, and to divert the Company by his 
_ cheapens himſelf by his flat and'fooliſh 
||, INTL PH . . ) 
3 of People think to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by. humourſome Singularities, which 
. raiſe moſt diſadvantageous Notions of them; 
you are not at the bottom ſo much a Libertine 
as you appear; if you would regard Exter- 
nals and fave Appearances, you'd paſs for an 


* * 


C 
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YA What Pleaſure do you find to 

ourſelf ſor a Frolick ? Is the Reputa- 
ry your Fr wha" rap ſober 1 4 
Lan a thing, that, your riſque it for a | 

a little dull Railery upon Subjects which 
m__ not to be touch'd but with great Re- 
ſerve ? We judge of Men by their outward 
Appearance, and. we have Reaſon to believe 
their Sentiments are nene 


hen thought. 


A Wit, who thinks himſelf ſo, and would 
1. phe ſo; of others, is the plague of So- 
ho can hold in, the Applau- 
812 gives himſelf, againſt the One he 
tus for all. that others „and that deſerve 
moſt to be -prais'd? He always puts. his beſt 
oh ter moſt, , all his Words, and Geſtures, 
Winklings of his Eyes, ſigniſy that he is 
Wi that he is perſuaded is and would 
ye others: perſuaded of it too: Your Deſign, 
arilas, was to ſet up ſor a Wit, you. have 
ſucceeded in it, but this Title has undone the 
little Merit you had before. The Character of 
ee it I know not what Haugh- 
tineſs, N Folly, and a vaſt Maga- 
Zine Contempt for. poor Mankind, which is 
relpeted with an Eye of any and Self- Com- 
y in abundance. 

Ti a wretched, thing not to have ſufficient 
Wit to perceive when one talks like a Fool; 
but 6 that  obſtinately maintain all their 
Extravagancies are {till FR pitiod, be- 
W lo wall 


5 > JS +4 | 
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What a Fatigue is it for a Man of Senſe to 
hear thoſe Babb Bald hes, thin tall Kobe the by 
gether and ſay nothing. Walen of Park: tatk 
much, and in tts Tu 1 fe aol 
avoid 2 n 
be very ; a Story, | 
dries gray of Foie he of icy talk 
of an Affair, they ſiſt it to the minuteft Par- 
and when they have fuld al, they 
add ſome AE. which give them 1 fine 
Career. [14873 ON. V ef 
"There's a en 26) be obſerv'd betwixt 
that Itch of imparting Setrets; and à ſcrupu- 
vous Reſerve that dates not talk of the leaſt 
T rifles. Damon ſometimes mukes = Myſte. 
ry of Things which every body knows; he 
deſires you to keep the News ſecret which he 
. err ON 


It was the Sa of a Philoſopher; Sect, 
. if this' be a« certain 


Maxim, moſt Ladies make it tod 
A their Notions are concerning 2 Gay 


— 

Stories, kind. Miſtref- 

gtace them more than 

they i imagine; 'tis a Sign they ate u lite too 

gentle, when they don't ſtart at theſe fort of 

— there's no ocraſton to appear ſo know- 

n a laudable Ignorance 
WOu chem much more Honour. 

Tis a fign of Wit to be able to-proportion 

one's ſelf to all ſorts of Characters, flee * 


* 


R 2. 25 


. 


8A 7 2.6 . 


© Concerning bad Tae. ox 
fall, «diabetes as occaſion offers; nothing 
ought to be aboye or below the Notice of = 
Man of great Senſe; he is capable of the moſt 
exalted things, and he muſt deſcend to the Teaft 
Particulars. We know ſome People who are 
moſt admirable' Authors, and yet ſeem weak 


in the Affair of Intereſt; every body cheats 


them, and their Servants rob them, becanſe 
they will not ſtoop to little things, which they 
ought to be exactly acquainted with. 
Agatho in the Viſits he makes the Sex, talks 
to them a thouſand learned Things, even to the 
citing Puſſages of Greet; we ought to propor- 
tion what we ſay to the Genius and Abilities 
of thoſe we to, ſince we ſpeak only to be 
underſtood. or ths ee, ad e Mi 
the credulous or the ignorant, and to 
them with bombaſt Words. 
Since Turpin has had the Fancy to aft'the 
Learned, he's grown intolerable, he under- 
takes to determine of every thing, "and his 
Determinations are Nor ; he gapes 
in the Theatre, and | 
Players; the” moſt ertcellent Pietes of Profe 
and Verſe, to him ſeem bat indifferetit : But 
he dechres himſelf che Patron of thofe that 
ery body hiſſes; wg to Engage in — 
ml Quarrel with. him, 


fain that the ure gt Decifions ans 
mn Ar of 92, oh that 
dete's ns W | Would be 2 
* 


— Bin, + nk thin: nts 
ſelf Learned. ea oa © 2 
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L.ittle Souls, as Women, the vulgar Maids 
that live retir d, Country People, are not af- 
fected with things they eaſily comprehend ; 
they are more touch'd with what they don't 
underſtand, as believing there's ſomething of 
Myſtery in that which is above their Compre- 
henſion; they that preach to the Nunneries, 
ſeldom charm them by rational and intelligible 
Diſcourſes, and full of Senſe; nothing will 
do with them, but the ſublime, falſe Rhetorick 
and Hyperbole. 
There are few whoſe Judgment is good e- 
nough to defend them againſt the Charms of 
Novelty ; hence proceed thoſe ill- grounded 
Applauſes, for Works which have no other 
Merit than that of being New; the Faults of 
them agreeably ſurprize us, and that Surprize 
leſſens our Attention; the beſt things in Na- 
ture weary and fatigue us by a too long Cu- 
ſtom; that which ſtruck us moſt, leaves an 
Habit in us, which renders it flat and dull; 
the livelier a Paſſion has been, the greater 
Diſguſt it leaves, when once it's cur d. How- 
ever, an exquiſite Judgment will never be 
diſguſted with that which ought to pleaſe, 
_—_— applaud what deſerves not to be ap- 
I have known People complain, that ſome 
Perſons had too airy an Humour ; that are 
always laughing, don't always. make others 
merry; too much Gaiety tires at laſt, and 
grows inſipid; there are ſome that can't ſpeak 
the leaſt thing without cackling, and likewiſe 
highly applaud whatever's ſaid to them. * 


wink * 


Ll * ee ld hen; of 


a 


T 
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Gn erning bad 4 Taſte. og 30 
a ſign of Stupidity and want of 
Senſe, 3 what is not admirable; great 
Wits are never great Admirers. | 
Weak and irreſolute Minds are always af- 
fefting to do what they ſee done by others; 
of any Reſolution of their own, 
they are. a by the Examples that are 
before 75 Fes 1 4 en, any 
of their Projects, are always agita- 
Sith i infinite Reflections, which deſtroy. one 
another. 
Tis a Miſtake: to believe there is Greatneſs 


olf Soul, and Courage in hating all the People 
that have done us ill Offices; that Paſſion is a 


ſign of Weakneſs; they that have not Gene- 


rolity to yp») nor - Courage 'to revenge 
x pete on thoſe they hate, never forgive at 


| It requires Merit and excellent Qualities, 


not to run into fantaſtick Fopperies, when a 
Man is arriv'd to a great Fortune; the Head 
RO ET? s, upon ſo 83 
Fortune is 4 U | 
W Pelh olly ; the Ps OR. 2 
Man in Favour are not look d upon as ſuch ; 
that which monſtrous in a Man diſ- 
grac d, is tolerated and ſometimes applauded 
in a Man in Place. Rofimon's Lips never o- 
pen but to utter childiſh Follies ; he inſolent- 
2 boaſia his Favour, his Credit and his Sta- 
every body applauds him, and bends 
their Kas before this Idol; many are even. 
perſuaded that U 1: great Deſert, be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe he has à great Eſtate, and oP 
_— a great ef Good or Miſchi 

ow many and e recommend 7 

by their Garb aud e! Have e 
other Merit chan that & being follow? 
numeraqus "Train, and every 

aſter their 2 4 Ry ? ok 
World is filly enough to value them the more 
for this; an J ttbrolder'd Coat gives. Admit- 
tance into Places to 4 Man that would be 
thruſt out, if he was worſe cloath d. Merit 
is not eh raven upon the Forehead ; a'F 4 
with a littering” outſide, tramples 
Wit, who has no other Portion than that of 
his own Parts; a Man muſt be a Sot to value 
himſelf for the richneſs'of the Habit he wears, 
but he muſt have a bad Tafte, that ſuffers 
himſelf to be dazled by an imaginary Merit, 
which a Man diveſts himſelf of when he un- 
dreſſes. Damen complains that he was ill re- 
ceiv'd at the Matchioneſs of Araminta's, who 
| ſhew'd great Regards to Thraſimon, who is 
only 'a furtiptuous Fool, whoſe * page is 
an Honour to the Gates he ftopsat. Damm 
— Ape, not to be Rich, and to ge on 

oot 

That which ſhews, tore than any thing, 
the bad Taſte of our Age, and the Deptavati- 
on of our Morals, is the Deſerence we have 
for Varlets, who have emerg d from the Ob- 
ſcurity of their Condition by their Wits; the 
City and Court honours them, the Wretches 
who wore a Livery are Company for the great- 


eſt Lords, 0 Rs td —_ 


Concerning Impoſt 
and Companions at Play; in Dukes 
and Peers, who think it no Diſgrace to Ev 
themſelves with a Man that wore a Te 


e ne, 
Js flible there ſhould be no inceri im 
the World, and that we dare not confide in 
' 


any body 
to, your Face, careſs and kiß you ; as ſoon as. by 
| they have leſt you, or your Back is turn'd, let 
fly a thouſand Calumaies upon. your Conduct, 
this is an. infamous Procedure, we are to mi- 
ſtruſt artificial Words 1 42 9 of 
as the moſt pernicious thing in Nature; 
fly and elaborate ways of aig intimate a 
el 1 and a great Genius 
re. . ' | * ' 
Moſt Men are only ingenious Cheats, 
Rudy to deceive all den by fair ng 
ances and flattering Words, which are ſo many 
Flowers they ſtrew to cover the Snare they have 
„ Inn 4d 
We ought never to promile any thing abort 
our Power, not engage in chimerical Under- 
. ; takings * | 


ſe very Perſons that flatter you 


ha, . 
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takings, which is the common Fault of vain 
People, who would impoſe upon thoſe that 
don't know. them: Who would not think, 
that heard them, that they govern'd the whole 
Kingdom? They hey ken and deaſen you with the 
continual Noiſe of their Favour and Intereſt ; 
you would imagine the Prince had great Con- 
ſideration for them, and that he durſt refuſe 
them nothing. Some are eaſy to believe them, 
but the more intelligent regard them as. Viſio- 
naries, or as Cheats. 

We commonly deviate from the Rules of 
good Conduct, when we would be over-cun- 
ning; Artifice, Craft and Diſſimulation, u- 
ſurp the Place of Capacity and good Senſe, and 
the more . aults we commit, the 
more we depart from the common Road; that 
is, we become the Fools of our own Farce. 

A Diſſembler makes the firſt Advances, and 
by that Artifice impoſes on others, who can't 
ſuſpect a Man that ſmiles in their Face and talks 
to them, can have * ſecret Poiſon in his 
Heart; he ſpeaks in ſubmiſſive and reſpectful 
Tetms to pacify thoſe that ju iy Oey complain of 
the Injuries they have receiv'd from him; but 
his Deſign is to N that he 
may the more y deceive them. 
Noble port oy Pn t NN | 
being above Tric ves, can't 
imagine others ſhould have recourſe to Artifice 
to ſeduce them, whereby eaſily become 
the Property of abundance of People who em- 
ploy all their Subtilty to deceive ſuch as don't 


1 
uſpect them. a1. 
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Sincerity is the Soul of Commerce and civil 
Society, and yet tis A very uncommon: Virtue 
in ſo refining an Age as this we Jive in; tis 
e 
that pretended Openneſs of Heart, is only a 
Lure to attract the Confidences of — Be 
find none ſincere, but thoſe that have not Wit 
h to play the Impoſtor. . | | 
| To what is it to make inſignificant 
Promiſes, without Deſign or Ability to per- 
form them? You. accoſt Ly/ander with an 
bumble and ſubmiſfive Air, you open your 
Buſineſs to him, and conjure him to aſſiſt you; 
he readily engages, and with the Aſſurance he 
ſpeaks. to you, you believe he will affiſt you to 
* but as ſoon as he leaves you, he 
ſorgets your Name, and the Nature of the 
Bufineſs you have ſolicited with him, and will 
never think on't more. Nevertheleſs. he is 
always ſurrounded and reſpected 1 8 
of Clients, whom he has long d. with 
the Offers of his Credit and his Friendſhip. 
Ee My © inte wink of-ug Impo- 
ſture, as tis to be convinc'd of the Infidelity 
of a Miſtreſs. | | U | WT» 
The Neceſſities we are under, and the Hopes 
we have to be aſſiſted by thoſe who promiſe us 
their Succour, jointly - conſpire to devote us to 
them; though they have deceiy'd us a thou- 
ſand times, we continue to pay .qur Court to 
them. People in Place ſhould be more reſerv'd 
in promi their Favour, and making their 
Dependants languiſh with the Diet of chime- 
rical Hopes and deluſive Promiſes 3 all they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
. 
| 
l d 


dut of the Country, can't, ſufficiently admire 
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by this Conduct, is to make themſelves 
his, and to be regarded as Affronters. 
can't c the Hardineſs of ſome 
People to be the Author bf Lies; that Vice is 
f ſordid and difhonourable, that there needs 
nothing more to ruin a Reputatio whatever 
Merit a Man may have beſides. Lis in vain 
to lay in Precautions to maintain à Lye; 
7 diſcovers itſelf, ſooner or later, whether 
he will or not; the beſt contriv d Impoſtures 
fall to pieces in ſome Part or other that was 
not foteſeen. ' | Falvia is the prettieſt Perſon 
imaginable, and has the miſt mens Ny 
with her, 1 addicted to 
ſhe can't ſpeak the leaſt thing (> — ſome 
additional Falſhood, and 1 no Credit 
is given to any thing ſhe ſays; the moſt certain 
Truths become Fables when the ſpeaks them. 
You would think, if you heard Celamen 
diſcourſe amongft thoſe that don't know 372 
that he has travell'd all over Europe; he 
lates with a agg, Inpudence, i he 
has ſeen at Rome, » Vienna, Paris, 
Madrid; they that er That he was never 


his Face of Braſs: He has collected out of 
Morris Dictionary, the moſt conſiderable 
Paſſages relating to each City, and has got 
the principal Circumſtances by Heart, which 
be vents by a prodigious Impudence beſore 
Fools, who gape and hold their Breathe to 
hear him, ſo inchanted are with his Sto- 
ry; but if any Man of Learning happens to 


ep in a * 


the 


"Commning In pour. tit 
he Hiſtorian ont of his Moreri, there's an 
end of his Babble, and he diſcovers his Igtio- 
rance and Inpoftures. | 

We find in a Converfition, people of a 
ftivoloug, lazy and ſupine Character, without" 
of Attention, who are: not fb much 
x fure of their own Notions, but gi — 1 
ye and #6 at once upon the ſame 
be ſure not to depend upon any thing a, 
22 promiſe the ſame thi — 

Enemy in the ume ir, but will 

Word neither with the one nor the other; ty 
will not fo much as think they have promis d 
any thing the next * be that any one 
haz pos 65 Wem. > | 

"Moſt People take les Pains to cure their Put: 
fions than to diſguiſe them; a Nnave that 
knows himſelf, and would” paſs for an honeſt 
Man, con + Himiſelf under the Vril of Hy- 

pee, bit to Met Purpoſe, for his Vices, in 
he of him, break through the Darkneſs 
ſurrounds them; yet be thinks he bubbles 
the World, which prejudices, comforts and en- 
courages him; it would put him beſides himſelf 
to know that” all his Artifices were ſeen thro 
and all his Subtleties to diſguiſe himſelf ae 


cover d; but no body lets him know it, he flat 
ters himſelf that his D are unobſerv'd, and 
this Security emboldens R to proceed in the 
ſame Practices. 


Who n ious 101 
1 perſuaded of the rs 
fo ain 


e er fince 
— | th abet, 


buſe the Publick; believe it you are known, 


At preſent 
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on the World? Their Liſe is one perpetual 


Comedy, and they ſeem always upon the Stage; 


they hardly ever pull off the Mask ; their Vices 
don't at all diſcourage them, proyided 1 4. 


cover'd with a ſpecious A . 
ceive yourſelf, Alidor, if you {till think to a- 


your Grimaces have for ſome time miſled ſome 
credulous Creatures, but they are undeceiv d; 
your Buſineſs was to obtain the Preferment 
you are plac'd in; now you have it, you need 
not counterfeit any longer; we excuſe from 
that N which fill coſts. you Pains: 
another part; now you have 
made your Fortune, n bo grow devout in 
2 bod boaſts f their Sincerity, becauſe 
ve y 0 2 * 
„„ & eokilons that Ba is. the 


'Signof a noble Sou. Without this Virtue So- 


is only a School of Impoſture; Tom- 
do les are to be avoided as Enemies that would 
betray you. How many are there that abuſe 
their Ingenuity and Aſcendant over others, to 


ſeduce them into all the Nets ſpread for 
them, to decoy them with more and | 


_ Addreſs? They put on the Mask of Cincerity, 


they affect an eaſy, natural and undeſigning Air. 
That concerted incerity is a ſubtle and delicate 


Deception, Which leads People where they 


would have them, and 2 them * 
perceiving it. 

He that is jealous 4 his R tation, in- 
violably wes: his is Word, be * never 


1 and trifling ; Days e 


: 
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be exact and cicumſpect in little things and of 
no Conſequence, becauſe it's eaſier to | 
them. Tis a moſt ſcandalous Vice to amuſe 


People with fair Promiſes, when a Man bas 
e Abilupi ape: Inclination to nn 


them. 
There's no'Difficulty how: we are to deat 
| — ns"; againſt us, or hates 
| but we eaſily become the P 
of a — tious and diſſembling Friend, who 
acts by Treachery and People of this 
Character are very — in civil Life; it 
would be the honeſter way to let othem know 
that we are none of their Friends; and that 
they ought not to depend upon usg or expert 
any Favours, than to amuſe: them by the 
ſnew of an hypoeritical Friendſhip; for at 
ee ph, 4, ha whic thoyiare to: talk 
D. ia 1D hb (13 2 
—— Glas 
of the World, than to meet with ſuch as pre- 
tend to approve your Conduct, but unmerci- 
fully condemn it amongſt yo¹f, Cenſurers. 
They even expoſe thoſe Faults which no body 
elſe is ſo well acquainted with, by reaſon of 
the Intimacy you have had with them. Tis 
an abominable Treachery, a Practice unbe- 
— a Man of Honour and a Woman of 


What Nonſenſo tis to i in ee 
to thoſe we neither love nor eſteem. Tis a 
mean - ſpirited thing to curry Favour when 
we ſee them, and to fly out them at 
u ou fee. a Wo. 

MAN 
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man infinitely careſs d who comes into any 
publick Meeting, ſhe is celebrated for her 
Beauty, her Carriage, her Charms, ber Dat 
and the good Air ſhe puts on, not one thing 
is forgotten ; as ſoon as ſhe is gone, ſhe is treat- 
ed as a ridiculous Creature, that has neither 
Senſe nor Agreements; but does every thing 
in an awkard way. Either ſorbear your ex- 
ooſſive Praiſes to her Face, Gy EY "when 
the has left the y. 
. — and reads fils Mianu- 
2805 they that conſult you about any Buſi- 
neſs, or enquire of you what the World ſays 
of their Conduct, don't always do this with 
„„ but to be flattert d and 
applauded. e. a vaſt Sincerity, 
when we know Intentions, to talk freely 
to them upon ſo nice a and let them 
ſee the Folly of their Conceitedneſs: In the 
mean time tis a cruel” Com to foſter 
them in their fooliſh Vanity, by the falſe Prai- 
ſes you amuſe them with. However, dis the 
Practice of the World, and there's live» Hope 
left of abotiſhing ſuch an eſtabliſh'd Cuſtom; 
we ſhould become the Searecrow of all Com- 
panies, ſhould we fhew all People the Glaſs, 
2 to n er —_ of their 


Tt an infamous Rn to e 

thoſe who are abeady provok'd e 
another by ill Reports; they-ate deer d, _ 
thank hereby to procure heit Intimacy 
Friendſhip; inſtead 


ro anne ente "Photos T LEE 


treamly 


— 


a Man, that ts make himſclf-Friends,” can re. 
ſolve to ruin others by miſrepreſented Diſdour- 
les. "ROI this is drr ae ar 


gence is very blame 
e Dae ready 
very i nents, we lee 
to arif on dapther for an ert Ex- 
prefſion; - LW rt 
"dion we" Wu; pg ee 
Chapter of Women, very many of them ure 
virtuous, and regular, and unreproachable; 
der bene dae of of them have plaid them a 
Trick,” they arè miſtruſtſul of all the reſt. 
This is an untenſonable Condtaſion 3" if ſome 
of them are Wantons, their Wantonneſt . 
not to injure the Reputation of > Modeſt We- 
men; we to be reſerv d in 
Sentence — able By r | 
e rev dg which ne- 
cuſt all Women in general. Ie would be un e- 
— thant atb without Dis 
o wemmy 
bn 
have a great Reputation for Sobriety, but 
deſerve it; others go for Ooquets, but are not 
ſo: Appearances, which they don't ſufficiently 
tales care of, are all that's' criminal in 221 
Conde.” ». 1.91 40 


"The Resten ity wi de er ent Wi | 


beit 0e Qualities, **. e | 
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duſtrious to diſguiſe their. Vices than to reform 


them; they don't take the Pains: to;be:honeſt 
Men but only to appear ſo. Artifices and 
Diſꝑuiſes — inſtead of real Virtues, and 
they Derr 
for Men of greateſt Merit, tho' at 
— nanits of Probit x. 
he Reputation that is not ſounded upon a 
true Virtue, is but of a ſhott Duration: A 


— blind the World by an attful Con- 


duct and — 465 d. Affectations ; but that 
Eſteem — — vaniſhes, the Artifice betrays 
itſelf, and ' unforeſeen Aceidents take off the 


Vizard. A falſe Valour neyer ſtands io 


Ground, when the Danger is real; a counter- 
feit Virtue will not carry a Man far, becauſe 
tis very difficult always to act a Part, and he's 
at: laſt; weary of employing Artiſices neceſſary 
to impoſe upon the World ; he neglects out- 
ward Appearances: when be thinks his Affairs 


are ſafe, and takes Liberties he denied himſelf 


before. Habit frequently prevails over all Pre- 
cautions 3 a/ Surprize that throws him off his 
Guard, the Curioſity of a: Servant, an unex- 
pected Viſit, an Action that had not been con- 
derted, and Time which draws. Truth from 
the Bottom of the Mell, all on à ſudden, and 
when he thinks on' t, expoſes to open Day 
the Deſigns he thonght Wrapt up in impenetra- 
ble Night and Obſcurityj. 

Thus it is that ſome People, after they have 
long impos'd on the Publick, by the ſpecious 
Appearances. of an affected Honeſty, Hall: at 
laſt inte — Confidents betray 


2 
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them, thoſe Whom they had engag'd in their 
Intereſts, and filene'd by great Promiſes, which 
they never perform'd, reveal this Myſtery of 
Iniquity, and expoſe the Shame of theſe Im- 
1 to the Eyes of all the World. (> 
The Appearance and Shadow of Virtue, 
have ſometimes the ſame Effect, as to Repu- 
tation, as the 'Subſtance itſelf,” How 
Women paſs for Veſtals, becauſe they wear the 
Livery of Modeſty, and perfectly act their 
Parts ? The worſt of it is, that in the Cha- 
racters they repreſent whilſt they cheat the 
Publick, they can't deceive themſelves ; whilſt 
they receive high Encomiums of their falſe 
Virtue, their Conſcience gives them ſmarting 


Reproaches, and makes them ſenſible of their 


ridiculous Hypocriſy, Tis good Comedy for - 
thoſe that know them, to hear them extolling 
Modeſty with fuch an Emphaſis, and boldly- 
liſting themſelves amongſt the Virtuous, tho“ 
they are nothing lefs than what they affect to 
appear: Tis true, ſome are over-reach'd by 
them, becauſe they will not be at the P/ ns to 
unveil their Myſteries, but rather belie e em 
upon their Word. 

The brave Maxims of Virtue which 9 
from the grave Women, are only an Artifice 
to amuſe themſelves upon the Loſs of the Plea- 
ſures they regret, and to decry the Conduct of 
thoſe who are ' ſtill in a Capacity -Þ- <A 
them; vex'd to be no longer the Objects of 

Addreſſes and Applications of Admirers, is 
endeavour to find a Compenſation/for their an- 


W in their farc d Modeſty, * 


18 Refledlionsupor Ridicvle. = 
InveRives againftall the pretty Women: 
ſeek. for ions, to ſupport them in their 


ligckly to eſpoule, 


on, whilſt they 


is not ambiguous, is 
always conſiſtent : the Pleaſure of 


in the fame Track. 
I would fain find the M 
and acts by the ſame Principles 


| The — Men is 2 kind of Mon- 
ter or Chimera, being a motley mixture 
oppoſite Qualities 3 their Exterior ve 


. Py ; by * 


doing well is the virtuous Man's Reward, wbe- 
cher he be approv'd or cenfur'd, he ſtill goes on 
Man, who is the ſame, 
when alone and 


unobſerv'd, as when he is expos'd to the Sight 
of the Publick ; but moſt People are virtuous 


© DI 5 = tm 
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„Sobtiety, and Ways: different from 


A Ween Ke RE 
are lictle ſuited to Appearances. Theſe 


Qught not the Government ts | 
„. ·˙ Imre AAS s ſome 


Qoring tham Pages; their Carriage is 


haughtier 
and mare: martial than that of a Colonel of - 
Dragoons; you ſee them drawn in Coaches as 
t as an Ambaſſador's 


pompous and 
making his/publick Entry; all the Time 


Balls, Afignations and Taverns; loſe at 
Play. vaſt Sums, which are the very 
the Poor ; at Church they ſcandalize all the 
World, having neither ReſpeR for the Sacred 


Place, nor Attention to the — Myſteries; 


their Life is a perpetual Impoſture, are 
2 new kind of Ce in black hore Oaks f 


and little Bands. 
We conſtantly hear this Maxim in People's 


Mouths, that provided a Man has a clear Con- 


ſcience, he ought not to be concetn'd at Re- 


ports and Slanders ; this is ill Reaſoning, Re- 


a juſt "Tribute'we draw from 


putation bein 
our Virtue: 1 


Abbots, who: appear more immodeſt and he- 


ſhould employ in Study, is ſpent at Plays and: | 
” 
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420 . eee e 
and Approbation of Men, . 
cret Reptoach of Conſcience, which does itſelf 
Juſtice, but finds itſelf unworthy of it; they 
that are not-concern'd:at Scandal, live in ſuch 
2 Manner as hardly to be able to avoid it, and 
they encourage themſelves again Cenſure by 
this feign d Indifference. 
:  Frantina leads a Life wholly unbecoming a 
Lady of Quality, ſhe herds with none 
puny Lady of a proſtitute Character, who 
take no Care to ſave Appearances; ſhe can't 
but know the Reports that are ſpread to her 
Diſcredit, and confeſſes that her Reputation is 


4 much ſhatter d. To comfort: herſelf, ſhe is 


continually ſaying, that ſhe leaves F ools the 
Liberty of Talking, and, that perhaps they'll 
E when they have vented their 
Spite, and Slander has ſpit up all its Venom. 
This Maxim is not found, tis not poſſible to 
prevent Obloqu — but it's poſſible to prevent 
the Occaſions of it; and tis no 2 = xg 
to have nothing to reproach ourſelves with 
when we are unjuſtly cenſur d. 

How many are there, that with no great 
Stock of Merit make | themſelves courted, 
upon the Hopes of their Services and Affi 
ance? They intrigue at Court, at the great 
Men's and the Miniſters ; though they have 
but little Credit there, yet they are borne with ; 
and they meet with credulous People, whom 
they perſuade that they have Intereſt. in them 
all; few there are at the Pains to trace them, 
. chuſing rather to take their Word for it, till 


they are dd and convinc'd by * 


— 


r 
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that no t Streſs is to be laid upon their 
Ponies ff vou would purchaſe a conſide- 
rable Place at Court, if you have any Law- 
Suit of Conſequence depending, they promiſe 


lagna the Succeſs'of your Suit, as 


they commanded the _ Miniſters and the 
Judges. The Prince diſpoſes of the Prefer- 
ment to another, you are worſted in your 
Suit, oak (= know at-laſt that they are Viſi-- 
onaries and Quacks that have neither Intereſt 
nor SSSI 

Is it to , conceal the Shame of their Birth, 
that ſome People aſſume Airs of Greatneſs 
ſo unbecoming them? They for ſome time de- 


.ceive thoſe that are Strangers to them, but 


when they are diſcover'd, and the 9 
of their Parentage underſtood, this ſo miſ- 
plac'd Haughtineſs is never pardon'd them. 
There is not a greater Teſtimony of the Cor- 
ruption of Manners and Perverſeneſs of Judg- 
ments, than that Preference which js. given to 
Quality, to the 7 70 of Merit and Vir-. 
tue. Lis an eſtabliſ d Cuſtom, that no body 
arrives to certain Degrees of Greatneſs, with- 
out being of an Extraction 198 prepares the 
e 
tly of Things, reaſon'd very differently 
from us in this. A Man a 80 nothir x4 
Virtue to raiſe him to the moſt eminent Em- 
ploys of the Republick, and perhaps it was 
this Emulation that made Rome ſo.flouriſhing, 
and produc d fo many Great Men. The Times 
are chang d, and Men of the greateſt Merit, 


= 
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kept back from Preferments by Perſons of an | 


Il 


| 
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high Birth, but loweſt | 
A Man muſt be of a very in Kei Camplexi. 

on to boaſt on all Occaſions the ancient Nobi- 
lity of his' Family, when, be is of 2 mean 
Birth, and has no other Luſtte tan 'what' his 
Wealth reflects, amaſv'd by the Rogueries of a 
Father who has robb'd the Prince and 215 
Colin brags an hundred times a Day that he 
3s born a Gentleman; his Fache walth Voce 
man, and a thouſand there are at Paris who 
have ſeen him in a Livery ; his Comrades are 
Mil} alive, who are unexceptionable Witneſſes 
of the Meanneſs of his Birth. Content your- 
ſelf, Colin, with being rich, make and 
enjoy the Crimes of your Father; but let 

our Nobility alone, and don't oblige People to 
8 in Complaiſance whom you. entertain at 


. - your Table. 


No Man is che more valuable for living at 


an high Rate, and much above” his Candition. | 


*Tis better to have Gold in one's Coffers, than 
in one's Coach or Cloaths ; but at preſent, the 
meer Gentleman, or the Banker, is not diſtin- 
 guiſh'd from a Duke and a Peer of the Realm 
at being the A =x or lefs ay ol Mor! 
that makes Difference of R 
Families, | and” tis 4 a Miſchief that. 21 ** 
mech. 

is in vain to think of forcing Mae 
remember, us, 
and have fixt their Refolution., Inſtead of 
gaining them to our Intereſts, we on We. 


them "ue us and redouble' elf Re- 
Weg” ſentments. 


who are willing to. forget us, 
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. Tis much, if in the | 
are in, they py do us ill — 
ought, at leut, to ourſelves — 1 
1 and fear leſt under their ſpecious 
* of requiting our Compliments 
_— Applications to W they under 
play us ſoms ſlippery Tricia. 
Tis vaſtly mi "Men, to think 8 
ee 
intereſs d, and N 
ber ue . embraces and 1 2 | 
22 be offers them his Credit 
the ua way, and moſt careflin on 
— — The ſame 
8 nt he made to Hladter, he repeats 
wn 011-4: ee 
wy arg believe what we deſire, and 
H 8 — nts . 

4 eres net f 
0 8 
_ — Ka 

Man ought to be faithful to his Word, 


n i e nn e 


Thot Ambidexters ought baniſh 
9525 that load with their 283 3 
Prop 1 and make them thi 
Je ** oment after: There's no Oblig; 
2 4 — Proteſtations of Friend | 
3 ly know, but we are bound 
when their Back is turn'd. 22 


acting 
= A 


bas 2  Lyfde 


paſs for Impoſtors. An ho- 
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.  Lyſider has affronted you, and you every) 


where complain of his unkind Proceeding, 


and yet you court him, and are as much at his 


Devotion, as if all was well on his Account; 
you are never the ſame Man to Lyſidor, but 
when he is abſent. Tis a Misſortune to be 


oblig'd to break with P that do us ill 


Offices, and to have it our Intereſt to keep fair 
— them; but wheedling is an unpardonable 
Fault. 28 | 15 \ 
They that to revenge themſelves of Perf 
they don't love, or that have affronted them, 


ſpread Satires in Proſe or Verſe ta decry them, 


take a baſe and ſcandalous Method. If 


dare not confeſs them, they are like thoſe 


that attack their Enemy behind, but have not 
the Courage to meet him Hand to Hand; if 
they do confeſs. them, they make themſelves 
irreconcilable Enemies, theſe being ſuch Abuſes 
as are never heartily forgiven. . 
The Poignancy of fine Raillery affects Peo- 
ple that have a Taſte: but how can thoſe 
groſs Ambiguities of obſcene Wits be born with, 
who talk before Women upon all forts of Sub- 
Jects, with a liberty, which all that have any 


Delicacy ſuffer by it? Do, they think two 


ſet up for Wits by an unmerciſul Treatment 
of Women, commonly very virtuous, whom 
they "oy by ſcandalous Stories, recounted to 
the leaſt Particulars, to give them the greater 
Probability. Theſe heedleſs Ways, theſe inſi- 
pid Jeſts, theſe libertine Diſcourſes, theſe Im- 
poſtures and envenom'd Slanders, W a 
| ; | an- 


* 
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Meanneſs of Soul, and à great Stock of Cor- 
ruption, both in the Authors and Applauders. 
If you'll believe Clindar, be is well receiv'd 
by all the Women; he boaſts with an Impu- 
dence not pardonable in a Page, that he has 
had Favours from many Ladies, whoſe Faces; 
tis moſt certain, he never ſaw. His Vanity 
once met with a ſtrange Mortification, he 
glorying that he had given Celanire a 
pper at the Blue- Patt, ſhe immediately 
came in as he had ended his Story, and he did 
not know her: He was ſo out of Countenance, 
that he could not recover himſelf. A Confuſion 
due to his Impoſture ! | 1 7 35 
Tis a daring Enterprize to go to correct all 
thoſe that have committed Faults; he that 
will ſuffer in others to eſcape him, 
diſturbs his own Repoſe and theirs too: Suf- 
ſer Eugenia to pretend to Virtue and Diſcre- 
tion, every body knows her Hiſtory, but ſne 
imagines ſhe deludes the Eyes of the Publick, 
and looks upon herſelf as a Pattern of Ma- 
nagement. What matters it, if Fauſtina af- 
fects a Cant to make herſelf diſtinguiſh'd, 
and repeats twenty times in a quarter of an 
Hour, a Word that is but juſt coming up 
The Patrons of this ſort make no Precedent. 
Lucina, Who pretends to the Knowledge of 
Hiſtory, every Moment commits Blunders, 
that provoke the Laughter of all that hear 
her; ſhe conſounds Times and Places, Names 
and Characters. What are the Greets and 
Romans to you, whom ſhe maims in this Man- 
18 J OY TSS, "7" ET 
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5 "a Ca 


ner! Give ber her full Carcer, and don't un- 


| Railleries to 


| thers, who are the ridiculous 8 


: deen uponthe Weft comin trivial Things; 
he exceſſively commends the Wine and Meat; 


ſeaſonably ſet up for a Preceptor. 


Tis too great a Cowardice, ſillily 2 
xClaim 


all the Fooleries 'of others, and to 
when they have faid an Impertinence, Adm. 


ral well ! Nothing could be more happily hit an 
The other Extream ought to be as carefully a- 


voided. Concur not with thoſe Banterers that 


droll upon their Stupidity, nor p _ 
fooliſh Jeſts. 
Tis ſomewhat inhuman by alten 
aggravate his Conſuſion, who 
has ſaid a fooliſh Thing; and yet tis the 
Cuſtom ſor ſome to laugh at the Coſt is 
X- 
pet not that Dorita will pardon you the leaſt 


Word or the leaft Geſture; all her Attention 


is employ'd not to hear the good Things you 
ſay, but to obſerve the Incong 


The Flatterer inthin falls to work, 


he continual repeats," to pleaſe the Founder of 
the Feaſt, ? NG POR nr RUNS and ex- 


cellently well dans 
”Y from their 


Great Praiſers are 
Weakneſs or Want of Ho Any, 


1 


ruities that e- 
| ſcape you, which ſhe catches up with a ſneer- 

ing Laughter; ſhe's upon the Finach — 

ſute, when ſhe can make you uneaſy, or 

8 the good Opinion dar was entertain of you 


| * 
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they dare. 
n. 4 TI they think,” but chuſe 


4 or 4a} —.. am a 
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c 2 curry them with obligi ging Lies, than 

make them ſenſible of their p — and fet 

pre: anF by lincere Advice. Tis a very im- 
Character, that of a perpetual Praiſer. 

e ther ſome People ſhould give me ill 

than hear their trivial Praiſes which 


Diſtinction. Ti a Vice to praiſe every thi 
but tis a, great Ia to refuſe People the 
' Praiſes they deſerve... How many are there 
that can't a with themſelves to approve of 
any and that are unaffected with the beſt 
t 'T hey. have a moroſe Delicacy that 
mad to 1; ths Faults, to have the 
Pleaſure of cenſuring | 
Otter not to read your piece to C 
be is a pack. by has a Fancy in his Head, 
that nothin ood but 6 65, he publi ſhes, 
and-that al the nſe in the World fell to his. 
Share, Cleaphas knows that your Book has 
been a " good Jadees, and that's e- 
e Ye mg pt [ON The 
left Stroaks will appeur to im abomi- 
nable. He will not ſpare, even thoſe that 
actually pleaſe him, but rather will betray 
his. Conſcience than return from his A Yantbre- 


We 14 464 
Lp, 12 Wrong M d to gain the K. : 
Men, to; go. a to depretiate 
105 5 have a Kindneſs for. A Man that 
miſtruſts hignſelf. and. his own Merit, has re- 
courle, to Artifice to recommend and put him- 
ſelf farwand : If he has any Honour left, 
thele Practices ſtrike 3 with Nemorſe; * 
at 1 


3 to all Comers without Choice. or . 


3 Reſfecrians upon Ridicule. 
he hardens his Conſcience, and the Love of. 


Favour: and, F ortune ſifles all the Remains of 


Honeſty. 

Great Genius's have but little Admiration, 
becauſe few things appear new to them; and 
tis not to be doubted,” but Admiration is the 
Symptom of indifferent Senſe, or extravagant 
Complaiſance. Your ſhallow Wits reſemble 
Children, who think every thing great, ſur- 
prizing and extraordinary, and make peryetu- 
al Exclamations. Men of judgment, but 
withal of an eaſy and complaiſant Temper, 
know very well what deſerves to' be praiſed, 
and perfectly diſtinguiſh it from what is faulty 
and indifferent; but they give way to their In- 
clination, and chuſe rather to praiſe in Com- 
pkilance, than to be ſincere and 4 81 unwel- 


as 


Of the moroſe Humour, 
| IT may be ſaid in „That the ma 
Humour is the urge of civil Society, 


that it baniſhes all the Pleaſure of Converſa- 
tion, that it is the moſt troubleſome of all 
Vices, and the Poiſon of Life. This Moroſe- 
neſs is the Cauſe that a Man's never content 
with himſelf, nor any body elſe; that he's per- 


petually complaining WRIT Reaſon 4 _—_ 
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Concerning moreſe Humour. 129 
that be brings moſt unhappy Troubles upon 
himſelf by bis capricious and odd Ways. A 
Man of this Kidney always thinks People de - 
ficient in their Reſpects to bim, and very ſovrrely 
upbraids them ſor the leaſt Peccadillo's which 
' his Spleen enlarges and repreſents as Monſters. 
If any one. forgets him in any Ceremony or 
Entertainment, he. thinks it an unpardonable 
Aﬀront ; the moſt ſubmiſſive npliments,. 
and carefling.. Expreſſions, he ſuſpects of De- 
ſign; the greateſt Succeſſes. don't affect him, 
and he always views Things on the worſt Side, 
to ereate himſelf Uneaſineſs. Thougha Man 
has us d his utmoſt Endeavours to ſerve him in 
a Buſineſs of Conſequence, he believes he has 
_ acted remiſsly, and in Concert with his Ene- 
mies; he murmurs, bluſters, threatens to re- 
venge himſelf, and, indeed, he's born to no 
other End but to torment himſelf and others. 
A Man of a ſowre Nature indifferently diſ- 
likes what's uſeful or prejudicial to him; the 
Pleaſure he takes in finding Fault, ſhuts his 
Eyes againſt his own Intereſts; the Preferment 
of his Friends does not touch him, but he la- 
ments the Diſgraces of thoſe that are no ways 
related to him; whatever Courſe the State- 
Miniſters take, and whatever Events ſucceed 
their Actions, he always ill interprets them, to 
have Occafion for Cenſure ; he accuſes them 
of want of Judgment, when they beſtow Fa- 
vours; and of Injuſtice, when they are oblig d, 
for good Reaſons, to uſe Severity. x 
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130 RefletHons upon Ridicule. 
All the Steps that have been made theſe 
thirty Years by a Man born to afflict Europe, 
and who may be calF'd' the Scourge of God, 
to Gerion ſeem Maſter pieces of State · Policy. 
In vain you repreſent to him that Chance, and 
a lucky Juncture of Times, and the Stuggiſh- 
neſs of his Neighbours, have more contributed 
to his Hero's Sueceſs than his own Genius ane 
Abilities; he continues obſtinately to admire 
him: Tell him how he has been beaten, and 
what Battles he has loſt, and he anſwers, that 
his Defeats give a Luftre to his Glory, and that 
even in the Field of Blenbeim he out-ſhines 
the Conquerors. Get rid of this Stum in your 
Blood, Gerion, if you'll judge well of Things, 
remove that Jaundice from your Eyes that 
repreſents all Things of a wrong Colour; 
contemplate your Hero in his natural Propor- 
tions; ſtrip him of his ufurp'd and borfow'd 
Feathers, and he'll refemble the Jack-Daw in 
the Fable. ; | 
. In order to take off the Keenneſs of his 
Spleen and Ill-nature, he ought to ſuppoſe that 
the World is full of abſurd and diſagreeable Peo- 
ple, that have rough and ill-bred Ways, and 
know not the Rules of Life; and that he muſt 
either habituate himſelf to the Fooleries of 
others, or ſequeſter himſelf from human Com- 
merce. F 
How quietly would Life flow on, if al! 
Mankind was reafonable ? But the Brutiſhneſs 
wherewith they treat one another, deſtroys all 

the Pleaſure of it; it ſeeming to be their main 
Intention to make one another ap" 
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diſco! and uneaſy. In all Matters of 
Debate, each thinks to make his Party good, 
| ee Prejudice e Exuity: and Ho. 
nf If you ask a Man any Favour, he either 

you, 2 ſtudies how to draw all the Ad-- 
agg of ie to him n 
carry their Ll-humour ſo far, as even to 
- Unerives WG-PEt 


for you 
| "Phe Moroſe and Cenſorious are — 
troubleſome, but tis likewiſe a 


—_ rdidly do flatter vety Body's OR. 


Ti impoſlible to live long with Men with-- 
- out havi Occaſion to complain; 
_ the beſt to preſerve our own Quiet, is- 
handſomely to diſſemble the Subjects of Unea-- 
ſineſs that are given us. Has any one done- 
any Thing to diſturb you? You muſt not in- 
ſalt him hereupon, nor ſhame him by taxing: 
him with his Fault in-reproachful Terms ; en-- 
deavour by Gentleneſs to reduce him to Rea- 
ſon and his Duty. Chuſe your proper Seaſons 
to inſinuate yourſelf into him; if you ſay 14 

Thing ſevere, ſoſten it with good ature, and- 

let no Gall nor Vinegar appear in your Remon- 
ſtrances. The leaſt Thing that is ſaid or done 
amiſs before Marina, ſhe cenſures in a ſtrange 
pu and ill natur d manner. She racks her 
its to vex you, and to find pretty Expreſ- 
fions to make the Company merry at your 
Coft: Aſter ſhe has ſaid the ſame Thing an 
hundred Times, ſhe 2 it again when no 
Body. thinks of it, and when L Subject is 
worn 
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132 Reflons upon Ridicule,” 
worn threadbare. Is it not a ſufficient Mont: | 
fication for one that has committed a Fault, to 
have Witneſſes of his Folly? Ought we to add 
nſults to bis Con ſuſion, * continually lead 
the Diſcourſe to the ſame diſobliging Topick ? 
"Tis a Sign of an ill-contriy'd Soul, to take a 
malicious Pleaſure in the Shame and Uneaſi- 
neſs of others. 

Don't - always and believe — 125 the 
Faults of thoſe: you converſe with; inſtead of 
upbraiding them harſhly with them, artfully 
overlook them, if you deſire to pleaſe them 
with your Converſation. There are a ſort of 

People whom you cannot accoſt without trem- 
bling, becauſe they have always ſome vexatious 
Thing to ſay, or ſome ill News to tell, and 


they uſe no Addreſs to fave your Buches, or 


cultivate your tender Part. 
None but thoſe whom we are nearly con- 
cern'd for, or are to anſwer fot, ſhould make 
us ſolicitous about their Conduct: Others may 
ſafely commit all the Extravagancies and Fol- 
lies they think fit, whilſt we have no [Reaſon 
to be diſturb'd at them. That's a humour- 
ſome Peeviſhneſs of ſome People, who always 
find ſomething to refoxm in every one's Beha- 
viour. What a bold Undertaking or Pre- 
ſumption is it to go to correct Abuſes eſtabliſh'd 
by a long Cuſtom? The way to live eaſy, is to 
mind our own ZBuſineſs, and leave others to 
take care of theirs. Haye we not Diſturban- 
ces enough at Home? Why ſhould we over- 
charge -ourſelves, and admit uſeleſs Troubles? 
But that which is moſt ſurprizing is, — 
| £ | | 
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i moroſe Hunks. mr 
- moſt obnox ĩous, are the ſorward- 
eſt to cenſure the Conduct of all the World: 
They are not aſſected with their own Faule, 
though never ſo groſs, but are alarm'd at the 
leaſt Imperſections of their Neighbours; voa 
would think it was incumbent on them to re- 
form Mankind, and they were perſonally: to 
account fox it to the Publick. Leave ot 
F have tee of your whole 
Attention for yourſelf. 

If the -Reprimands that os iven you are | 
well grounded, why do 9% 5a e pet and vex 
yourſelf as you do.? Profit by the good Advi- 
ces you receive, though they are not, perhaps, 

given with a good Grace, nor with all the 
Softnin gs you deſire. If you are wrongfully 
found fault with, you ought fill to be the leſs 
diſturb'd, ſinoe it is not you, but your Shadow, 
that's attack d. 

Though you ought not to be tenacious of 
your Counſels when you are conſulted, yet 
why ſhould you make your Remonſtrances to 
thoſe that don't ask your Advice ? Would you 
be conſider' d as the Tyrant of your Family? 
Tis a mighty Preſumption to think ourſelves 
capable of preſcribing the Rules of others Con- 
duct, and an 'intolerable Tyranny to pretend 
to ſubject them to our Humours. - | 

The moſt ordinary Folly incident to old | 
Men, is to be perpetually lecturing! Youth, 
which repays. them with Raillery. - Tis not 
always out of à real Zeal that they cenſure 
others Actions, but an Effect of their Malig- 


nity, or the Infirmity of Age; Diſabled _ 
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ſures, they are angry that others ſhould be ca. 
| pable of doing what themſelves did when they 
were young. Cleantes often ſays, that that 
which troubles him moſt in the Caſe of Mor- 
- tality is, that -People will frequent the Park, 
and Balls, and Plays, and enjoy all other Plea- 
ſures after he is dead. RS 
Old Men that have Senſe and Memory 
would be very uſeful if they were leſs cenſori- 
rious and moroſe; but young Folks can't bear 
the Tedium of their Stories of Times paſt, and 
their inſipid Railleries upon the modern Ways 
which they can't approve ; which is the Rea- 
fon that they ſhun them, and ſo deprive them- 
ſelves of the Fruit they might reap from their 
Precepts and conſummate” Experience; which 
is, perhaps, the only Thing wanting in young 
People to perſect and qualify them for impor- 
tant Services. | 

*Tis an unreaſonable Scruple, or an extra- 
vagant ity, to pretend to interdict Society 
all ſorts of Plays; innocent and moderate 
Gaming, unites and keeps up Converſation, 
Perſons of Quality, who have no ſtated Em- 
- ployments, are at a Loſs, moſt commonly, 
how to paſs their Time, ſerious Diſcourſes 
being weariſome ; but Play ought to be mode- 
rated, and we are to moderate ourſelves in 
playing; they that play with Paſſion, or A- 
varice, or Intereſt, commonly forget them- 
felves ; they rage, and ſwear, and grow extra- 
vagant, when they have ill Luck, and betray 
- the Sordidneſs of their Sentiments. Gaming 


ought: not —— theta" 
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take up all our Leiſure. 'Tis vretehed Pro- 
1 all one's Liſe in the 
Cards, and throwing the Dice : Play ought to 
be conſider d only as an innocent Amuſement 
to divert us from more ſerious Occupations. @ 

Marriages would be happy and delightful; 
if the married would compaſſionate the Weak- 
neſſes, and bear with the Faults of one ano- 
ther. Tis a long Life they lead, who are o- 
 blig'd to be Night and Day, and be 
they never ſo well match'd; tis hard if 
have noe forte Things matunlly to pardon each 
other. Tis very ſtrange there are ſo few con- 
tented Matches, that People whe have excel- 
knt Qualities, that are civil and well bred, - 
come to make one another un- 
ealy. They have neither Regards, nor Cau- 
tions, nor Complaiſance for one another; they 
are defir'd in all Companies Abroad, and are as 
wild Beaſts at Home ; one would gay that all 
on Nature was exhauſted out of Doors, 
huge a e Drege of A Ide 
— for their Family. 

I can't comprehend the Politicks of ſome 
Women, that purpoſely give their Husbands 
Diſcontents; there ſeems to be ſomething. of 
Myſtery in all they do, they affect Freedoms 
of Carriage and — to thoſe that 
make Court and Application to them; they 
commend them before their Husbands, who 
can't be over-pleas'd to hear ſuch ſort of Pane- 
gyricks. Frontina aſſects to ſhew more Co- 
quettry than fhe really has ; ſhe has no man- 
ner of Obſervance for her Huband, and * g 

828 
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he. be very ſuſceptible of jealous Impreſſions, 
| the is — — to the Spark 
that careſs her, who have Merit enough to be 

The Suſpicions of Husbands, and Diſquiet 
they give themſelves to trace their Spouſes 
Conduct, are often fatal to their Repoſe and 
Honour. A Woman under Conſtraint, that is 
too cloſely watch'd, ſometimes takes violent 
Reſolutions, however naturally indiſpos d to 
them. Too ſmart Reproaches on trifling Sub- 
jects, and the Peeviſhneſs ſome Husbands ex- 
preſs when they loſe Sight of their Wives 
but for a Minute, have never good Effects; 
theſe Miſgivings open a Gate to a thouſand 
Solicitudes and Debates that deſtroy mutual 
—— and extinguiſh conjugal Affe- 

on. . 

Gentleneſs is the beſt Way to make a Man 
loy'd and reſpected in his Family. A Perſon 
of Quality makes himſelf contemptible, 
when he talks paſſionately to his Servants, 
and never opens his Mouth but to abuſe them. 
If you expreſs Anger in rebuking them for 
. their Faults, if you are harſh and bitter in 
your Reproaches, you rather confound them, 
than poſſeſs them with the Defire of doing 
better; but they are too malicious to ſuffer 
this ill Treatment to paſs unreveng'd, which 
their preſent Circumſtances permits not to 
avoid; though their Sentiments are ſordid, 

have, however, a ſecret Pride, which 
renders their Injuries inſupportable ; their 
Preſumption is not cruſh'd by the Weight of 
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Neceſſity, they examine their Maſters, and 
cenſure them without Mercy, becauſe they 
judge of them by the Baſeneſs of their own 
Genius, and by this means they make'them- 
ſelves amends for the ill Language and Dif- 
content they have 75 them. Spite, Which 
is a Conſequence of their ill Fortune, and De- 
ſire of miſchieving thoſe wd are happier than 
they, nouriſhes the Averſion they bave for 
their Commanders: Nevertheleſs, the Publick 
hears, them as creditable Witneſſes, becauſe 
they affirm they have ſeen; what only they 
have imagin d; and ſometimes the Impoſture 
of a Servant ſcandalizing his Mafter, is more 
favourably judg'd of, than the Honeſty of the 
Maſter himfelf who is falſly abuſed. © 
In order to live at Peace with others, we 
ought to be conſiſtent with ourſelves. A Man 
of a reſtleſs froward Temper, Who knows 
not what he would, or would not have, puts 
himſelf upon many infignificant Motions, 
and gives Uneaſineſs to thoſe about him, who 
. muſt bear the Trouble of his Whimſies and ill 
Humour: The World abounds with this ſort 
of People, and what Need have we to ſeek any 
other Cauſe of the little Satisfaction we find 
in human Converſation ? People of the beſt 
Reaſon have ſometimes Moments of Difguft 
and Uneaſineſs, in which they have much adv 
to ſupport themſelves. In my Opinion, when 
find themſelves: in this Condition they 
ſhould confine themſelves at Home, and ſee as 
few as poſſible, leſt the Publick ſhould” be a 
Witneſs of their ill Humour, and ſuffer by it. 
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138 Nefections upor Ridicule. 
When Dauſina makes a Viſit, ſhe's no ſooner 
15 in her Elbow- Chair, but ſhe begins to 
harangue and declaim againſt her Husband, her 
Children, and her Servants ; ſhe enumerates 
all the Pranks they have pla 4 her, and all the 
Occaſion ſhe has for Complaint ;. and the asks 
the Company, whether ſhe be riot the moſt mi- 
ſerable Woman in the World: What Enter- 
tainment is this for People who mean only to 
be pleaſant, and have no Intereſt in the Squab- 
bles of Darſina and her Valets? 


I wou * ig, © 9 we Foogk, 
who make a yitery of ev rags ri and 
ive out their Impertinencies f — 


l e 
themſelves 

that ev " Thing retating to them. is of the 

Sasel Conquer: The They are always read 

to a_— you, if you relate again to others hole 

Triſſes they have. intruſted you with, which 
mae * ſo much 2s bare Attention. 

Plea ico HIV 4 1 Nature in the Ein | 

which deſerve 

hav et but they 7 pretend hereby to 

855 the Merit of others, only in them- 

- ſelves, It's eaſy to perceive their all Humour, 

which prevents not our doing Juſtice to thoſe 

2 excel in any rare and noble Qualifice- 


——_ believes that no Body has fuch a 
Share of Wit as himſelf ; he can't be perſuaded 
that others can do any Thing that is — 
for which Reaſon he is very ſparing. of his 
| Ts and pities the Works * every . 


of 


Concerning moroſe Humour. 139 
elſe s; he criticks them with a Moroſe- 
neſs that is a Diverſion: to Spectators, there be- 
ing a ſort of Comedy in the Motions and 
Contortions he gives himſelf, to leflen the 
Efteem famous Authors nnen 
excellent Performances. 

Your deny ing Praiſes to Deſert does not 
always ruin the] blick's good Opinion of it; 
but it makes the — — as an en- 
vious or ini Man. 2 


eſteem'd, and have Juſtice done you, be equi- 


table to er 
Merit is your Torture. 

At laſt, aſter many SST 
grant what is 9 


ple languithing r 
ance, inflead of obliging — e 
Favours, give them Reaſon to 
you, though they have obtain'd — Re. 
queſts, Diſcover not in an uneaſy Fate, 
83 you dur & 06 TOR 

The Life of 1 Men is a mutual: or 
. reſpondence of Benefits and good Offices : Tis 
impoſſible to live without one another, and be 
mould baniſh himfelf the World, who ſhould 
be good for nothing; but it is not 
to grant what is asKd;* unleſs it be given with 
gon . Why would you inn Wer of 
of a ffice, it wn 
eee 
If you would have the Acknowle 

of thoſe you do a Kindneſs to, — 
uiſhing manner, as if it were —_— 
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140 Reflettions upon Ridicule. 
Don't ſtay till your Friends explain their Ne- 
ceſſities, and force you to aſſiſt them. Bene · 
factions ill tim'd and temper d, turn the Sto- 
machs, and raiſe Indignation inſtead of pro- 
— the Gratitude of thoſe you difoblige, 
whilſt you would do them Service. Wy 
Too be always telling Stories, is a Sign of 25 
but an indifferent and ſuperficial Wit, or that = 

is fond and conceited of. itſelf.» But who can 

bear to hear the ſame Thing an hundred Times 
repeated? What do they mean who thus ſtun 

the World with their importunate Repetitions ? 

Is it that the Pleaſure of talking deprives 

them of their Memory or Reflexion, ſince 

they remember not that they have faid but a 

Moment before, what they repeat with fo 

NN Os and give out as a new 

But tis worſe and worſe when the Subject is 

— and diſagreeable; ever ſince Felina has 

| her Cauſe, ſhe can't talk of any thing 

elſe ; ſhe repeats the entire Pleas that the Ad- 

vocates made pro and coir ;- ſhe'comiputes how 

much Maney this Buſineſs coſt her, and reck- 

oning all the Broad - pieces and Guineas ſhe 

fee'd with, during the whole Proceſs; ſhe cla- 

mours and declaims vehemently againſt the 

Corruption of the Judges, and eſpecially the 

Rogueries of the Lawyers. Having given a 

6 long and tedious Account of her Affair, citing 

the Days of the Month, and the Perſons that 

were concern'd in it, ſhe is ready to begin it 

again, to entertain the next Perſon that appears 

in the Company. a N 1 . 
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Concerning moroſe Humour. 141 
Tis a great Mark of Weakneſs. to be eter- 
nally - complaining of our Misfortunes, and 


deafening. all we meet with the Account of 


them; we ſeek to ſolace and amuſe our AMi- 
ions by theſe Recitals; . but in my Mind, we 
; ought to conceal our Diſgraces to all but thoſe 
that can remedy them. fr W 
But we are not to believe that it is always 
in Chagrin that a Man declaims againſt his 
evil Fortune; it often proceeds from a ſecret 
Pride. He would inſinuate that he has Merit, 
and that the World does not do him Juſtice ; 
ſome Remains of Modeſty will not let him 
ſpeak more . but he uſes this Subterſuge 
. to indulge his Vanity, and in ſome ſort ſave 
Thoſe Formaliſts who demand Explica- 
tions of the leaſt ambiguous: Word, and al- 


ways think that they are ridicuPd, are con- 


ſcious of their own Weakneſs,” and deſerving 
to be deſpiſed. A wretched Temper of Mind. 
If you angrily demand Deferences to be paid 
you, People will flatter you, perhaps, in ſhew 
but will eſteem you never the more. A Man 


that diſcovers his good Opinion of himſelf, fel- 


dom procures Eſteem, unleſs his Preſumption 
be ſupported by eminent Qualities. Men that 


love Liberty in all Things, would beſtow their 


Incenſe freely. 

There needs no more than a ſingle Word 
miſplac'd, to caſt a Man, puff 'd up with his 
Merit, into a Labyrinth of affliting T houghts ; 
whoever is under. this Prepoſſeſſion can 2 
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commonly proceeds, not from a Deſign 


142 Refleftions upon Ridicule. 
miſe little for his own Repoſe. He always be. 


lieves. fome People have a malicious Meaning, 
and puts an ill Interpretation upon all they do, 


and all they ſay; their Compliments, Submiſ- 


ſions and Civilities, are look d upon as ſo many 
— ee nt 1 

are not always our ill Qualities that 
* the moſt Enemies, but our Virtues 


and Deſerts. Plautina falls foul upon Aneia 


only becauſe ſhe is moleſted with the Praiſes 
that are given this: formidable Rival : She com- 
plains that ſhe has done her ill Offices, which 


is only a Pretext to conceal her Spite and Jea- 


louſy. Ancia's Beauty and regular Conduct, 
her genteel and engaging Ways that have ac- 
quired her ſo'great a Reputation, put. Plautina 
out of her Senſes, and have canker'd: her againſt 
her Rival; ſhe cannot tell how. to pardon her 
her Merit. FE id "$1415 
If a Man could prevail with. himſelf to 
ſeem not to hear thoſe that ſpeak ill of him, 
he would fave himſelf a great many vexatious 
and troubleſome: Diſputes. We muſt not pre- 
tend to hinder People from ſpeaking their 


* -Minds freely, but it is entirely in our Power 
not to appear diſturb'd ; this is the ſhorteſt 
and 
in ſome ſort reſemble Children, that the more 
eagerly perſiſt to vex their Compa 


ſureſt way to bale Obloquy, and to le- 
the ill Humour 6f our Slanderers ; they 


nions, «when 
they are too ſenſible of the little Miſchieſs 
they do them, but ceaſe to diſturb them, 
when they only laugh at it. Calumn * 
diſ- 
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Dead, e e e ee 


tive in an Age wherein every one takes grea 
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difpleaſitig, ot affronting us, but from the com- 


mon Cuſtom in the World, of flandering our 
Neighbour ; but though it ſhould be the Effect 
of Malice, yet the thorteft Way would be to 
diſſemble it, and not complaan. 
'Tis well known that ſome People throw 
out Jeſts and Calumnies, not with a preme- 
ditate Deſign of Miſchief, but commonly to 
ſhew their Parts. Could they not find ſome 
3 er to paſs their Time, without 

oſing elves, as they do, to cutting 
Reflexions: Jeſters and —— Bean 
ſuffer the Smart of their own Jeſts and Sa- 


to ſpeak Ill of the 


It is not les cowardly 
incapable of making his own Defence: We 
t 
Liberties of judging his Neighbour; they ſeem 
to ſum up the good and ill Qualities of the 
Dead, and to reprint in their Minds as their 


Paſſion leads them, their Subjects of Complaint, 


to make their Epitaph according to their Fancy. 
What a Cruelty ttis to ill treat thoſe that are 
incapable of Deſence, whom perhaps ö 
an not look in the Face, if they were ſtill 
Ve, k dag Ir 27: 74 CS. "= 0 ” C , 
The moſt vehement Slanderers and Defa- 
mers are ſametimes ſuch as are obnoxious to 
the greateſt Reproaches ; thoſe very Perſons 
that ſeem to applaud them, conſider them 
with Horror, and give them wretched Cha- 
racters, when they ſpeak their Minds. Ca- 
lumny is the Sign of a light, reſtleſs, 2 
| | Ar. 
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and malicious Soul, that ſeems to content itſelf, 
or pleaſe others by ſo criminal a Practice. 
A Man cannot forbear laughing openly at 
Tucilla, who conſtantly inveighs againſt. Wo- 
men on the leaſt Suſpicion of Gallantry. Has 
Lucilla forgotten, that before ſhe was married, 
ſhe had an Affair that made a great Noiſe in 
the World, and diſgrac d her? She can't flat- 
ter berſelf that the Publick is ignorant of 
this Adventure, when ſhe was defam'd in 
open Court; ſince her Marriage, ſhe has not 
chang d her Method,-.and yet you. would ſay, 
if you heard her talk, that ſhe was the only 


regular Woman, that ſhe deſcended from La- 


cretia in a right Line, and poſleſs'd her Senſe 
and Virtue. a | | 

Is it out of Envy, that we blame in others 
ſome Advantages they have, and we have 
not, but perhaps would gladly have? Is it 
fantaſtick Moroſeneſs that diſpoſes us to find 
fault with every thing? , Certainly tis not 
the Love of a ſtrict Life, that makes us ex- 
claim againſt the Proſperity of certain Peo- 
ple that flow in Riches and Honours; thoſe 
that have made the greateſt Exclamations, 
change their Sentiments and Language when- 
| 2 any Glimpſe of good Fortune darts upon 


© When we compare. the Merit of fome Per- 
ſons in Favour, and find it inferior to our 
own, this redoubles our Indignation againſt 


them: Tis very rate to ſee Favourites gene- 


rally approv'd. They that think they equally 
deſerve the Poſts poſſeſs d by them, look upon 
| : wild T7 « * 2 ' tl . 
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their Favour as an Uſurpation. Tis much if 
they have Reſerve enough not to complain 
openly, and impudently ſet themſAves above 
them by an odious Parallel. _ 

They loſe their Time and Labour, that ſet 
up for Reformers, ſince Men have always liv'd 
aſter the fame Faſhion: *T'is an obſolete Phraſe 
to ſay, the Age is corrupted ; the ſame Vices 
and Paſſions, the ſame Dotages and Weakneſ- 
ſes, have always reign'd in all the Suoceſſions of 
Time. He expoſes himſelf to wg Nt who 
reproaches others with the ſame Vices he is 
conſcious of himſelf. They that by their Place 
and Miniſtry are oblig'd to take care of others 
Conduct, grow very contemptible, unleſs they 
lead an unblameable Life, or have Skill to con- 
ceal their Faults, and hide them from the Eyes 
of the World. . 


3 LATIN 7 AAA! TY 


Of Impertinence. 


Mypertinence proceeds from want of Atten- 
[ tion to our Words and Actions. An imper-· 
tinent Man talks much, and inconſiderately; 
he acts in the ſame manner; he knows not 
what is to be kept in or diſſembled, nor has any 
Taſte to diſtinguiſh what can or diſ- 
pleaſe reaſonable People: His Judgment is 
not ſo. much as AT” Mad the Qualities 
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that may ſet off a Man, from thoſe that can 
leſſen an Idea of his Merit. He is proud, 
haughty, incivil; he praiſes himſelf without 
Diſcretion, and deſpiſes others without Reſerve, 
and often applauds himſelf for fome fooliſh 
Thing he has ſaid. 
Pride is more eaſily bandew-d! in Perſons of 
a great Merit, but when thoſe of but an indif- 
ferent one pretend to it, they only draw Con- 
tempt upon themſelves. A little Pride is not 
misbecoming a young Woman perfectly hand- 
fome; Youth and Ty give great Privileges, 
But would Belifa have Homage paid to her an- 
tiquated Charms, now ſhe is paſt F ? The 
Remembrance of Beauty paſt is a ter- 
poiſe to Pride, and no Jul Occaſion for Pre- 
ſumption. "Tis vaſt Impertinence in an old 
Woman, to think to ſet up for Prettineſs, to 
believe ſhe has ſtill Attractives, to dreſs herſelf 
like a Pageant, and affect all the little Foppe- 
ties of wanton Girls; to flatter herſelf that ſhe 
is lov'd, and to talk of her Sparks. 
| © "There's no Man fo fooliſh and impertinent, 
but may have Countenancers and Admirers; 
* but they muſt be greater Fools and Imperti- 
— -A himſelf. Hence ſo many wretched 
find Protectors, becauſe all Reader 
pedo nd with Senſe or Juſtice. An Au- 
thor” ſhould not value himſelf for ſeeing his 
Book extolld by the Crowd, but only be 
 fouch'd with the Praiſes of the Honeſt and 
Judicious. It's à miſerable thing to be ad- 
mird and prais'd” by none but Foo. * 
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have, is to fluſh the Extravagance of an Au- 
thor, who is ſtill a greater Cully than thoſe 
who ſtifle him with their Incenſe. 
An Author wgo reads his Piece to his Friends, 
with deſign to profit by their Advice; who 
takes their Cenſures kindly ; who yields to 
Reaſon, and corrects the neglected Places with- 
out murmuring, is to beefizen'd for his docile 
-- Temper. But the moſt intolerable ſort of 
Men, in my Opinion, are thoſe that are con- 
ceited of every thing they do, read only to be 
admir d. What a Torture is it to hear a Fool 


vial Thought, and to fee himſelf raviſh'd with 


cious diſcover not the leaſt Glimpſe of — 
Senſe! A Man knows not how to behave gy 
ſelf towards this ſort. of People, for they will 
not be cenſur d: Nor is it ſufficient for their 
Vanity, that you ſeem to approve it by your 
Mien and Geſtures, but they muſt be cry'd up 
and extoll'd. Men of Senſe and Sincerity un- 
dergo a double Pain in hearing theſe Imperti- 


nencies, and being in ſome ſort oblig'd to ap- 
plaud them. out of Complaiſance, | 


Fe always his Pockets full of Sonnets, Ma- 

drigals, Ballads, and Epigrams; with one or 
other of which he attacks you: He declaims 
in the —_—— — —— 
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the ill Conſequences theſe counterband Praiſes 


applaud himſelf for a ſimple, threadbare, tri- 
the Beauties of his Work, wherein'the judi- 


Tis impoſſible to hide one's ſelf from Fa- 
dels Perſecutions, he ſtill finds you out, and 
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the Theatre: In a Moment he is ſurrounded, 
like a Mountebank, by the Paſſengers, who 
cannot fufficiently admire the Extravagance of 
the Man, and his ridiculous Fondneſs of Com- 
mendation. 0 

To know a great deal, and pretend to no- 
thing; are two Things hard to be allied. Pro- 
ſeſsd Scholars are commonly extreamly fooliſh 
and ridiculous, becauſe of their abſurd Paſſion 
to have their Learning known; they diſcourſe 
of ſublime Things to People that are unaffe- 
Red with them, and who, inſtead of reſpecting 
them as learned, look upon them as Pedants, 
and Impertinents, that turn their Brains to 
hear them. Climon, in his Viſits to the Wo- 
men, talks of nothing but Algebra, and will 
force them, whether they will or no, to com- 
prehend the Properties of the Ellipfis and Pa- 
rabola'; Don't miſtake him, that his Deſign 
is to teach them Algebra, he would only be 
thought a great Mathematician, They take 
his Word for it, and excuſe him his Nemon- 
ſtrations. | 

The Reaſon why the Learned are leſs fit for 
. Converſation than Perſons of a meaner Eru- 
dition, is, that they are not condeſcending 
enough ; they would* believe they diſhonour'd 
their Science, and but ill maintain'd the Cha- 
rafter of a Scholar, if they ſtoop'd to talk 
of Trifles, which make up the Subject of 
Diſcourſe : Unleſs they are cautious, they of- 
ten act a fooliſh Part, and are put upon by 
perſons inferior to them in Learning, who 
with a good Grace, and lively Air, * 
P 
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plain and eaſy Things, which are much more 

affecting than the ſublime Diſcourſes of the 
The Ignorant, and People of mean Senſe, 
are they that talk moſt in Company; they 
have not Judgment enough to know that what 
they ſay is not worth the hearing: Men of 
Learning, whoſe Thoughts are deep in ſerious 
Meditation, ſpeak but little; becauſe they are 
either too attentive to what they are thinking 
on, or are not well enough ſatisfied with what 
they are to ſay. Others are more venturous, 
and preſumptuous, and content with themſelves 
and their Diſcourſe ; but they that hear them 
are of different Sentiments. 

There's nothing more ridiculous than a Man 
who is conſtantly applauding his good Mien, 
and is one of the firſt to talk of it; who ſets 
up for a Beauty, anda Beau, and courts your 
Commendation of his fine Shape, and his white 
Teeth. The Women that are caught by 
theſe Attractives, muſt be very filly. How 
can they endure a Man who has all the little 
apiſh Ways and Affectations of the Finicks? 
Whoſe Dreſs and Air, Diſcourſe and Motions, 
and Actions, have nothing of a Man in them, 
but all is effeminate, even to the Wink of the 
Eye, the Motion of the Head, and the Sound 
of the Voice. a 

It has been often told you, Philidor, that 
your Behaviour and Diſcourſe. have no Affi- 
nity with your Profefſion ; they that ſee you 
in the Campaign in the Summer, think they 
ſee another Man in you in the Winter, Why 

H 3 that 
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that profuſion of Ribbons, that wonderful Care 
of your Dreſs! You ſpend more Time at your 
Toilet than the meereſt Coguet in London. 
You laugh at ſerious Matters, only to ſhew 
your white Teeth. Did you e'er read in the 
Greek or Roman Hiſtory, that Alexander's or 
Cz/ar's Officers wore Patches? Either quit 
your martial Proſeſſion, or behave yourſelf 
more ſuitably to your Employ. 

Is it through Haughtineſs, or Stupidity, that 
ſome People offend ſo much againſt Decorum ? 
During a whole Viſit they do nothing but re- 
peat the Airs of the Opera, loll in an Elbow- 
Chair, ſwear brutiſhly before Women, whine 
to them their amorous Nonſenſe, talk of the 
Wines and Liquors they drank at their laſt 
Meal. Formerly young Men were ſtudious 
of Complaiſance; they were good-humour'd, 
genteel, well-bred, officious ; but of late their 
Manners are chang'd, they are conceited, pe- 
remptory, unpolite, uncomplaiſant, preſum- 
ptuous, brutal. You'd think they never open'd 
their Mouth, but to diſoblige thoſe they ſpoke 
Another Species of Impertinents, no lefs 
frequent in civil Society, are thoſe that de- 
ſpiſe what others ſay and do, and are fo ſuffi- 
cient in themſelves as to diſcover their ill Opi- 
nion of it. Puff d up with their own Me- 
rit, they can't condeſcend to admire any 
thing whatever. If any one has done or ſaid 
any thing that is rational before them, and 
is prais'd for it, they affirm that it may be 
done better, and fail not to quote GOO 
CEN" or 
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ſor Patterns: The Company laughs at them to 


their Face, and is not at the Pains to cure them 
of their Extravagance. $524 
I ſalute Dorantes with all the Civility ima- * 
ginable, I pay him my Compliment ; but he 
neither hears nor ſees me. A Moment after he 
calls to mind that I have ſpoke to him, and I 
muſt compliment him over again. Dorantes 
ſeems to have all the Burden of the State upon 
his Shoulders, and that his vaſt Occupations 
hinder him from thinking of Punctilio's, and 
diſpenſe with the Duties of Civility. ab 
Lucilia is conſtantly quarrelling with her 
Servants, and without Occaſion: A broken 
Glaſs puts her beſide herſelf, and throws her 
off all Regards to thoſe that viſit her, Who are 
forc'd to endure all the ill Language ſhe beſtows 
upon her Valets, She deſcribes their Manners 
and Inclinations reſpectively, and is continually 
complaining ſhe is a Woman the worſt ferv'd 
in &xgland.. What a Miſery is this to her Vi- 
ſitants, Who have no Curioſity to learn the 
Squabbles that happen betwixt her and her Do- 
meſticks. Ans 22 1 5 NI 1er 
Tis almdſt impoſſible for: Perſons. of the 
ſame; Proſeſſion, or Candidateg for the fame 
Employs, to be void of Jealouſy : If they can 
keep it from appearing, they will avoid the 
Shame attending that reſtleſs Paſſion; if they 
cannot maſter their Indignation, they'll be 
guilty of a thouſand Extravagancies, that will 
make their Diſcontent ſtill more and more ri: 
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Thoſe that have no Complaiſance for you, 
but gruff you upon your good Succeſſes, do it 
often from a ſecret Jealouſy, and Apprehenſion 
that you out-ſhine them; when a Man is ſo 
unhappy as to be ſo mean-ſpirited, he ought, 
at leaſt, to conceal it from the Publick, it be- 
ing a great Impertinence purpoſely to decry 
himſelf, | 

Tis a Paſtime beyond Jeſting, to 9 
Man with Blows, to pluck off his Perriwig, 
to give him ill Names, and to load him with 
horrid Abuſes; they that take this Method, do 
it only by way of Foolery, but it is a kind of 
Diverſion which "Ig to be left to Porters and 
Footmen. 

*Tis for want of Converſation, or Educa- 
tion, or through a fooliſh Simplicity, that 
ſome young Women affect too wild a Shineſs, 
and too ſcrupulous a Modeſty : A Man knows 
not what to ſay to them, nor what Subject to 
put them upon, to make them ſpeak, ſo fear- 
ful they are of giving themſelves Li 
Cleonine, during the wholg Converſation, ts 
with her Arms acroſs like an Innocent, and 
never anſwers the Civilities and Compliments 
you pay her; or, if ſhe ſpeaks, it is with a 
languiſhing and ſilly Tone, and an Affectation 
that makes her ridiculous. Becauſe ſhe is 
handſome enough, ſhe thinks it is ſufficient to 
ſhew herſelf like a Statue of Snow, i and that 
her red and white give her a Preference to all 
her Rivals. 

Your everlaſting ioners are a fort of 


0a People; — allow you not 
Time 
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Time to anſwer the firſt Queſtion they have 
ask d, but haſtily begin upon a ſecond ; and 
all the Diſcourſe conſiſts in Queries and preci- 
pitate Anſwers. - Great Talkers, who would 
fill uſurp the Diſcourſe, love this rambling Me- 
thod, but rational People, who always ſpeak 
to the Purpoſe, don't find their Account 1a it. 
What Patience does it not-require,: to hear a 
Man that comes with a compos'd Look, and 
asks you an hundred Queſtions when you are 
full of Buſineſs, or are intent upon Things 
that will not ſuffer you to think on Trifles ? 

It is fo eaſy to diſcover whether his Preſence 
be acceptable or unwelcome, provided he 
make any Reflexion, that he cannot be mi- 
ſtaken. But the Opinion every one 
has of his own Merit, will not- ſuffer him 
to ſee that he is look'd upon as. an Imper- 
tinent, | 

How hard is it to command Attention any 
long Time in any kind whatever! the beſt 
Things diſguſt at laſl. In a fine Voice, juſtly 
manag'd, in a Lute delicately touch'd, there 
are great Charms; but continual ſinging, or 
playing upon the Lute, tires the Hearer. The 
xtravagance of thoſe who have theſe Talents 
_ conſiſts in perſecuting you with their Airs, and 
their new Pieces, which pleaſe for the firſt quar- 
wy an Hour, but fatigue afterwards by their 
xceſs. | | 
There are ſome Seaſons wherein you muſt 
have Complaiſance, and hear Raillery, unleſs 
you would be thought fantaſtick and ridi- 


culous. He knows not the Art of living, 
Hs nor 


- 
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nor underſtands his own Intereſt who takes 
Pet at Things that are lightly ſaid, and with- 
out Deſign to give Offence. If the Humour 
be innocent, *tis brutal to make affrontive Re- 
ob, the fureft Revenge is a quick and ſmart 

epartee, that puniſhes the Humouriſt, or de- 
feats him with his own Weapons. If the 
Drollery be exceſſive, a Man: may put on a 
ſerious Air, to ſignify that it is not agree- 
able, and that he has Reaſon to take Excep- 
tion. | 

Tis but of late Days that Perſons of Qua- 
lity-of a certain Age have taken up Liberties 
amongſt themſelves, and a fort of Behaviour 
that would not be paxdon'd in their Footmen : 
They have no Deference, no Reſpect for one 
another ; their Language is groſs Abuſe ; they 
unveil the Myſteries of their Debauchery, and 
- deſcribe them to the leaſt Particular: Relations 
that ſhould cover them with Confuſion, if they 
had any Remains of Humanity left. This 
frank and frolick way of treating one anothet, 
is the "Reaſon that before Women of Merit 
they are quite thrown off their Biaſs, and have 
not a Word to ſay; they are put into a pre- 
ternatural State, and by that Conſtraint loſe 
that little Senſe they have. 
Fuoliniac is a ſort of Maſter, that 
thinks himſelf very modiſh, and that he 
lays an Obligation on thoſe he viſits: He 
talks of nothing but Bargains, Dogs, Horſes, 
Stag hunting, and a thouſand * 

ro- 
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* of Diverſion, and all this comes to 
nothing. He is perpetually citing People of 
the firſt Quality of his Acquaintance, whom 
he treats in a familiar Way. Tis impoffible 
to carry Impertinence farther, and he is not 
ſenſible that all the World conſiders him as a. 
* Man not born to an Eſtate, if he happen 
to make a great Fortune, unleſs he have good: 
Senſe, grows haughty, contemptuous, and im- 
pertinent: The fooliſh Pride he is poſſeſs'd with: 
makes him diſdain Perſons of a diftinguiſh'd; 
Birth and Merit, when they have nothing but 
Quality and Parts: Every thing that is not 
Gold and Silver, ſeems unworthy of his Eſteem. 

and Approbation. 8 

Exceſſively and inſipidly to dwell upon the 
Praiſes of all the Diſhes a Man eats of at a 

Table, is a Meanneſs that beſpeaks a ſordid 
Education, and the Property only of wretched: 
Paraſites : But neither ought he that makes 
the Treat to take upon him to commend the 
Ragoos and the Delicacy of the Meats and 
Wines he regales his Gueſts with, that being 
a filly Vanity, unbecoming a Perſon of Qua- 
lity. There's another Extream to be avoided- 
by thoſe that eat at another's Table, which is 
an affected Squeamiſhneſs, and boaſting of the 
ſumptuous 1 ents they have met with in other 
Houſes, this is a By-way of deſpiſing what 
have before them. H 7; 
o be always in Admiration when we ſpeak. 
to People, is a Sign of Stupidity, or elſe an 
Affectation of approaching Flattery. hy Ju- 
| >" cious- 
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dicious and Sincere admire but little, and are 
not laviſh of their Praiſes. Can't we compli- 
ment a Man when he deſerves it, without 
making Exclamations? Thoſe extravagant 
Praiſes do neither Honour to the Giver, nor 
eceiver. ä | | 
Admiration is commonly the Effe& of a 
grols "ignorance ; great Admirers are uſually 
great Fools, or glly Flatterers, that admire 
What deſerves but moderate Commendation. 
Vou are allow'd to ſay that a thing pleaſes you, 
or to ſignify by ſome Sign that you are 
with what you ſee or hear; but intemperate 
Outcries, and violent Motions, that denote an 
extraordinary Surprize, are commonly Signs 
of Impertinence, of a groveling Soul, fooliſhly 


Prodigal of its Incenſe. 


Men love to be merry and diverted,. and 
prefer the Converſation of Humouriſts before 
that of the Serious; but they eſteem them 
leſs: There is in the Character of a Jeſter 
' ſomething mean and affected, that breeds Con- 

tempt. | „ 

He that would pleaſe, muſt be natural in 
_ every thing, even to Trifles, Which is but 

ill obſeryd by thoſe Tellers of News, which, 
tho' no Body is concern'd for it, they amplify 
with abundance of Circumſtances, to give it 
the more Weight: They relate it with a my- 
ſterious Air, as if they were the great Ar- 
cana of the State. Theſe Exaggerations tire 
and fatigue Men of Senſe, but the Relator's 
Deſign is commonly to brighten his Narra- 


tive, and to enrich it with wonderful Parti- 
culars. 
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culars: he has little Regard for Truth or Pro- 
bability; his End is to be admit d: But in re- 
quital he is credited in nothing he ſays. 
It is requiſite in Society, ſometimes to diſ- 
courſe of News, and current Reports: 
But the Character of a Newſmonger leads to 
Ridicule. Tis a kind of Proſeſſion that de- 
rades a Man beneath himſelf. This ſort of 
People * accoſt you with the ſame Com- 
pliment: How goes it in the World now? What 
News do you hear? Whatever Buſineſs you 
have on your Hands, they never leave you till 
they have related all they know, or all they have 
dream'd. ? | FR 
I know not upon woot Grounds Perſons of 
ity think themſelves privileg'd to ſpeak 
Ne ny rar good Senſe, and right Reaſon ; 
their Quality does not authorize them ; on the 
contrary, the higher they are rais'd by their 
Birth, the more they are oblig'd to diſtin- 
guiſh themſelves by a real Merit, which they 
ought to labour for: Nonſenſe is till Non- 
ſenſe in the Mouth of a Peer or a Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, Nara bs os 
Maonder's magnificent Coach and gumerous' 
Train and Equipage, the Gold that ſparkles 
in his Cloaths, and the Diamonds about, him, 
give him the Aſcendant over his Rivals, 
which contents him. He does not perceive 
that he is hiſs'd by Men of Senſe as ſoon as he 
offers to open his Mouth to ſpeak. His inſide 
is not anſwerable to his outſide : But what 
matter is it, provided he can dazzle ſome 


Cullicy 
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Olle that judge only by the Shelf and Ap- 
vearance? 4 I. AM 


"Tis hard enough to'comprehend how Wo- 
men, even of Senſe, chuſe rather the Rich, 
without Merit, for their Lovers, than others 
excellently accompliſh'd, but incapable of 
+ Tpending high. '*Tis a ſign that Intereſt is 
their Journ Paſſion, ' and that it was a 
true Saying,  'That never any Superintendent 
met with Cruelty from Women. Melanite © 

has lately facrific'd Agatho, a Perſon of an 
eminent Rank, and thouſands of Charms in 
Mind and Body, and who paſſionately lov'd 
her; ſhe has ſacrific'd him to Sotiner, who is 
of the Scum of the People, and was of the 
baſeft Employs before his Riſe: But he is very 
us, and has a great deal of Money to 
pend : His Diſcourſes are ill concerted, and 
he explains his Paſſion in a moſt ridiculous 
Way ; but his Preſents ſupply his want of 

Parts. 1 
Lou would fain be the only Speaker in all 
Companies, whilſt you have only Imperti- 
nencies to ſay, which you blockiſhly utter; 
if you rgate a Matter of Fact, you run out 
into all the moſt frivolous Circumſtances. Do 
you think you divert the Company by your 
loud Laughs in the wrong Places, and the Ap- 
plauſes you beſtow upon your own” Extrava- 
gancies? You depart contented from a Com- 
y, Where ny body is diverted indeed, 
t *tis with your Folly. 

*Tis a miſerable Way of Pleafing, to ſcat- 
ter Smut in all your Stories, ——— 4 
cene 


* 


Concerning Impertin 


& 15g 
ſcene Ambiguities ; be they never fo carefully 
wrapp'd, they have always a bad Effect in 
the Mind of the Hearers, and denote the cor- 
rupt Morals of the Speaker. He loſes Reſpect 
who uſes this Method before Women; the 
freeſt of them are offended at it, who demand 
ſome Deference in Publick. Every body knows 
the Hiſtory of Dorimene; ſhe is hardly at 
the Pains to conceal her Intrigues; nor is 
ſhe out of Countenance at the Declarationd. 
that are made to her in Private: But y& 
one looſe Word, though not addreſſed to 
her, provokes her, and ſhe pretends to bluſh 
at it. 3 | K 
An hair-brain'd Behaviour can never pleaſe, 
and I wonder ſome People affect it; tis ſtill 
leis becoming Women, who are never taking 
without obſerving the Decorum of their Cha- 
racter, that Reſerve and Diſctetion which is 
their peculiar, Who can pardon Corinna her 
Paſſions, her Extravagancies, her Oaths, all 
the Snuff-boxes ſhe has in her Pockets, and the 
Prefuſion ſhe makes of Snuff? 3 
Love makes a Man extreamly ridiculous, 
when arriv'd to an Age that oupht to inſpire 
him with other Sentiments, T is not a 
more filly Character than that of an old Do- 
tard ſmirking upon a young and handſome 
Woman, who is out of Patience to hear him, 
and would not endure his Impertinence but 
for the ſake of ſome Decorum. All that Peo- 
do to make themſelves amiable, when the 
n of their is over, heightens 
and redoubles the Tedim and Diſguſt ef the 
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careſs d Parties, who take all their Courtſhips 
for ſo many importunate Fooleries. | 
No body makes himſelf the more eſteem'd 
for Finery, and Expences above his Condition: 
It ſerves to provoke the Envy of others, who 
are not capable of doing the like; and they 
take out their Pennyworths in Satire and Slan- 
der. Turpin, who has but an indifferent E- 
ſtate, .is over Head in Dans, by running into 
an exceſſive Pomp: His mildeſt Cenſurers are 
content to ſay, That he too much forgot him- 
folf | 
- The Citts, who have Wealth above their 
Condition, when they have a little Vanity, 
diſdain . their Equals, and will converſe with 
none but Quality, who find the Art of ruin- 
ing them by the abſurd Expences you engage 
them in : They careſs them, and embrace 
them, and put themſelves upon a level; 
which Condeſcenſion turns the Head of a 
Citizen, already miſguided by his Vanity: 
But he pays dearly for his intereſted Careſſes, 
and when he is exhauſted, he is ſent. back to 
his Counter. 


Vou are ambitious to ſet up for a Wit, to 


be facetious and agreeable, when you have 
neither Wit nor Engagements. Thoſe Wit- 
ticiſms which you think ſo delicate and poig- 
nant, are nonſenſical Fooleries that diſpleaſe 
Men of Senſe. Learn to know yourſelf bet- 
ter: It requires more Genius than you are 
Maſter of, to make judicious People Laugh. 
*Tis none of your Talent; don't take that 
part upon you, you'll eaſily be exeus d it. 


We 
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Me live not in the Age of Buffoonry, Quib- 
bles and Puns, and Words with a double 
Meaning; that Nonſenſe and fooliſh Way of 
ſeſting is baniſh'd the Converſation of welk 
bred Men: The Country-People, and Tradeſ- 
men who think they have Wit, ſtill make 
it their chief Paſtime: They ought not to 
be envied that Pleaſure; but genteel People 
ſhould no more make uſe of it than old 
Faſhions,” i n. 
Tis good to have a gay and facetious Hu- 
mour, but a Man muſt moderate his Gaiety 
and his Mirth: Tis unbecoming to break out 
into extravagant Fits of Laughter, that ftun 
all the Company. The leaft diverting thing 
that is ſaid before Lucinda, makes her read 
to burſt, ſhe is no longer Miſtreſs of herſelf. 


nor is ſhe able to return to her Senſes ; her Fit 


of cackling proceeds even to Convulſions. 

He that tells a Story, ought not to laugh at 
the firſt Circumftance he thinks diverting, as 
if to advertiſe his Hearers that that is the wit- 
2 on the contrary, he ought then to be 

moſt ſerious: A merry Jeſt, told in a 
grave manner, has the better Effect; but you 
extinguiſh the Appetite of Laughter in others, 


if you prevent tem. | 

Is there no: Remedy to cure People of Im- 
pertinence ? Tis certain all have a predomi- 
nent Paſſion, and a favourite Vice, which 
they ſeldom: conquer, becauſe they ſcarce per- 
ceive it; their Attention goes no farther than 
to obſerve what makes their Neighbours ridi- 
culous, which they draw in its 0 
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1 nothing remains, but to turn their At- 
. home wards: They laugh at the Pi- 
they have drawn, and don't perceive 

they ba ve — Original in theinſelves. 
Love hinders our Knowledge of our 
| ſelves, whom we ſometimes applaud for Things 
— are real Faults, and offenſive to every 
—— Ariſts's Folly is, that being an upſtart 
radeſman, he would paſs for a Perſon of 
Quality. He is rich, and has a ſtately Houſe, 
and often. entertains Perſons of high Birth, 
who ridicule him, borrow his Money, have 
the Complaiſance to hear him twenty times a 
Day boaſt of his Nobility, and how his Ance- 
ſtors bore Arms under Milliam the Conqueror: 
He has ſaid it ſo often, that he at laſt believes 
It; and had. _ oon 1 
You are of. an illuftrious Family's and 
there's no diſputing. the Antiquity of it; — 


have nothing to do but to live conformably 


the Rank you bear in the World, "The Tithe 
in your Eſeutcheon prove, that your: Anceſton 
had Virtue, and Courage, and Marit and 
well ſerv'd the State; but if yqu are 1 Cox- 
comb, and lead a lazy and effeminate Life, 
the — of your Anceſtors will not pre- 
our 4 and as a 
— verit y being aer n 
4. i den nee to. be Noble; Saleh; your 
Life and Actions anfwer the Nobility. of your 
ExtraQion': Vices are much more unpardona- 
ble in a Man of Quality, ru common 
7 that have no Education. * 
& er- 


4 


— 
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Perſons not nobly born, who yet would 
mimick the Great, mimick them very ill; 
for they only aſſume falſe Airs of Gran- 
deur, which expoſe them to every body's 
Laughter. Celia is only a Merchants Daugh- 
ter, but is grown a Counteſs by her Weal 
and will have nothing but Tarks and Hu 
ſars in her Service; diſmiſſing the Blacks to 
the Ladies: of the Robe. Colina went on 
Foot, and was meanly cloath'd before her 
Marriage; her Husband gave her a Coach and 

Six, but not Ins with that, ſhe would 
have a Coach _— ht: Her Extra = 
is, that ſhe can go rt with Eight 
ſes, like a > of. hay but for -a Remainder "of 
Modeſty, the would thew herſelf daily in Hide- 
Park with Six. 

The firſt Deſire which Riches produce in 
Perſons of mean Birth, gen ny have made 
their Fortune, is, to — — Lords 

— Lands a 


propriate their 
Houſes, from which t 9 Pen dy dint 
of Money: At twenty the true Lord 
- confounded with Kea that dought the A 

Ip.” 

To be of a middling Strain; AuQtuating ; be. 
tween the” Quality and the Mob, 8 1 
fect Altitudes not pardonable in Perſons of 
the firſt Rank, is an Abſurdity. that can flow 
from nothing but a vaſt Impertinence,” or a 
ridiculous Pride. Who can hold his Indig- 
nation, to ſee new vamp'd T — 
whoſe Dreſs and Train, and Furniture 
Table, — in Women of the firſt 


Qua- 
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Quality? But the Comfort of that is, they in- 
cur Ridicule, by riſing above their Rank, and 
put themſelves to vaſt Expences to be laugh'd 
at, | 

| Perſons of obſcure Birth ſpoil themſelves 
with the Commerce they affect to have with 
Courtiers; inſtead of appearing to Advan- 
tage, they expoſe the Meanneſs of their Birth 
the more, by the odious Compariſons that 


are made of them. If Perſons of Quality 


ſuffer them, tis only with Views of Inte- 

reſt, or to divert themſelves with the Folly 

of a Citizen, who deſpiſes his Equals, and 

would, at any Price, have Intimacies with the 
reat. — 


What pretend People meanly born, who 


| have work'd themſelves into an Eftate, to 


talk ſo much oſ their Anceſtors, and to give 
out themſelves for Noble? Do they think to 
impoſe upon the Publick ; or perſuade them- | 
ſelves that no body knows they ſold Cloth, 
or Linnen, or Lace? Did they not talk fo 
much, it might be forgotten: But their 


Conceit to be thought what they are not, 


brings the World upon their Back, and makes 
them take the Pains to rake into their Ance- 
ſtors Graves, who might otherwiſe gently 


ſteal into Oblivion. *Tis worſe when this ima- 


ginary Nobility makes them fo forget them- 
ves, as to deſpiſe others: Sylvena is no 
longer to be approach'd ; her vaſt. Riches | 
poſſeis her with ſo much Pride, that. ſhe will 
ſcarce give place to Dutcheſſes. She ſuffers 
none but Perſons of Diſtinction in her Houſe, 


or 
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or at her Table; all her Relations are exclu- | 
ded, and ſhe neither knows them nor her | 
ſelf. | Web f nn 
A Man of Vulgar ExtraQtion, pretending 
to be Noble, regales himſelf with the Plea- 
ſure of being thought ſo. This chimerical 
Nobility is the Diſeaſe of thoſe that grow 
Rich; they think their Money ſerves for a 
Varniſh to cover the Meanneſs of their Birth; 
their fictitious Pedigree is every body's Jeſt. 
What Comedy tis to ſee People rais'd from the 
Dregs of the Populace, adorning themſelves 
with borrow'd Titles, and becauſe they bear 
the Name of the Lordſhips they have bought, 
have the Confidence to put the Arms of thoſe 
Houſes upon their Coaches, which they former- 
ly inhabited as Servants! Dantes has long liv'd 
in the Houſe of a great Lord, with the Title 
of his Secretary ; he is perfeAly acquainted with: 
the Genealogy of the Family, which is extinct 
for want of Heirs to bear the Name; he has 
inſolently uſurp'd it, by buying the moſt con- 
ſiderable Lands poſſeſt from Father to Son, by 
the Lords of that illuſtrious Race. Dantes has 
caus'd his Genealogy to be made, and print- 
ed, and has deduc'd himſelf with Impuni- 
ty from the moſt ancient Lords of the King-' 
dom. . | | 
He that has gotten a great Eſtate, is ſome- 
times Fool enough to think he is grown No- 
ble at the ſame time; he takes the Train 
and Equipage of a great Lord; he is lodg'd, 
i and fed, and ferv'd like a Perſon W 
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lity: The Great honour him, cultivate him, 
retpedt him, court him. Is it any wonder 
that ſo — external Grandeur turns his 
Head, and makes him think himſelf equal 
with thoſe that treat him with ſo much 
? Great Wealth is a kind of Sponge, 
that wipes off the Filth of the Birth, be it 
never ſo mean and miſerable. No body takes 
it amiſs that a rich Man ſhould have a num- 
ber of Servants, a fine Houſe, rich Furniture, 
and a Coach, as being the Appendixes of 
3 but chat he ſhould pretend to Quali- 
and expect to be confider'd upon that 
om, is a Folly and'Weaknefs, that turns 
inte Radicule. 


/ 
i 
* 


E Prejudice. 


We. — has two Effects upon us, which 
contribute not a little to miſ-guide us 
are equally dangerous, It leſſens the lden 
1 and renders them impercepti- 
ble, and magnifies the. Idea of our Merit. 
Theſe two Prejudices naturally tend to Ridi- 
cule. They are capable of Prejudice, Judge 
always favourably of their own Merit, and 
ee einen to deſpiſe ty of 
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others: Which are two great Sources of Im- 
pertinence. Men are too eaſy and careleſs to 
"Rudy, as they ought, the Knowledge of them- 
rw ag they are blind to their moſt manifeſt 
Faults: If they have any, good Qualities, they 
conclude they have attain'd the very Pinacle of 
Perfection; which is a flattering and ous 
Prejudice, and an Obftacle to their know- 
ing themſelves and others,” and doing them 
uſtice. 
; : This good Opinion one line of hi De 
ſert, making them u with- that -of 
others, is one of the. Things that imbitters 
moſt the Pleaſure of Converſation and civil 
Life, For 'tis hard at long-run not to d 
ſomething or other, that may notiſy their Di 
poſition of Mind towards them: Men are too 
attentive to their own Intereſts to be long in the 
Dark as to other of them, which 
Diſcovery diſtracts them, and inflames them 
againft thoſe who' don't, as they imagine, do 
them Juſtice. Tis impoſſible a Correſpon- 
dence fhould laſt long, when this is the Tem- 
per on both Sides; and if I miſtake not, this is 
the Principle which* extinguiſhes the faireſt 
F riendſhips which were believed immortal, 
The Prepoſſeſſion of Pride is a kind of 
Drunkennefs and Madnefs in ſome People; 
they think Ne or with 
whom they vouchſaſe a F A young 
Woman educated in this N , thinks 
there's not a Man upon Earth rich N 
6 of ber Allance. 
— 
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eſt Offers can't flatter her Ambition: 
Bo expeti a Man ſhould drop from Heaven 
made on purpoſe. In » the mean time the 
Years. multiply, and Merit diminiſhes, and 
ſhe is forc'd at laſt to make great Abate- 
ments. nts Sid a7 
Hortenſe was courted in her ſparkling Youth, 
by a Man of vaſt Poſſeſſions, but becauſe he 
was not nobly born, ſhe would not give him 
the hearing. A Perſon of Quality came next, 
but his Eſtate was not ſufficient, and he had 
the ſame Fate as his Rival. Hortenſe was 
young, beautiful and rich, and every Day 
made new Conqueſts ; but the Prepoſſeſſion of 
her own Merit would not ſuffer her to deter- 
mine in any one's Favour, nor to fix her Re- 
- ſolution. . {till found in her Lovers ſome 
Defect, which render d them unworthy of her. 
During this time her Years are increas'd, and 
ber Crowd of Lovers leflen'd, and Hortenſe 
beſtows herſelf upon a Man whom ſhe would 
wot have admitted formerly for her Gentleman 
r. 

The Reaſon why we are ſo indulgent to 
our Paſſions, is, that we behold them in ſuch 
a Poſition as conceals their Ridiculouſneſs 
and Deformity. The Miſer diſguiſes his Ava- 
rice under the Name of good Husbandry ; 
the Voluptuous calls himſelf good-humour'd ; 
a Woman defam'd by her Intrigues confeſſes 
ſhe is a Coguet, and believes ſhe is no more: 
But the Publick has not the ſame Indulgence, 
It calls, Things by their proper Names, and 
n 


t's 
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It's an hard Task to 3 conceted | 
Fool, and ſet him in the right 
his Views are too limited rene — 2 
vidence of the Reaſons you alledge to oor 

He pleaſes himſelf with 0 falſe ; To 

ſights whatever has no relation — 25 
fias is only opinionative becauſe he wants Senſe, 
and at the ſame time thinks he has more Senſe 
than others. 

Prejudice hood winks People from” ſeeing 
themſelves as they are: We commonly think 
them ridiculous, whilſt they perceive not the 
Part they a&t : The groſſeſt Faults eſcape them, 

or if they perceive them, they ſhut their 
Eyes, becauſe the Sight is offenſive. They . 
are glad to deceive themſelves, and do all that's 
poſſible to deceive others. 

If we did but mind the Manner we are re- 
ceiv'd by People, we ſhould eafily know We- 
ther our Company was acceptable or burden- 
ſome. But we care not to do ourſelves this 
Juſtice; being ſo far from imagining we are 
troubleſome, as always to believe we do them 
a Pleaſure: And therefore to compenſate them- 
ſelves for our Importunities, they make us the 
Snbject of their Mirth, we. turn us into Ridi- 
cule by ſubtle and delicate ronies, the Malig- 
ni whereof is undiſcern'd, | 

ould it not be better to make choice of 
People, that ſhew our welcome in their Faee, 
and anſwer our Attendances with Pleaſure ; 
than to go and importune Men with our Viſits, 
who look aſquint upon us, and ſuffer us with 
Conſtraint? Guzman _ pay N 
0 
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to Dutcheſſes and Princeſſes; he can ſcarce 
condeſcend to Counteſſes and Marchioneſſes 
He ſpends all his Life in Places where he is 
look'd upon asan Impertinent, whoſe Compa pany - 
perhaps would be deſirable, if he could reſolve 
to viſit ſuch as are ſuitable to him. | 
Tis a -ſurprizing thing that Conceitedneſs 
of Authors; they reduce all the Diſcourſe, 
and moſt commoniy very impertinently, to 
their Works. Nothing but Flattery will con- 
tent them; they praiſe themſelves without 
Reſerve, -and drink, like Nectar, the ironical 
Encomiums that are made them: The Preju- 
dice in favour of their Merit, hinders _ 
from perceiving how they are banter'd. Per- 
ſons fondly addicted to an Opinion, are ex- 
treamly peremptory in defending their Notions; 
whether the great Eſteem of their own Suffi- 
ciency inebriates them, -or-whether they think 
others oblig'd to ſubmit to their Deciſions, 
This violent Fondneſs for themſelves, ruins the 
Delights of Converſation, becauſe others arc 
not always in a Humour of Condeſcenſion, 
and then the Contrariety of Notions Aer a 


Certain Sowrenels that begets Averſion, and 


ſometimes Q arrels. 

Whence comes it that generally thoſe who 
diſpute upon any Point, or treat of any Affair, 
or plead for any Intereſt, always think them 
ſelves in the right? Is it in Flattery of their 
own Abilities? Or is it not rather, that the 
M ts; of Prejudice are ſo groſs, as to extin- 
guiſin the Light of Reaſon? The prejudic'd 
Aan hears * never ſo reaſonable; be 


ſeems 


2 
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ſeems to be afraid of bei 
never begins to open 2 1 he i is * 
into the itch; or, in ſpight of all the Advi- 
RT him, has made an ab- 
Affairs. 
wardice, not to deſend 
our 19 RO we think it Juſt: but we 
ſhould modeſtly-, propoſe our Reaſons, that 
they that yield to us, may do it undiſturb d. 
If your Opinion be indefenſible, don t obſti- 
one maintain a bad Cauſe. 
he Character of a Bold Wit is diſhonou- 
990 in Matters of Religion: Tis an Extra- 
vagance to think to ſubmit things to our Rea- 
ſon that are infinitely above it: But neither 
ought we to have a filly Credulity, for all 
that ſeems extraordinary, and all the Legen- 
dary Miracles, that are fo variouſſy and i impro- 
bably, taught. | 

In the W FI the World paſſes on our Con- 
duct, e are ſometimes juſtly, and ſometimes 
abſurdly tax d: If after a gentle Juſtification 
the publick will perſiſt to blame us, we muſt 
wait till Time ſhall undeceive it: We provoke 
it rather than, appeaſe it by too much Argu- 
ment in the heighth of its Prejudice. People 
have naturally a ſecret. Shame to be deceiv'd i in 
their Judgments; ; and there are Moments in 
which your nice and ſpirited People can't bear 
to be diſabuſed. 

A Man that offends us, from that Moment 
loſes all his Merit, if we believe our own 
3 His Wit, bis Courage, his E- 

ſtate, his Extraction, oy his Virtues, _— 
2 
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and vaniſh; and we vilify in all Reſpectz, 
whom we highly extolFd but a Moment before: 
We employ'd all our Pains, ' and Credit, and 
Friends to oblige him, and at preſent we play 
all forts of Engiues to deſſgpy him. Whatever 
relates to him, his Domeſticks, his Children, 
and Friends grow odious to us: This Change 
is ridiculous, and beſpeaks a childiſh Soul, and 
the Force of Prejudice. | FI 
'  Otigny and Fierville were the beſt Friends 
in the World; their Neighbourhood in the 
Country cemented their Friendſhip, and they 
ſpent their Lives together, and mutually cry'd 
up one another. They have broke at laſt for 
a Trifle ; and ever ſince they rage againſt one 
another with a Violence that would be un- 

rdonable in an Enemy of twenty Years 
ſtanding. All their Friends have taken great 
Pains to reconcile them, but to no Purpoſe: 
For no body can conjecture what is the Sub- 
Je& of their Quarrel, nor do they know it 
themſelves. - 


Women of great Figure look upon Houſe- 
wifery as a City Virtue: "I hey can't perſuade 
themſelves to look into little Accounts to hin- 
der the Robberies of their Servants. - Nothing 

more denotes a want of common Senſe, than 

the fooliſh Expences they are at: They know 

not what to do with their Money, when they 

have it; it ſeems to be a cumberſome Move- 

| able that perplexes them, and think 

ſhall never fee an End of it. . hem ton! 

cloſe upon the Heels of ſo indiſcreet a Ma- 
nagement ; after having lived at a great 2 

' ＋ * : or 
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for a few! Day 8. they want for a long Time, 
and fall into Ridicule. Miſplac'd Expences 
do a Man no Credit; they ought” to be ma- 
nag d with Deſign and good Oeconomy. The 
Counteſs oſ Sardan has a mind to every 
thing ſhe ſees, and ſhe buys the moſt uſeleſs 
T rifles at — ogg If ſhe ſees a Piece 
of. Furniture ſhe has not already, ſhe. imme- 
diately orders the like to be made for her: 
She tries all the Artiſts that are reputed in any 
kind; ſhe has her Cloaths made and unmade 
twenty times. Still reſtleſs and paſſionate 
for what ſhe has not, ſhe is never ſatisfied 
with what ſhe poſſeſſes. That which charms 
her to Day, diſguſts ber to Morrow: Nothing 
can fix her Taſte, becauſe ſhe fullows OP the 
Whims of her Prepoſſeſſion. 

Moſt Men live without RefleRion, and are 
only govern'd by their Eyes and Ears: A ſum- 
ptuous Suit of Cloaths ſurprizes them, and they 
think the Wearer more deſerving: than another 


out Reluctanoe. They never draw aſide this 
out ward Curtain, to view. the Perſon more di- 
ſtinctly. A Man on Foot makes leſs Impreſſi- 
on on the Mind, than another drawn in a gilt 

Coach, though he be but a Coccombh. 
Tbe Multitude is biaſsd by the Impreſſion 
given by the Great Ones, who carry every 
thing according to their Caprice, and ſcarce 
leave their Inferiors the Liberty of think— 
ing. A Man in Place is ſollow'd in his Cen- 
ſure or Approbation of Things, whether be: 
underſtand them or not. The Figure he 
makes, 


I 3 


whom they fee ill habited, and accoſt not with= 5 
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makes, or the Authority he is in, dazles his 
Dependants, and'they judge no longer by'their 
own Reaſon after he 2 decided: Their Com- 
plaiſance to him makes him no longer conſult 


his Tafte or Reaſon. Tis the Injuſtice of the 


Great, that they*]} ſubmit all their Inferiors and 
Expectants to all their Whims and Fancies; 
whether they think they have more Senſe, or 
their Contempt for thoſe before them perſuades 
them this Sacrifice is due to them. 
A young Man that deſires to pleaſe, mut 
be civil, and no great Pretender: For other- 
wiſe he would certainly incur the Hatred or 
Contempt of his Equals. How abſurd would 
it be to dictate upon War or Politicks before 
Perſons of conſummate Experience; It would 
be a charitable thing to ſet him right, and 
make him ſenſible of his ridiculous Extra- 
vagance and Preſumption: But no body takes 
the Pains to undeceive him, and let him know 
the Raillery he incurs : He grows old in his 
Conceitedneſs, and dies without correcting it. 
Geraſtus in his firſt Campaign thought him- 
ſelf capable of lecturing the Generals: He 
continually quoted to them the Examples of 
Alexander and Cæſur, and ſome Scraps of the 
Greek and Roman Hiſtories he had learnt 
at School, which he but juſt came out of. 
His high Birth made thei ſeem” to applaud 
him, and they were content to laugh to them- 
ſelves. + 

'Tis a pretty vain Attempt to go to unde- 
ceive * i with a good 9 8 
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of themſelves. A Man very ſeldom ſucceeds 
in it, and he is commonly but ill paid for the 
good Advices that he gives. *Tis an irkſome 
thing to a Man, to find he has not all the 
Merit he imagines, and he neyer is well pleas'd 
with thoſe who open his Eyes to his own Im- 
perſections. That is a very tickliſh Matter, 
and the, Succeſs.'is very dubious. It is ſo eaſy 
ta incur the Hatred of thoſe- we would re- 
dreſs, that it is gore conducive to our Peace 
to paſs by ſome Deſects, unleſs they be things 
of Conſequence, and may have ill Effects: In 
ſuch Inſtances we ought not to abandon a Man 
to his bad Conduct: But to what purpoſe is 
it to diſabuſe Dirimene, in telling ber ſhe is 
purblind, who is continually ſaying her Eyes 
are large and ſoft? Aminta, who is too plump 
and too full ſhap'd, thinks ſhe's fine and flen- 
der. Caritides is but an half Scholar, and 
he flatters himſelf he is the © greateſt Man 
of his Age. Cephiſe, tolerably handſome, 
has ſo good. an. Opinion of her Charms, that 
ſhe fears no Waman in the World for a Ri- 
val. This gentle Madneſs intoxicates them 
with an agreeable Poiſon: But if their Pre- 
judice renders them ridiculous, however no 
body is injur'd by it. | | 

here are few People but have their fa- 
vourite Word, which is ever in their Mouth 
and has entirely won their Heart and Affecti- 
ons; and there are as few but have ſome fa- 
vourite Fault, if I may uſe that Expreſſion: 
That is a, Fault they feel and know, but will 
not part with. There Ly ſome that carry 355 | 
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Extravagance ſo far, as to congratulate and 
applaud themſelves for it: And it frequently 
happens that theſe, darling Vices are ſuch as 
are moſt unſuitable to the Peron, and remote 
from his Character. Thoſe whoſe Profeſſion 
indiſpenſibly obliges them to Modeſty and 
Reſerve, play the Bullies, and aſſume Liberty 
no ways ſuiting, to their Condition, Women 
in particular, can't be tgo modeſt and re- 
ſerv'd, and we have a ve ill Opinion of 
thoſe who are too free in Publick, and neglect 


Decerum. , - | 
Ipbigenia is eternally boaſting her Nobility. 
Arizz:2 thanks her Stars for her fine Shape and 
delicate Complexion. . Phillis is perpetually 
talking of the Man that every body knows has 
a Paſhon for her. Clarine leads all the Diſ- 
courſe to her Perſon, and is tired in all Com- 
panies where no body thinks to compliment 
her. $;/v:ana talks continually of her Huſ- 
band, her Children, her Management and Aſ- 
fairs. Theſe Imperfections, tho” ſometimes 
but trivial, leſſen the Merit of our good Qua- 
lities, and give others occaſion to turn us into 
 Ridicule, Men naturally malignant faſten up- 
on What offends them, and paſs curſorily over 
thoſe Virtues that might deſerve their Re- 
flexion. 34s 
Tis an Effect of the ill Nature of the Heart 
of Man, to contemplate others on their worſt 
Side. We are ſo glad to find ſomething in them 
that debaſes them below us, that we feldom 
fail to acquaint the World with what we find 
diſguſtſul in our Neighbours: When we 3 
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thoroughly. examin'd them, we magnify the 


Idea of our, own Merit, to draw the Parallel 
between us, and ſeldom fail to give ourſelves 
the Preference, This is the Reaſon we are: 
always ſo well fatisfied with 1 and 0 
| conterptuous „„ / - 
Man to f give him thePraiſes he does — deſerve; 
for it, muſt either be thought that he has a great 
ſtock of fooliſh Vanity, or that he is ridicu- 
louſly credulous. And yet this is the ſureſt and 
gh way to inſinuate into the Hearts of Men: 
hey eaſily believe that all the Praiſes you give 
| 3 are ſincere, becauſe generally they are 
conceited of their Talents; and be they neve 
ſo extravagant they believe ſtill deferve 
greater. Self-love, is a kind of thick Miſt, 
wm hides our Faults, and prevents our per- 
the Extravagance of the Flatteries we 
Pd with. 
gy 2 flatters 1 that he had a great 
ſhare. in the Victory at Hoch/tet : He talks 
confidently of the rs he was expoſed to. 
He deliciouſly, imbibes the Elogies that are 
n him by the young Officers that eat at 
E Table, and K tis Fondneſs. Alcip- 
is too full of the Notion of his Merit and 
ravery, to be poſſibl any undeceiv'd ; but he 
ought at leaſt to have ſo much Diſcretion, as 
not to deaſen Men with the Noiſe of bis Ex- 
ploits. 
Every Writer, in whatever Kind: unleſs he 
abound in good Senſe, grows conceited wit 
bis Piece. It's F oundation ſufficient for à 


1 Quarrel 
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* the leaſt Word of his 
9 Tr: s Joſt labour to pretend to con- 
Fines 1 of his F aults, and recover him to 
ht Reaſon and true Senſe. He thinks his 
mh reſt ;. and the Reputation of his Wit is 
ncerned to protect all his Expreſſions and 
Thoughts, Sometimes with a ſweetned Voice 
he intreats you to excuſe the Pla S which he 
owns to be infirm and ne : Aﬀtetwards 
be aſſumes a deciſive Air, and mipifterially 
intains, that no body writes better in Profe 
or in Verſe; and that none ate ke ron 
10 his Works, but through Stupidi 
: He complains o of the il Taſte. of 
Pak that don't perceive the fine and ſecret 
Beauties Yor red throughout his Book; and 
to indem bim fel for the Indifference and 
Contempt of the publick, he admires his on 
Naomi But he is the only Admirer. 
. It's a pleaſant Comedy to ſee all the Poſtures 
Tlandrus puts himſelf into, to have the Reputa- 
tion of a Wit, and a good Author. He repeats 
ou in a grave and myſterious Lohe ſome fine 
lace or other, and makes an Exclamation at 
every Period. He inſolently asks you whether 
any one thinks more juſtly, or gives a finer - 
E inal to his Thoughts? You don't ſufficient! 
admire, ſays he, i Fineneſs of that Ergnel 
ſion: What a noble Stroke, continues he, is 
that, and de! icately touch'd ? Tandrus believes 
as he ſpeaks, and is * "RT of his own 
* EAT 


* 


I pity 
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I'pity their Mis fortune who have 008 true 
Senſe enough to perceive that they are 
ed as Impertinents and | buſy Bodies, i in P 
whete they think their Company is deſired. 
The good Opinion every one has of his own 


Merit, hinders them from diſcovering the ill 


Nature of thoſe equivocal Praiſes that are given 
them; which are nothing but artful Raillery, 
and a By-way of turning them into Ridirule, 
and trepanning them under Pretence of Applauſe. 
Theſe — Ironies, and Satires, with 
which they play upon us to our Face, whilſt 
we diſcover not the Poiſon, denote a blind Pre- 
poſſeſſion, a ridiculous Conceit, and a kind of 
Sillineſs in ourſelves, 

Our Vanity is mortally wounded with that 
Diſcovery which acquaints us, that the Efteem 
of others is not-anſwerable to our good Opinion 
of ourſelves, or lets us ſee. that they deſpiſe us. 
Every one is ſo prejudiced in his own Favour, 
as to think his own Endowments give him the 


Preference above his Rivals, Wamen have 


the ſame Fondneſs for their Beauty. But when 
they are given to underſtand that the World 
has not the ſame Ideas, and that their Rivals 
are preferr'd to them, they are abſolutely in De- 
ſpair, and never pardon it. | 

None . but Fools, and People fondly pre- 
poſſeſs d with their extraordinary Merit, give 


way to be deceiv'd by fictitious Praiſes, "Tis 


eaſy to diftinguiſh a ſincere Commendation 


from a rampant Flattery,* He that 'ſpeaks 


what he tunks, _ modelily, and N 
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Air of Simplicity that removes all Suſpici- 
on; but the contriv'd Admirations and Ex- 
clamations of Encomiaſts muſt needs appear 
taſteleſs to Men of Judgment, who will not 
be obliged and loaded with Applauſe ſor things 
indifferent. l People ing 2 theſe 
illegitimate Praiſes, and everlaſti anegy- 
i that are ready to cry up the leaſt Trifle 
But as the Number of Fools and vain Crea- 
tures is very great, this ſort of People al- 
ways find enow that greedily ſuck in their 
Poiſon, and are caught by their proſtituted 
Flatteries. "= La 

Nothing better manifeſts the Injuſtice of 
Men, than the Pleaſure they take in hearing 
themſelves flatter'd,. and the Repugnance they 
have to flatter others: They would be ap- 

- plauded for every thing they do, and the moſt 
indifferent Talents; but are unwilling to do 
Juſtice to the Deſert of othets. Tis riſing a- 
bove the ordinary Sphere of Man to give them 
gladly the Praiſes they ' deſerve, - without de- 
firing the fame returns: But tis certainly 
the beſt way of procuring the Love of thoſe 
we converſe with, to indulge their Self-love, 
and frequently mention the good Qualities 
they think they have, without obliging them 
to do the ſame, or demanding a Tribute 
which is always unwillingly paid. | 

Our Fondneſs for our own Merit, and the 
diminutive Notions of the Merit of others, 
is that which makes us ſo. forward to receive 
Praiſe, and. ſo backward to give the like: 

But if any one, over ſincere, comes to open 
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our Eyes, he does not much oblige us by his 
officious Zeal, and from that Moment — 1 
him in the Number of our Enemies. Luretie 
has broken with Egina, who was her beſt 
Friend, and was much in her Afſections, be- 
cauſe ſhe acquainted her that her Fondneſs for 
a Spark of ber's was ſcurvily interpreted, and 
Mlemaiſhy's her Reputation: She has broke off all 


Correſpondence, inſtead of W her ſor 


her good Advice. 
A Woman but dienst 
viſh'd if you compare her with the moſt ac- 
compliſh'd Beauties. Is it that ſhe does not 
— herſelf, and is flatter d by all her Glaſ- 
ſes? A Man that has any Talent in Wit, and 
writes tolerable Verſes, matches himſelf with 
the moſt ſamous Poets, and muſt have ſome 
' Remnant of Modeſty and good Senſe, if he 
does. not give himſelf the Preference. [Theſe 
are the Effects of Prejudice, which are the ſame 
with thoſe of Microſcopes ; it prodigiouſly en- 
larges Objects: And indifferent Qualities con- 


templated through Prejudice, ſeem the moſt 


eminent Accompliſhments. A paſſable Beauty 


adorn'd with the Charms of n 
ecli es all other Faults. | 


can't conceive why Men are generally ſo 


fond of Praiſe : Moſt of thoſe that give it 
ſeaſon it fo ill, that it muſt needs be nauſeous 
to Men that have any true Palate. A groſs 
Flatterer unskill'd. in the nice Management of 
Praiſes, exclaims upon the leaſt Trifle. If 
you read your Work to him, to know his O- 
than ity the moſt common Thoughts and 


ER 
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Expreſſions puts him into an Extafy. The 
groſleſt Faults it fwarms with, don't offend 
him. If you have done an indifferent Action, 
neither wanting Praiſes nor Cenſure, he loads 
you with exorbitant Praiſes, and preſers you 
to the firſt Men of the Age. A Man muſt be 
a perſect Cully to be lured with ſo rank Flat- 
teries, and vain ſo greedily to court ere cance 
miums he ſo little deſerves.  . 

The Profeſſion of a Flatterer is baſe and 
ſcandalous, but it ſeems to be a neceſſary 
Proſeſfion, ſince every Body wants Flattery. 
Muſick is not more agreeable to a muſical 
Ear, than Flattery to vain-glorious People. 
Tis a Charm that pleaſingly bewitches him, 
and "the wildeſt of Men give way to be tam'd 
and ſooth'd by this Inchantment. That which 
is moſt ſurprizing, is, that ſo many delight 
to be flatterd upon an imaginary Merit, and 
Talents not their own. A Man of an obſcure 
Birth, but faintly puts off the Diſcourſe of the 
Nobility of his Anceſtors. © A Woman be- 
twixt handſome and ugly, finds a ſecret Plea- 
ſure in hearing thoſe Charms extoll'd which 
her Flatterers liberally endow'd her with. They 
that are free from all Prepoſſeſſion, and do 
themſelves Juſtice, can no more ſuffer un- 
merited Praiſe, than the Modeſt can bear the 
leaſt Infringement upon Modeſty: But when 
Flattery is otro dreſs'd, and Praiſes are 
finely w 3 work upon the ſevereſt 
Teupen. FI Tis eakneſs indeed, and in 
right we aught no more to receive the Prai- 
ſes we don't deſerve, chan the Money that is 

5 not 
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not due to us: And we ought moreover to in- 
timate to preſumptive Perſons, that they are 
the Properties of a ſly and delieate Raillery, 
and the Subjects of the Banterers. Philaure 
leaves the Company, charmd with envenom' d 
Commendations; ſhe 8 boaſts what 
Elogtes ſhe receives from Perſons of great Me- 
rit and Ræputation; but ſuch as could penetrate 
their Deſigns, could eaſily fee that they played 
upon her Credulit . L Pers 
The Reaſon why certain People conceal the 
Meannefs of their Birth, and affume chimert- 
cal Pedigrees, is the preſumptuous Opinion of 
their own perſonal Merit, or an Effect of Pride 
which their Wealth inſpires them with. Such 
as have Occaſion for their Afiſtatice, counte- 
nance their Conceit purely in Complaifarice ; 
others are not at the Pains of examining whe- 
ther their Titles are legitimate; thus their No- 
eve Degrees gets Footing in the Belief 'of 
the World: After they have convine'd them- 
ſelves of their great Extraction, they have the 
leſs Difficulty to make others believe it. 

Ceraſtus can ſtarce read; if he Verititfes to 
talk of the leaft Matter, he moves your Pity 
he has not Senſe enough to perceive he wahih 
it, and yet he thinks his Parts qualify him 
for the greateſt Employ: If you'll believe 
him, he may be truſted with the moſt diffi- 
cult Affairs: He would accept the Title of 
Ambaſſador in the firſt Courts of Europe. 
What muſt Ceraſtus ſtudy to be undeceiv'd ? 
He need only fludy himſelf; but no Body 

[. Cares 
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cares to view himſelf on his worſt Side. Vou 
ſee the Reaſon why it is ſo rare a thing to ſee 
People correct their Faults; they throw their 
Eyes off from a Proſpect that diſturbs their 
Vanity, and caſt about to find ſomething in 
themſelves wherewithal to feed their Compla- 
NMicander, with his flaxen Periwig, his 
Knot upon his Sword, his embroider'd Coat, 
and large Diamond on his Finger, thinks 
himſelf the Charm of all Converſation; 
whilſt his inſipid Diſcourſes, and ſilly Things 
he childiſhly vents, tire all the Company. 
Becauſe be is well made, and richly cloath'd, 
he thinks to ſet up for a charming and fine 
Talker; but the Pleaſure be gives in ſeeing 
him, does not balance the Pain of hearing him. 
He reſembles the Peacock in the Congreſs of 
Birds, which outſhines them when he blazons 
his Plumes, but is hiſſed when he goes to ſing. 

We more eaſily bear with a timorous Per- 
ſon that talks little, than a Blunderer that 
talks always with wonderful Aſſurance. ' Ig- 
norance is commonly the Principle both of 
the Confidence of the Preſumptuous, and the 
Reſerve of the Fearful. An Ignorant, con- 
ceited of an imaginary Merit, talks with Aſ- 
ſurance, becauſe he thinks all admirable” that 
he ſays. He that is convinc'd of his Igno- 
rance, and withal reſtrain'd by his natural 
Fear, dares not open bis Teeth. Ignorance 
and Preſumption, which ought to be incom- 
patible, are always (inſeparable. Preſum- 
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ption is a” "Conſequence of ' Self-conceit ; this 
ufficiency makes a Man, uneaſ 8 to inform 
himſelf of what he is ignorant of: And as he 
. dares not confeſs his 1 he chuſes rather 
to expoſe himſelf to Ridicule, by playing the 
Doctor, than modeſtly own his Weakneſs, and 
make Amends for his want of Capacity by 
that ſincere Confeſſion. 

It is but three Months ago that Simonet firſt 
enter'd into the World, and began to ſee Com- 
pany ; and yet he gives Sentence upon every 

thing as a ſupreme Jad udge: He talks with equal 
Preſumption of War and Civil Law, and re- 
verſes the Decrees of Chancery, and enume- 
rates all the Faults our Generals have com- 
mitted - the laſt Campaign. It is but a Week 
ago that Simonet was ſtill lectur'd in the Civil 
Law; how comes he by ſo vaſt a Science? He 
talks upon all Subjects with the ſame _ 
and Aſſurance as if he had ſtudied them: He 
takes up a Man eminent for his Station and 
Merit, and boldly tells him he is miſtaken in 
the Fact he has been relating. Get rid of your 
Prejudice, Sinmnet, and when you have remo- 
ved that Film, you'll deu fee how ridiculous 
you make yourſelf, 

Ordinary People ſeem always! off the 
Hooks, Pleafures and Buſineſs equally con- 
found them; but Genius's of a ſuperior Or- 
der paſs from Buſineſs to Pleaſure, without 
Trouble: Always their own Maſters; they 
lend themſelves. to Diverſions and Affairs, 
without _ entire] Y polleſs'd by either, and | 
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never neglect Buſineſs for the ſake of Plea- 


An Exceſs of Preſumption renders a Man 
7 and lazy, and often ruins the beſt 
Affairs. A Man depends upon his good For- 
tune, and neglects the Precautions taken by 
others of leſs Abilities who miſtruſt them. 
Hence Men of Parts, that can't condeſcend to 
little Formalities, are commonly over-reach'd 
by Fools, that leave no. Stone unturn'd to ac- 
compliſh their Deſigns. h 

It's a great Stupidity to trea! 


t a Man as our 
Cully, who is more ſubtil and politick than 
. ourſelves, but who puts on a Difzuiſe and a 
ſtudied Plainneſs to bring us into the Trap he 
has laid for us: They that are always upon 
the Ketch on Stratagem, even to the leaſt Fei. 
fles, who are ſtill acting the Politician how to 
deceive, deſerve to be treated as they ſtudy to 
treat others, PA 

I There is generally ſome. Injuſtice in judging 
of Things only by the Event; for whatever 
good Conduct was taken in an Affair, if it 
don't, ſueceed, we blame the Man ers, tho 
the Fault was none ef theirs. We 1 Our 
Eyes upon the Surface, and never dive into 
thoſe ſecret. Springs that ftop'd the Motion of 
the Engines. play'd, when, in the mean time, 
ſuch Meaſures were taken as promiſed an hap- 
Py. Event, had it not been for thoſe Obſtacles 
in the way. which. human Prudence could not 
foreſee; Hence commonly proceed thoſe our 
abſurd. Cenſures' of Men of Merit, who have 
faild of the Succeſs that might 2 
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be expected from their Endeavour. A few 
Things are able to diſappoint the beſt concerted 
Enterprize. Men of Senſe and Equity judge 
not by Appearances, they go to the Bottom of 
Things and can do Jullice! to a Man of Ho- 
nour, Who has omitted nothing, but who was 
ill ſeconded; or . . 
intention d People. 

The generality of Women; who have any 
thing of Beauty, think to outfhine others; 
and as they are impatient of Rivals; they decry 
them as much as poſſible: They are at once 
preſumptuous and timorous, as to the Force 
of their Charms. A very fantaſtick Chara- 
Qer! They don't think they have any thing to 
fear from others, and yet their Jealouſy * 
Reaſon to believe they dread Arn; by the 
Pains they take to deſtroy them. 

If you love your own Quiet, ls 
any Woman's Beauty before Celinta'; ſhell} 
make a perſonal. Quarrel on't, and upbraid 
you with ' Injudicicuſneſs or Prejudice. She 
always finds ſome fault - in the moſt regular 
Features \She has an intonceivable Elo- 
quence at heighthing or depreſſing what is 
handſome or ugly in a Woman. The ſoſteſt 
and moſt engaging Eyes, to her appear gloomy 
and melancholick. She maintains that a no- 
ble and advan Sdape is gigantick; 
that a moderate one, but eaſy and propottion- 
able, is Pigmy like. If the fair Helena 
ſhould eee 
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would ſee herſelf pcs from:he: _—_— at 
Celinta's; Tribunal. 

'Tis-not ſufficient for a Woman to be con- 
ſcious of nothing to herſelf; ſhe muſt alſo re- 
gard Externals, and prevent the Publick's touch- 

ing upon her Conduct in any part whatſoever. 
A Man is a thing of ſo tender a Conttitution, 

that bare Appearances ill managed wound it. 
Thoſe Women that ſay they care not what the 
World ſays of them, and that the Teſtimony 
of their Conſcience is ſufficient, have too little 
Delicacy. Reputation is the juſteſt Recom- 
pence of Virtue, and it ought not to be neg- 


I know not becher! it ptwoend Groom J ealou- 
iy, or Spite natural to Men, that they are 
ever diſpoſed to judge ill of Women; — 
the great Nuoban. of thoſe that ts np 
ſelves prejudice the reſt, - or whether they ally 
too much neglect the Judgments of the Pub- 
lick, they can't trip ne'er ſo little, but they are 
treated... without Quarter; the leaſt Liberties 
they give . themſelves, are made criainal.. I 
think that inſtead of complaining of the Inju- 
ſtice of Men, they ought rather to: cultivate 
their Niceneſs by a great Reſerve, and ſo not 
give them any Occaſion to talk with any Ape 
pearance of Reaſon-. 

Vour eaſy. and credulous People have, con- 
tinually one Viſion or other in their Brains; 
they that know their Lemper take Adyan- 

tage of their weak Side; and. promote their 
Chimera's, inſtead of attempting to cure 
them. What Extravagancies has not the 


per- 
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perſuaſion of Sorcery occaſton'd: Tis the 

hardeſt guns imaginable for a Man to get 

rid of 1 t requires a ſtronger Head. than 
fits upon moſt Men's Shoulders, not to believe 
2 thouſand things which come naturally to 
paſs, to be the Effects of ſome Spirit, or the 
paſtime of ſome inviſible Power. The cun- 
ninger ſort ſerve themſelves ef this Prejudice 
to decoy the ' ſimple into the Net they ſpread 
for them, and which tis next to impoſſible - 
to àvoid. A Brain infatuated with 'theſe 


neu EO, is ſeldom eur d of 


. > ee 


of Intereſt. 


9 Deſire all Men have of a 
comfortable Subſiſtence, commonly en- 
gages them in mean and fordid Actions: "Tis 
a very nice Temptation to be in the way of 
getting Money, and to be govern'd by no 
Principle but Conſeience, and he that does 
not fall under it muſt be of a well appointed 
Virtue, Moſt Men think e the great - 
eſt of Evils, and that eve ng is allowed 
them to get rid of it: Fe e Shifts, 
Tricking and Knavery, all Engines are phy'd, 
and if they ſucceed, the publick” Voice abſolves 


them, 
There 
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that live only for themſelyes, and 1 no- 
thing but their on Intereſts and Pleaſures; 
they love no body, and no body loves them; 


they are guilty of Incivilities, and! ſay the 


rougheſt and moſt diſobliging Things in Na- 
ture, untouch'd with the Vexation they give 


others, and not ſo. much as reflecting on't. 
Undiſturb'd at Contempt, and unconoern d at 
the ill Reports that go of them, they neglect 
the Duties that Reaſon and Decency demand, 
and ſacrifice every thing, Relations, Friends, 
and Honour, to their Gain and Advantage. 
In all Dealings and Tranſactions with ſuch 
People, a Man muſt always be upon his Guard 
againſt Trick and Deceit: If they play, tis 
always, upon the Sharp, and they cheat as of- 
ten as they can, "tho? they only play for Tri- 
fles. If you ſurprize them, they only make 
a Jeſt of it, and value not the Diſgrace, pro- 
vided any thing can be got by it. 

The Reaſon why Men are ſo unjuſt in their 
Treatment with one another, is, that they 
always act through ſome, Paſſion; the Paſſi- 
ons that are generally engaged, ſeek their 
own Satisfaction, without obſerving Right or 
Wrong. Whoever, is under the Government 


of a Paſſion, be it never ſo irrational, thinks 


he is always in the right, and his moſt ex- 
travagant Proceedings give him not the leaſt 


think only on themſelves, and a 


There are a ſort of People in the World 
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elſe is very indifferent to them; they never 
ſympathize, With others Joys or Griefs, Peo- 
ple of this Character are as it were ynhir 
from the Univerſe, and of no uſe in thè Worſd; 
they are crowded and wrapt up in themſelves, 
and never extend beyond their own Circam- 
ſemnge. | BY | 

The Friendſhip. that reigns at preſent in the 
World, is nothing but a Commerce of pure 
Intereſt. This Principle, though extreamly 
ſordid, is very much in Practice; *tis 
Baſeneſs to neglect People when they become 
uſeleſs, and we have no farther Occaſion for 
their Aſſiſtance. Ho cruel is it, in their Diſ- 

races, to refuſe them the good Offices in our 
Power which we ſhould gladly offer them were 
they in a better Situation? This is what is to 
be expected by Perſons put out of Place. 
They ſee themſelves in a Moment forſaken by 
all thoſe that were moſt officious in their Court- 
ſhips, - who now will not ſeem to know them, 
but ſhun them, as if they fear'd the Contagion 
of their Misfortunes in approaching them. I 
believe *tis one of the greateſt Pains of their 
Diſgraces, to ſee the Ingratitude of thoſe they 
have been. generous - Patrons to, in the Sun- 
ſhine of their Favour: But tis a Diſeaſe there 
is no Cure for. | | 

Celanor, from. the Pinacle of Favour, is 
fallen into the loweſt Diſgrace, and all his 
Friends have turn'd their Backs upon him in 
a Moment :** Thoſe that he had raiſed higheſt, 
have abandon'd him as the reſt. He has of- 
ten faid in his Impriſonment, that his own 

2 | * 
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Misfortunes leſs afflicted him, than the Tres | 


chery of his Friends, who carried their In 
titude ſo far as to do him il] Offices, hat 
which flatters the Vanity of great Miniſters, is, 
to ſee themſelves, ſurrounded and reſpected by a 
numerous Crowd, that make their Court to 
them, and wait at their Levees: But if they 
could read the Sentiments -of thoſe that thus 
ſeem to adore them, and knew the Motives of 
the ſervile Homages they pay them, they would 
not be ſo fond of them 

The moſt unpardonable Madneſs is that of 
the .Covetous; though they overflow . with 
Wealth, they are poor and wretched in the 
midſt of it. To what End does Phylargyrus 
heap up ſo much Treaſure? He is old, and 
has no Children; no body pays any Court to 
him, nor has ha any Affection for any body, 
or any ee and yet he every where 
enlarges his Income, and males his Rents: He's 
ill Jodg'd, and as bad cloath'd, and ſees not a 
Fire all the Winter; he ſpunges upon his Neigh- 
. bours, to ſave the Charge of a Dinner: In a 
word, he denies himſelf all Neceſſaries. What 
Difference is there betwixt Syrus, who wants 
every thing, and Phylargyrus, who poſſeſſes a 
vaſt. Eſtate, but makes no uſe of it; 

The molt ſelf-intereſted, and hardeſt Men, 
that have no Conſideration for any body, 
would have others full of Reſpects to them. 
We could more eaſily pardon them their 
Fondneſſes for themſelves, if they had the 
like an for others, Their NP" i 
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of treating thoſe that deal with them is very un- 


_ reaſonable : The more you ſtoop and conde- 


ſcend, the more difficult and crabbed they ap- 


pear: They haye nothing but Rudeneſs, Au- 


ſterity, and Indifference for thoſe from whom 


they expect Complaiſance, Affability, and good 


Offices. n RY 

I am not myſelf, when I ſee with what an 
haughty and diſcouraging way the Counteſs of 
Marine treats. thoſe that have any thing to do 
with her. Inflexible to all the Expedients that 
are propoſed to ber, ſhe will never depart from 
the leaſt Punctilio of her Intereſts ; her Mouth 
never opens but in Menaces which make her 
Debtors . tremble ; ſhe. talks of nothing hat 
their Impriſonments, and Arreſts, and Execu- 


tions upon their Goods and Chattels : She is 


always ſurrounded with Bailiffs and ſuch fort 
of Vermin, made for the Ruin of Mankind. 
She is not ſoftened with the Tears of Orphans 
and Widows ; ſhe loves nothing but Money, 
and ſhe rolls in it. | | | 


- 


Hie that has not the Courage to venture 
his Life and Fortune for his Friends, when 
'tis neceſſary for their Intereſt, ought to be 


regarded as an indifterent and lukewatm Per- 


ſon. We find few People in this Age of the 


Character of that Emperor who daily thank'd 


the Gods for having given him the Empire, 


becauſe it enabled him to do Good to his 
Friends. He was uneaſy when a Day paſs'd 
without giving him Occaſion to ſhew ſome 
Marks of his Bounty; whatever his Suc- 
celles were beſides, he reckon'd them all no- 

| K thing, 


* 
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in Liberalities A Man muſt be of a 


good for ſomething : This is the Rule, You 


World; there's nothing to be met with but 
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thing, if his own Hand had not been exerciſed 


Conftitution, and a large Soul, to maintain 
this Character long: He that is beneficent by 
Art, ſeldom goes very far, and infenfibly re- 
turns to his Nature; which is the Reafon that 
Men ſo often deſert their Friends, when they 
have moſt need of their Affiſtance. 

If you expect to be courted, you muſt be 


muſt play, or lend Money, contribute to the 
Pleaſures, engage in the Intereſts of Men, and 
let them ſee that you are of ſome uſe to them, 
In the good Offices they do yon, they would 
Tee your Securities; that is, whether you are 
capable of repaying them in the fame Coin. 
Diſintereſtedneſs and Generofity are Thing; 
which now no body underſtands, and therefore 
expect nothing from the Liberality of Men, 
unleſs * are in a Condition to oblige them in 

r Turn. I would fain ſee the Man who 
obliged People, out of a Greatneſs of Soul, 
and for the mere Pleaſure of doing Good, with- 
out Hopes of a Return: Where is this Phænix 
to be found ? 1 

Intereſt has baniſh'd Friendſhip from the 


falſe Friends, Whg offer themſelves with all 
the Shews of Zeal, and are profuſe in Ex- 
ä who amuſe you with the moſt 
Aittering and obliging Diſcourſe. They pro- 
feſs to ſetve you if ever "Occaſion offers; but 
if the Occaſion comes, they give you the Slip, 
and defert you. This ardent Zeal is cool 


in 
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| plac'd, is to ſeek the Reaſons of his Diſgrace 
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| in a Moment, and chang d into a furprizing 


Coldneſs: They are out in their Argument, 
if they think to gain the Friendſhip of Men, 
by their Compliments and | vain Offers of 
Service. This Noiſe ſerves only to ſtun the 


too cradulous; we quickly * 


ſincerity. 
. The Gentiments of incline us to 
camfort the Miſerable, and re df x mpg 
29 7 ey to abandon them in their 
preffing Occaſions: But it is utmoſt Excris of 
Cruelty to inſult them in their Migfortunes, 
A Man fallen into any Diſgrace is to be pitied ; 
if you have not the Generoſity to lend him 
Wes 3 — —— — 
t to to utterly. 
no 3 4 
a Man with the keeneſt Satire, who is 


— Favour. The firſt Thought 


that occurs upon the Adventure of a Man diſ- 


in his Conduct. They neither offer in his Ex- 
cuſe the Mis fortune of — nor the Po- 
— —— Things; 
but will .abſ „and invent 
a thouſand Stories — ruin him be- 
yond Recovery. T his s dhe and Tem- 


per of Mankind. 


A Man that plays the ane 
ther out of his Poſt, and put himſelf in it, 
is abſolved by the publick Voice if he ſuc- 
ceeds: But for People to fall foul upon Per- 
ſons of Merit, without any Proſpect of Inte- 
reſt, meerly Sor the nalicious — 


2 ing 
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ing Miſchief, is a Practice that ought not to be 
known amongſt Men. Such People ought to 
be baniſh'd Society, as wild Beaſts: But who 
would eſcape, if this Rule was 1 obſer- 
ved? 
There ought to be ſomething i in-the . 
of Gratitude that are free and eaſy; when our 
Acknowledgments proceed from , Views 
of Intereſt, and a kind of Neceſſity, we al- 
ways: diſcharge this Duty with an aukward 
Grace. Benefits impoſe a kind of Yoke which 
the Ungrateful would, 2s ſoon as poſſible, be 
deliver'd from; and he muſt have a great Soul 
that can bear it without Uneaſineſß. ny 


We ought not to make uſe of our whole 


Power, nor take the Advantage of our Autho- 
rity to the full Extent of our Rights; there are 
a thouſand Things we ought to wave in Civi- 
lity and Detorum, which if demanded would 
make us thought fantaſtical and troubleſome. 
The Laws of. 'Freaties require mutual Con- 
ceſſions and Abatement for' the. ſake of Peace: 
This Maxim is not to the Palate of intereſted 
Perſons, who chuſe rather to loſe their Eaſe, 
their Reputation, and their Friends, than recede 
from the leaſt Particular. 

You ſee the Source of thoſe ——_ Law- 
Suits, which are perpetuated: in Families, 
from Father to Son, to their utter Ruin. If 
People underſtood themſelves, if they knew 
their true Intereſts, would they give the clear- 
eſt and moſt unburden'd part of their Re- 
venues, to fatten the greedy Judges, who 
live by the F ollies of II nt inſtead 

of 


* 
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of caving them from the Gulf they fall in, 
pa them deeper and deeper by all the Arts 

© Bartetry; wherewith they entangle their 


Ain en. K. 
'Tis a great Misſortune to be born W 
rited and poor; a Soul of this Make has much 


ado to ſubmit: But Neceſſity forces Nature, 


and the Encounter is ſevere. People of this 
Temper ſeldom make their Fortune; they 
have not ſtill the Power to ſubdue their own 
Inclinations to the Fancies of thoſe they depend 


on, who ſet the Services they can do them at 


too high a Rate. 

Arcides has miſcarried in his Fortune, | 
not being able to conquer and captivate him- 
ſelf, and expreſs 'Complaiſance and Submiſſion 
to Sylverian, | It went very hard with him to 


ſee himſelf confin'd in an Office, under the 


Authority of a Man who had neither ſo much 


Brains, nor ſo good Blood in his Veins : But 


he enjoy'd a Poſt that made him paramount, 
and at the-ſamE time he had very good Inten- 
tions for Arcides, who could make no uſe of 
them: He choſe rather to renounce his For- 


tune, than purchaſe it by ſuch Baſeneſſes a 


Dependants are. oblig'd to pay to their Supe 
riors, who continually make them ſenſible o 
their Diſtance} and Subjection, in a ſevere and 
olienhive Manner. 

When Men have Occaſion for others ger 
vices, they cultivate and careſs them; but 
after they have received the Kandadis ex- 
pected, they are uneaſy in their Company, 
and care not to ſee their Faces, eſpecially if 
K 3 their 
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their Obligations be great. Is this Pride, or 
Ingratitade, or both together? 
Tis from the ſame Principle People flatter 
the Favourites, and blame the Diſcarded. They 
pay their Court to the former, to fhare the In- 
fluences of their Favour; they are laviſh in 
their unmerited Encomiums; advance 
them above others, by comparing their differ- 
ent Conditions, as if the Preferment beftow'd 
the Merit, or that bad Fortune debaſed a Man 
beneath himfelf. -* e 

W henee is it that Alcippus will not pretend 
to know Brutus, who is juſt difphc'd? He ca- 
jd him in his Proſperity, and carried his De- 
ference and Refpects even to Adoration, At 
preſent he ſcarce vouchſafes to ſpeak to him; 
he ſhuns him where-ever Ke meets him, as if 
there was ſomething of Inſection in his Per- 
fon. Should Brutus come again in play, Al- 
cippus would have the fame Regard for him as 
before. WF: | * 

The Benefactions People wait to make in 
their laſt Will, are very infignificant : If 
they think thereby to obtain the Reputation 
of Liberality, they onght to know it is too 
late to give, when they are no longer capable 
of enjoying. The moſt fordid at that Sea- 
ſon do themſelves a Credit with the M 
they are forc'd to part with, but 'which they 
would be overjoyed to be able to bury along 
with them. Tis a dangerous thing to di- 
vulge the Circumſtances of a Man's Will, and 
the Legacies bequeath'd to this and that: 
This is a Liberality that has often been ill 

recom- 


* 
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recompenc'd. The Legatee ſometimes grows. 
out of Patience, at the too long Life of the 
Teſtator, and the Greedineſs of Succeſſion 
makes the Heir precipitate the Days of him 
whoſe Death inſtates him in a plentiful way of 
living; much like that Emperor who cauſed 
thoſe to be ſtrangled who gave bim any thing 
by their FTeſtament; for if they recovered he 
ſent his Guards to aſſaſſinate them in their 
Houſes. -;- } 

Few People have Souls ſo great and noble as 
not to love to receive, I would have an ho- 


neſt Man to be more reſerv'd in that Particu- 


lar, and to receive no Favours above the power 
of Acknowledgment equal to the Benefit: The 
Giver ought to have very different Conſidera- 
tions, and to expect no Return for the Kind- 
neſſes he does; this would not be Liverality, 
but 2 kind of mercenary Traffick, diſguiſed 
under ſpecious Names. 

Numbess of People think they are quit for 
the good Offices that are dane them, by refer- 
ring the Authors to their Wills, which is a 
Lure to the Expectations and Hopes of the in- 
tereſted Perſons; but tis an uncertain and am- 
biguous way of ſhewing Kindneſs. 

From the ſame Principle we forget at 
once good Offices and Affronts, via. the Te- 
dium of being always under the ſame Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind. We are tired with perpetu- 
al Gratitude, and. perpetual Hatred. Ariana 
is reconciled to 7u/ima, not from any reli» 
gious Motive, or Return of Affection to her, 
ber Animoſity being ſtill the ſame ; but be- 
| K 4 cauſe 
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cauſe ſhe's tir'd with acting the Part of a decla- 
red Enemy. Nun 
For People obſcurely born to have Senti- 
ments ſuitable to the Meanneſs of their Ex- 
traction, is no great Wonder, this being but 
the Fruits of their ill Education; but *tis ano- 
ther thing for you, Eleagenes, that deſcend 
from one of the moſt illuſtrious Families in 
Europe, to bely the Nobility of your Blood by 
your Actions. You are fond of Gaming, and 
you play foul ; you borrow Money, and never 
pay; your Domeſticks dread you as a Tyrant, 
and conſtantly feel the Weight of your Blows; 
you never open your Mouth but to throw out 
mpertinencies and Follies ; your Diſcourſes 
favour of the Places you frequent, and are Te- 
ſtimonies of the Baſeneſs of your Sentiments ; 
you are Civil to no body, but give an equal 
Treatment to a Woman of Quality, and her 
Chamber-Maid. | 
Tis very hard to be a great Gameſter and 
a worthy Man at once: Your Gameſters are 
eaſily provoked; they are brutal and paſſion- 
ate; they are ill Pay maſters when they loſe, 
but rigorous Creditors when they win: 
They are in continual Miſtruſts and Ap- 


prehenſions of being cheated. A great Eſtate 


loſt is a great Temptation to Fraud and Kna- 


very. 


ling in Law-Suits is, in my Opinion, 
that which of all Things moſt warps the 
Mind, and ſooneſt corrupts Integrity; it is, 
as I may ſay, the Triumph of — and 
e 7 BONG 
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Avarice. A Man embarks, in Law at firſt with 
a Principle of Juſtice, which would have every 
one preſerve what- of Right belongs to him; 
but when once the Action is commenc'd, it's 
made a Point of Honour to maintain it: If 
your Adverſary plays you a Trick, you think 
there is no Injuſtice in Repriſals, and you play 
him another : If your-Plot takes, and you gain 
any Advantage over him by your Stratagem, 
you are emboldened by the Succeſs, and you go 
on; and after a Conteſt of many Years, tis 
found, in the Concluſion of the Trial, that 
you have loſt your Eſtate, your Honeſty, your 
good Sentiments, Integrity, Honour and Con- 
ſcience. | 
Clite, to excuſe his Stingineſs and ſordid 
Avarice, alledges the Baſeneſs of the Times; 
if he gives a Dinner, he harangues upon the 
Dearneſs of Proviſions, and ſeems to grudge 
his Gueſts every Bit they eat, and Glaſs of 
Wine they drink. He daily finds out ſome 
new Maxim of Frugality; he retrenches the 
Number of his Servants or their Wages, and 
would have them ſerve, as they ſay, for a 
Song. But what they abate him on one 
hand, they make up to themſelves on the 
_ for they never leave him but they rob 
im. 5 | 


Conſidering the Make and Complexion of 


Men, tis in vain to ſpur them with Notions. - 


of Generolity, to engage them to declare for 
us. We muſt let them ſee their Account in 


the Advances we would have them make, and 
convince them that we are not uſeleſs Crea- 
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tures. Intereſt is the only Spring that can put 
them in Motion ; *tis „and not Pity, 
that is 'the Paſſion they are troubled with, 
whilſt, being inſenſible to others Misfortunes, 
* commiſerate themſelves. 

They that ſondly imagine they are beloved, 
and attribute the Attendances that ate given 
them to their own Merit, are much miſtaken. 
Thoſe very Perſons that are ſo officious, and 
expreſs ſo diſintereſted a Zeal, will ſacrifice 
them to the firſt Guſt of Fortune that blows 
from the other Quarter. This is the Frame 
and Compoſition of Mankind, and he miftakes 


them who judges otherwiſe. They love them- 


ſelves preferably to all the World, and if they 
love any thing beſides, tis only as a Corollary 
of this firſt Principle. 

Some People entitle a ſcandalous Parfimony 
good Husbandry : Intent upon Gain, they are 
wonderful ingenious in turning all their Savings 
to Advantage, whilſt they deny themſelves the 
Things they moſt deſire. Every thing ſmells 
of this ſordid Humour, their Retinue, their 
Equipage, their Habits, and their Tables If 
they give a Treat, they can't help ſhewing 
their Regret and Uneafineſs at the Coſt, and 
fomething is 'always wanting in itz the Gueſts 
in the mean time depart leſs ſatisfied with their 
Entertainment, than diſguſted with ſo ill-plac'd 
and miſtaken a Frugality. - 

Heſione has fifteen hundred Pounds a Year; 
ſhe loves Play and Company at her Heart, 
but ſhe loves Money better, and therefore «x 


{ 
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abſtains from both for fear of E She 
ſ her whole Life in a continued Con- 

int, refuſing herſelf what ſhe hath the 

teſt Paſſion for, becauſe ſhe won't be ata 
Penny Charge. She turns her Cloaths,: and 
makes them up in five or fix different Faſhi- 
ons, before ſhe ſells them to the Broker. We 
pardon Hefione her Stingineſs, becauſe ſhe is 
ſufficiently puniſh'd by the want of all thoſe 
| Pleaſures ſhe denies herſelf ; but that which is 
unpardonable is her ſcandalous Practice of get- 
ting Money by indirect Ways, and unworthy 
a Woman of ity. "1 an 

How ſhould we deſpiſe the Covetous, could 
we diſcover all thoſe Tricks they play, and 
Artifices they employ, to — ealth! 
How they trample under Foot, Laws, Juſtice, 
and Equity, and every thing that's ſaered 
How Money obtains the place in their Eſteem, 
of Friends, Relations, and their God! All 

their Buſineſs in the World is to enrich them- 
ſelves, and torment their Debtors. 

He that has but a little Fortune, and a vio- 
lent Deſire to be rich, is very ſeldom an honeſt 
Man. An indifferent Probity can't ſtand againſt 
this Temptation. If ſuch a Conjuncture hap- 
pens, as without risking his Reputation, he is 
in a way to pet Riches, by ſwerving a little 
from an exact Integrity; his Virtue runs great 
Hazards: They are only Men of noble and 
reſin d Sentiments, that don't forget themſelves 


on ſuch Occaſions. 


All the Ways of growing rich are equal to 
Souls greedy of Gain; whilſt Men of Honeſty 
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will not amaſs Riches by unlawful Means; 
which is the Reaſon that Men of Honour and 
Integrity ſeldom make any great Fortune. [ 
am far from envying thoſe People that are opu- 
lent: and rich at the Coſt of their Equity and 
Conſcience. © He is rich enough who has no- 
thing to reproach himſelf, What Quiet or Sa- 
tisfaction is to be enjoy'd. in Life, after the 
Commiſſion of ſo many baſe and unjuſt Actions? 
Could we believe it unleſs we ſaw it, that Per- 
ſons of Quality, who ought to have Sentiments 
above the Vulgar, ſhould be guilty of ſo many 
baſe Actions through a Spirit of Intereſt. They 
retrench their Servants Wages, and diſmiſs 
them without paying them: They ruin all 
thoſe that furniſh the Proviſions of their Ta- 
ble. The Mercer and the Coalman are no 
better uſed. than others. They infinitely careſs. 
an eaſy Creditor, to wheedle him out of his 
Money, and declare themſelves his Enemies 
when they have obtain'd the Sum defir'd. 
There's po Tricks but they recur to, to pre- 
vent paying both Intereſt and Principal; but 
at laſt an entire Ruin of their Family is the juſt 

Fruit of ſo much Baſeneſs. A 
Loe of Gaming quickly corrupts the beſt 
Principles in the World; thouſands that are 
juſt in every thing elſe, make no ſcruple to 
cheat at Play: They conſider themſelves as in 
the Enemy's Country, and thiak that Rook- 
ing is a kind of lawful Proſeſſion. Is this the 
lawful Plunder of War? Or is it not 1 

by Arts and Subtilties at play to guard again 

the Freaks of Fortune? N 8 in ＋ 
"Tis 
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'Tis a criminal Practice for People to ſpend 
more than, they have: They borrow Money 
on all Hands, to maintain the Magnificence 
of their Train and Table. The Publick, 
which ſees them wallow in Wealth, believes 
them happy: but they themſelves feel the Un- 
eaſineſs of that borrowed State, which un- 
dermines them, and at laſt will prove their 
total Ruin. 

What ought we to think of thoſe that bor- 
row with deſign never to pay? Who abule 
the Simplicity of- their Creditors, that lend 
them with an honeſt Meaning, not dreaming 
of the Trap they lay for them. But when 
they have amaſs'd great Sums, and have ſe- 
cur'd their Effects, 3 deſert them, and leave 
them in terrible Nis Theſe have no wa 
but to come to Compoſition, and loſe one h f 
of the Debt to fave the reſt, whilſt the others, 
after theſe infamous Practices, have the Face to 
appear, and make parade of the Riches they have 
gotten by their Rogueries ; and the World ſuf- 
fers them, inſtead of ſhunning them as the 
Plague. | 

Tis an Imprudence to enter into Correſpon- 
dences and Confidences with People without 
knowing them; for the covetous are no ways 
fit for Society or Secrecy. A Man under the 
Power of Intereſt has always a Gate open to 
his Heart, to ſurrender to the Charms of 
Gold. The Glitter of it blinds and ſeduces 
him, and when he is once corrupted, he makes 
no Difficulty of ſacrifieing both I. riends and 
Friendſhips to his Intereſt, a 
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It is a very hard thing to live long in In- 
eee with People of cont 1 
have great Intereſts to conteſt: What Addreſs 
does it not require to carry it in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as to teſtiſy an equal Affection, without 
declaring for one or other: The Poiſe is ſo 
very nice that the Balance moſt eafily inclines : 
In endeavouring to keep them, we make Ene- 
mies of them both. On theſe Occafions there's 
need of great Sincerity, and a clear Proce- 
dure: A ſhuffling Conduct throws us into 
great Difficulties, and expoſes us to great Re- 
proaches. 

Where is there to be found a faithful, ſin- 
cere, diſcreet, judicious and diſintereſted 
Friend, who has the Aſſurance to admoniſh 
us of our Faults, and fears not our Diſplea- 
ſure in giving us wholſome Counſel? We com- 
monly are the laſt to know what is faid of us; 
in which our Delicacy is unconceivable, it 
going for an Affront to be told of the Reports 
that are ſpread to our Diſgrace. Our Friends 
are, for the moſt part, timerous or intereſted ; 
and they chuſe rather to abandon us to an ill 
Conduct, than venture to diſpleaſe us by o- 
pening our Eyes with. ſincere Advice. If Cli- 
tia's Friends not dealt ſo gently with her, 
ſhe had not diſgrac'd herſelf as ſhe has done: 
3% bag eaſily retrieved her from a grow- 
ing Paſſion, - in which ſhe, lightly engaged 
without foreſeeing the Effects. Her Friends, 
that would not break with her, choſe rather 
to leave her to her Engagement, than give 
her Counſels that might vex her, and exaſpe- 


rate 
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rate her againſt” them; and thus ſhe opemd 
not her Eyes till ſhe fell into the Preeipier. 
He that hazards an Advice, feels the Pulſe to 
ſee how it's like to be receiv'd; if it be well 
taken, he puſhes on his Point with a conſtant 
Zeal: But there are few fo generous, as to 
risk the. loſing the Friendſhip of a Perſon they 
have any Dependance on, rather than ſee him 
make a falſe Step. | | 
They that pretend to reform Abuſes, don 

always do it with a diſintereſted Motive, but 
commonly intermix the Spleen of their pri- 
vate Paſſions. Their Envy to a Man in a con- 
fiderable Poſt, and his troubleſome Authori- 
ty, makes them ſift his Conduct with a ſeru- 
pulous Rigour, It is hard for any one to be 
fo ſtrict and regular as not to have ſome weak 
fide, which gives an handle to Perfons jealous 
of his Reputation: And when his Enemies 
have diſcover'd it, they clamour that all's 
undone, unleſs the Corruptions be redreſſed; 
and never leave off bawling, till he's removed 
from his Poſt, in which they have the Art to 
place themſelves, in Recompence for their 
hypocritical Zeal, No body would have 
thought of throwing Cleon out of his Place, 
and putting Onaphrus in, if the clandeſtine 
Ambition of the latter had not made him act 
all ſorts of Parts, and taught him a thoufand 
Stratagems to caſt Jealouſy and Suſpicion up- 
on the other's Conduct. = 

"Tis a baſe and ſulſome Complaiſance, to 
praiſe in publick what we blame in private; 
and we hereby expoſe ourſelves to be thought 
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COWard- 
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cowardly or intereſted Flatterers. If we have 
not the Courage to ſpeak our Thoughts, the 
only Option is to be ſilent, and no ways ſigni- 
fy our Applauſe of Impertinence. 
They that think they have Heads politick 
enough to out-wit all the World, are com- 
monly others Cullies. They reſemble Shar- 
pers who would cheat at Play: When their 
Tricks are diſcovered, they are turn'd upon 
them, and they are led into the Shares they 
laid. I know no better way to diſap- 
point the Artifices of theſe politick Gentle- 
men, than to diſſemble the Diſcovery of their 
ill Deſigns, who have pitch'd upon us for their 
Dupes. | | irs. {1 | 
Men are not excuſable for their want of 
Civilities to the Ladies: But the Women are 
commonly the Cauſe of the little Reſpect that 
is paid them, If they were ftatelier, Men 
would be more ſubmiſſive. Moſt of them are 
Mercenary and Half-witted; they have no 
Sincerity nor Honeſty ; they value not being 
affronted, provided they be treated and pre- 
ſented ; nor do they care for being loved, the 
ſhew of it ſuffices them ; having more Paſſion 
for the Money than the Man. 
If our Grandmothers ſhould return into 
the World, how would they be aſtoniſh'd to 
ſee the Licenſe, the Immodeſty, the Debau- 
chery, and Impudence of their Grandaugh- 
ters! They had in thoſe Days the ſame Paſſi- 
ons, and Hearts as capable of Love as at pre- 
ſent ; but at leaſt they obſerved Meaſures: 
T hey did not ſurrender at the firſt —_— of 
| cir 
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their Lovers: They did not follow them to 
the Taverns, and make all the Advances: Their 
higheſt F avours were a long time a purchaſing, 
and the Men weren't allowed to ſay they lov- 
ed them till after a great deal of Pains and Aſſi- 
duities. The Women of this Age complain of 
the Coldneſs and Indifference of their Lovers. 
Where would they have us lay the Fault? They 
are as amiable, as handſome, as witty as their 
Grandmothers, who kindled ſtrong and laſting 
Paſſions. But how does a Woman turn the 
Stomach, be ſhe never fo handſome, when all 
the World knows the Hiſtory of her Intrigues; 
and her Letters and Romance are the Amuſe- 
ment of the Pages and Footmen in the Anti- 
chamber. ade COLOR 1 
Tis the common Temptation of Women, 
to deſire to be taken notice of. The Beauties 
need only ſhew themſelves: Nature has been 
at the whole Coſt for them. They that are 
not ſo well appointed with Charms, affect to 
have ſomething glaring in their Habits, their 
Trimmings, their Equipage and their Behavi- 
our: But they are out in their Reckoning, 
and miſtake their real Intereſts. Theſe borrow- 
ed Ornaments are a kind of Varniſh, that make 
their native Uglineſs the more conſpicuous : 
Leſs Notice would be taken of it, if this Fine- 
ry did not provoke a ſpiteful Curioſity, which 
takes the Woman to pieces, and ſeparates all 
that is of Art from all that is of Nature. 
The Paſſion certain Women have for Play, 
and infinite things as ruinous, is not to be 
| | con- 
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conceived. What is it they will not do to 
have Money? What Practices and Artifices 
have they not Ręcourſe to? They buy Jewels 
on Tick of the moſt rigorous Uſurers, and at- 
terwards fell them a good Penny-worth, 
Some we ſee that clear their Houſes of alt 
their Furniture, and pawn their very Neceſſa- 
ries, Plate, Cloaths and Linnea, and continue 
in theſe Diſorders for little Debts, by reaſon 
of their Incapacity to retrieve them at the 
Time prefix'd by theſe Leeches, who only 
lend upon thoſe burdenſome Conditions, The 
Stupidity of the Husbands is another thing as 
unaccountable : They either perceive not theſe 
Diſorders that ruin their Affairs, or, by à ſtu- 
pid Supineneſs, are with- held from aſſuming 
the Aſcendant over their lunatiek Wives, who 
are only guided by their Paſſions. 
| Men are not much wiſer in this than Wo- 
men: It ſeems that the Love of Play diſtract 
them, and deprives them of their Senſes; 
who are neither cured by Experience nor Mis 
fortunes: Having long groaned under their 
Loſſes, they embark again on a new Bottom, 
and expoſe themſelves to freſh Dangers and 
Diſcontents. Corbin, enraged with loſing 
all his Money, ſtak d his Coach and Horſes, 
his Coachman and Footmen; he loft them all, 
and ſo return'd home on Foot without either 
Money or Servants. 

Betiſi is ſo complaifant to ſit up all Night 
to fee his Wife play at Lanfqwenet : And he 
. pays every Morning the Sums ſbe 

loſt upon Honour. He is ſo fearful ſhe 
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ſhould be a Moment uneaſy, that he is the firit 
to make the Matches for the Amuſement of his 
Wife, who knows well how-to make her Mar- 
kets of her Husband's Folly. If this Frade laſts 
| but fix Months longer, he'll find himſelf re- 
duc'dto an Hoſpital, and will not have a Shirt 
kft; tho his Father, who many Years hand- 
led the Revenues, left him great Riches when 
What's the Meaning, that Men, whoſe Eſ- 
fence confafts in Reaſon, ſo little follow its 
Conduct, and live by Freak and Caprice? 
They launch into extravagant Mirth, or fall 
into a gloomy Melancholy without knowing 
the Reaſons Why; and that which they ſhould 
moſt deſire, is that which moſt offends them. 
Arnolſi bas been at Law this thirty Years for 
an inſignificant Eftate, of a dubious and liti- 
ious Title: To this Affair be facrifices the 
epoſe of bis Life and Conſcience : He ſpends 
his cleareſt Rents upon it, and denies himſelf 
Things neceflary, to be able to maintain the 
Expences of this Suit. He has been caft 
rezdy in four. Courts, but he daily 
will try it till his Death, and will fell 
Lands to have this one or two, 
wrongfully diſputed him. 

Time out of Mind, the People 
njuft Oppreſſion of the great 


l „ ſhould 
fly to unjuſt Methods, and a tyrannical Au- 
| thority to oppreſs the miſerable, Who have 
nothing to oppoſe but their impotent I 

| * 
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where with theſe unrelenting Men are not af- 
fected: It would be but an imperfect Pleaſure 
to them to be Maſters, unleſs they made the 
Weight of their Power and Dominion felt. 
Is it ſo great an Happineſs to give Terror 
and Groans to the miſerable, that Men will 
buy it at the Expence of their Conſcience and 
Honour, and the Repoſe of all that are under 
them. F. hab s 
When a Man is grown Rich by his Induſtry, 
no body examines what Means he uſed; be 
the Engines never ſo baſe, which he play d to 
raiſe his Fortune, *tis all forgotten, and only 
remembred that he's Rich, and may be ſer- 
viceable in his Perſon or Money, and capable 
of being a Friend to thoſe who are of his Ac- 
quaintance. Hence Perſons of Quality ſtoop 
to court his Friendſhip and Alliance: Was 

ever ſuch Degeneracy and Meanneſs! 
Ceſenes continually declaim'd againſt the 
Publicans and Farmers; and it was always in 
his Mouth that theſe Leeches ought to be ba- 
niſh'd the Republick, who fatten upon the Blood 
of the People: That honeſt Families, which had 
their Riches by Inheritance, ought not to match 
with thoſe eſtabliſh'd, upon the Ruins and Spoils 
of the Publick, becauſe an'ill-gotten Eſtate diſ- 
ſolves like Salt in Water. Ceſenes grew a 
Romiſh Votary, and his Averſion to this Ver- 
min was heighten'd much ſince his profeſs'd 
Devotion: But a Week ago he married Ro- 
mond's Daughter, who is engaged in all the 

great Farms of Francde. 
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Great Riches are a Covering for all Faults, 
and give a Relief to Merit, though” never ſo 
ſmall. But tis wonderful that they can ſoder 
up the Reputation of a Man who is enrich'd by 
Roguery, and whoſe Cheats are publick. E- 
very body knows that Agenor got his Eſtate by 
Play : As long as he gamed he was looked on 
as a Rogue; and he run himſelf into a thou- 
ſand Troubles by his Tricks and Sharping. He 
was often caught in the Fact, and obliged to 
reſtore the Money he had baſely won, and was 
infamous to a Proverb. Grown Rich by theſe 
ſcandalous Practices, he is reſpected, honoured 
and courted ; Florantes, the worthieſt Man in 
Town, of a known Probity, and unblemiſh'd 
Reputation, courts Agenor's Daughter, as if he 
meant to marry all his Rogueries: What an 
Age is this 2 
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Of Sufficiency. + ,. 


His Fault reſults from the Perſuaſion that 
we have eminent Qualities. This Perſua- 
ſion is ſometimes founded upon the Truth, 
and then that  Sufficiency ſeems exculable 
ſometimes it is the Effect of a ridiculous Pre- 
ſumption, and in that Caſe it diſguſts all 
Mankind, For there is nothing ſo imperti- 
nent and intolerable as a Fool that takes upon 


him. 


* 
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him. A Man puffed up with the Opinion | 


of his own Merit, is never put out of Coun. 


| tenance: He talks loud in all Companies; he 


has an Aſſurance in his Face, which ſhews 
how well fatisfy'd be > with himſelf: The 


teat Trifles that he ſpeaks, / he utters with 


an Air of Confidence, being convine'd that 
he is heard with Pleafure : "Theſe bold = 
pearances impoſe upon the inconſiderate, and 
curry — — of Fools. A modeſt 
Man, who ſays excellent Things in a modeſt 
Way, is any admir'd by rational People. 
But it requires · Art to — one to the 
Multitude. 


Modefty is an infallible Siem of an extra- 


ordinary Merit, whereas the Complacency in 


their own Merit, is a great Preſumption a- 
gainſt theſe Self-flatterers ; they know not 


what true Merit is, and they take up with 


the glimmering Reſemblance. 


TDis an intolerable Vanity to think we are 
very deſerving, and the Republick can't ſub- 


fiſt without our Services. Look upon it as 
Favour when you are employ'd, and capaci- 
tated to ſhew Talents; but think that 
your Poſt might have been fill'd by a thouſand 
better qualify'd than your ſelf. It is rare 
ta ſee People content with their Employs, 
though never ſo Honourable, they think they 
deſerve ſtill more conſiderable. They paral- 
Jel themſelves with thoſe in the higheſt Sta- 


tions, and ſay to themſelves they are as good, 


deſty not to think that they excel them. 


and they muſt have ſome Remains of Mo- 
All 
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All Men are blind in Point of their own 
Merit and Dwyes to themſelves. For this 
Reaſon they are fo well fatithed with in- 
different Talents, and envy not thoſe of o- 

. 2 
No does himfelf Juftice, nor knows 
preciſely his own Dimenſions ; ff he has any 
good Quality, he congratulates hinrfef, and 
endeavours always to fhew | bimfelf upon 
chat Side. If he be obliged to acknowledge 
ſome Imperſections, he places them in a Point 
of View; which makes them almoft imper- 
ceptible : But at the ſame time heightens 
the leaſt Defefts of others. To judge right- 
ly of our Vices, we muſt compare with 
thoſe that have the ſame, without being 
—_ . to our felves than we are to 

IE 

Whatever little Merit a Man has, he frank- 
ly compares himſelf to the moſt accompliſh'd 
Is he fo blind? Has he ſo bad a Judg- 
ment ?. Or is it to dazzle and impoſe upon o- 
thers? Cleurchus, the ſecond Copy of Verfes 
he wrote, ask'd ſome of his Friends whether 
his Piece had not the Spirit of thoſe of Mr. 
Addifen'? Whether the Thoughts, the Turn 
of the Expreſſion, had not ſomething of an O- 
riginal? How many of the fame Temper are 
there. in the World? If they don't declare 
themſelves To raſhly, if Tome remaining 
Modefty hinders them from ſpeaking aloud, 
that they deſerve to be ranked amongft the 
ſublime Genius s, they whiſper it to — 
| ves, 
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ſelves, and are pleaſingly intoxicated with ſo 
Eind and flattering a Deception. 
A Man that too maniſeſtly Conia his 

ood Opinion. of his own Merit, ſets all the 
World againſt him. The moſt certain and 
ready way to deſerve the Eſteem of Men, is 


to appear modeſt, and not infatuated with 


one's ſelf, The Vain and Sufficient draw up- 
on them Envy, Contempt and Obloquy, and 
are the common Mark for Satire and Raillery, 
inſtead of meriting the Approbation which 
they ſeek. Argenia ask d. the other Day why 
— A could not bear her, and what Rea- 
ſon they had to — ſo horribly againſt her? 
Argenia has a great 


mulation moſt; ſhe is but indifferent hand- 
ſome, and her Fortune is pretty equally 
match'd with her Beauty; ſo that in this 
Combination there's nothing to provoke. the 
Women's Envy; and yet they'll pardon no- 
thing in 4rgenia, but decry her all they can: 
The Reaſon is, ſhe is Haughty and Preſump- 
tuous, full of the Notion of her own Me- 
rit; ſhe thinks to eclipſe the reſt of her Sex, 
and too viſibly. diſcovers her Content of 
them. 

Thouſands of People think they are ap- 
plauded in Places where they are only conſi- 
dered as Coxcombs, and are only ſuffered 
purely for Diverſion; ;, they are given out be- 
forehand as the Comedy to be acted, and all 
the Company is prepared to put their Queſti- 
on to them in their Turn. Philautes every 

where 


hare of Wit, but thats 
not the thing that provokes the Women's E- 
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where declares how welcome he is to Cleanice, 
who ne er mentions him but as a Fool. PHi- 
lautes is ſo blinded with the great Opinion of 
his admirable Merits, as not to diſtinguiſh Irony 
and ſatirical Praiſe from ſincere and unaffected 
Commendation. Becauſe he has good Hair, 
and a very white Skin, and keeps a nice Ta- 
ble, he thinks himſelf the Phænix of bis Age. 
He ſurfeits all People with his Sufficiency, and 
is the Property of his Flatterers and Para- 
ſites. * LP Lisei 

You think yourſelf a very neceſſary Man, 
and of great Importance, and that is your, 
Folly : Don't flatter yourſelf that you are ſo. 
much as neceſſary to your Friends or Family; 
they look upon you as a lazy Body, whom 
they would gladly be rid of: Whatever Merit 
or Talent we think we have, we have ſtill 
ſome weak Part to balance our good Qualities. 
To avoid the Ridicule of this Sufficiency, 
let us reflect upon our Inſignificancy in the 
World: Of what Uſe to the Publick are theſe 
rare Talents which we are ſo extremely fond 
of? We live for ourſelves, or a little handful 
of People about us, and when we go off the 
Stage our Loſs. makes no Vacuum in Nature, 
and no body perceives it: They that ought 
to be moſt concern'd, impatiently expect the 
Moment that frees them from e 
Such an one believes his Death will occaſion 
a great Deſolation in his Family, which joy- 
fully defrays the Expences of his Funeral. 


\ 
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What Extravagancies are daily committed 
by ain Creatures, fondly 'conceited” of their 
own Merit? 2 they take in 
every thing t y, believing that all good 
Senſe is mcluded: in — * 
what Diſdain do they reject what others ſay, 2s 
if they were Friffes mot. Worth Attention? 
With what a Tone do they impoſe 
Silence on the Company? With what Arro- 
gance- and Aſſurunee do they utter their Foo- 
leries and trivial Things, which every Body's 
Bars are tired with? With what-Prefumption 
do they court; in the Eyes and Looks of Hear- 
ers, thoſe Applauſes which all the World re- 
fuaſes them? | 


The great-Idea we have of our own Merit, 
diſquiets- us to conſider the Merit of others; 
we tale no Pleaſure in hearing them praiſed, 
but are tortured with the Reflexions we make 
upon their good Qualities: Tis the Weakneſs 
of. Women, who can't bear Rivalſhip in any * 
thing whatever. A Woman brim-full with Wl - 
the Notion of her Beauty, is put beſide her- M 
ſelf to hear another's Beauty-celebrated, and 2 
therefore they that fall upon this Subject muſt ye 
be very circumfſpect'; they are always in fear YC 
of being eclipſed, and when any Difgrace hap- i * 
pens to them in this Matter, they are never al 
able to recover it. At 
If any one fails to give you all the Praiſs of 
you think you deferve, don't diſcover any yo! 
Symptoms of Reſentment; artfally diſſemble wh 
your Diſcontent, conceal, under the Shew of - 


an eaſy Countenance, the ſecret Grief that 
I preys 
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preys upon your Soul, and take heed of ma- 


king others merry at your Coſt ; for probably 
your Sorrow would afford them a malicious 


oy People have continually a thouſand 
Mortifications to ſubmit to; the leaſt Sign of 
Contempt, a Wink, or a Smile, where no- 
thing is clandeſtinely deſign'd, ſuffices to di- 
fra them: They depart fad and diſquieted 
from the Company where no body meant to 
diſturb them. They are always perſuaded that 
one or other has fail'd in ſome Point of that 
infinite Reſpect which is due to their Merit. 
People of this Character muſt never reckon 
upon their Repoſe; for Men are not always in 
a Humour to ſooth them, but are ill- natur d 
enough to attack then! frequently upon this 
Cyr, when they have found out their blind 
"Io | 


You have reſolved upon it, and nothing 
will fatisfy you but that important- Place ; 
Alas! you are not fit for it; your Vanity 
miſguides you? That Employment requires 
2 greater of Learning and Parts than 
you can boaſt of, though the fond Opinion of 
yourſelf you with different Notions : 
You are naturally looſe and libertine, and 
can't ſubdue yourſelf; that Place demands 
Aſſiduity and Pains, to diſcharge the - Daties 
of it with Honour, You' don't reflect that 
your Eſtate is as mean as your Capacity, 
which muſt hereby be loſt; that to purchaſe 
that Place you would ftreighten yourſelf for 
ever, and be ruin'd. * Recovery. Be wiſe 
2 at 


4 
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at the Expence of others; obſerve Meret; 
Matter d Circumſtances, he carries his Aims too 
high, and could not live at the Rate requir d by 
the Poſt he was plac'd in, contrary to his 
Friends Advice. He was forc'd to fell the 
Place he was ſo ambitious of, after it had ſwal- 
lowed up the greateſt part of his Eſtate ; this 
Fall ſtrangely mortifies his Vanity, but it's no 
longer time to make Reflexions, when a Man 
is ruin'd beyond Retrieval. * 

Your Vanity or Diſquiet can't bear with 
People that are above you, and you carry your 
Cenſures even up to the firſt Miniſters, and all 
in place. One would think in hearing your 
Decifions upon the Government, that you 
were to anſwer for it to the World, and that 
you were to be raiſed from your Obſcurity to 
the firſt Employs of State. Get rid of that 
fooliſh Preſumption, keep fair with thoſe that 


are above you by their Birth or Station, how- 
ever, without deſcending to ſervile Complai- p 
fances. 2 5 | l 
Why do you undertake for an Affair above P 
your Capacity ? You would have had no- p 
_—_— anſwer for unleſs you had promiſed 7 
the Event in ſo poſitive a Strain: If it miſ- | 
carries, whom would you have us lay the v 
Fault on? 17 i 

The Exceſs of Credulity, which is a natu- i © 
ral Conſequence of Sufficiency, makes us the a 
Mark for the Artillery of Impoſtors, and the y 
Railleries of Drolls, who know our Weakneß. Wl * 
The vain and ſufficient too lightly believe the n 4] 


obliging Things that are ſaid to them, in 
2 pure 


2 
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pure Complaifance. A Woman that ſets up 
for Beauty, when ſhe is praiſed upon that To- 
pick, receives the Compliments that are paid 
her, as an ee her Merit, without exa- 
mining whether ſhe be flatter d. T's the ſame 
with a Man in point of Wit; we ought not 
to be ſo credulous and eaſy : Moſt Men's Life 
is nothing elſe but a Commerce of Compli- 
ments and Flattery, to ridicule one another. 
Melina is way ary, handſome, but it is not 
ſufficient for her Vanity to be moderately 
praiſed ; nothing but Hyperboles can - pleaſe 
her: She is ſatisfied, and believes you when 
ou tell her ſhe excels all other Women. This 
— hinders her from perceiving th 
malicious Ironies of thoſe who ſeem to praiſe 
her, and laugh at her ridiculous Prepoſſeflion. 
Our Attention to obſerve the Faults of 
others, is a delicate Piece of Vanity, to indem- 
nify us of the Reproaches others make, or 
we make ourſelves, in Spite of the Preſum- 
ption inſpired by the Idea of our great Quali- 
ties. We are in ſome manner comforted for 


1 our own Faults, when we ſee others ſubject to 

0 the ſame. 

1 We live in an Age wherein every body has 
Wit; it is difficult to diſtinguiſh yourſelf 

6 that Way: You are miſtaken in thinking you 

he much oblige others by having a little more 

he Art than they. Make no Pretenſions to any 

n thing, nor, above all, affect the Reputation 


of a Wit. There is ſomething of ridiculous 
1 adhering to that Character I know not how: 


3 L 3 . 
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Tis indeed very odd, but as odd and ungrate. 
ful as that Prejudice is, tis hard for a Man 
that ſets up for a Wit, to avoid Ridicule. Ob- 
ſerve Florien and all his Grimaces when he i; 
praiſed ; ſee how he'bridles: His Friends have 
ſpoiled him, by telling him too often he has 
Wit; and fince he has publiſh'd a Book, he 
does nat know himſelf, nor on what Ground 
he ſtands. Blets us! is it ſo wonderful a thing 
to write a Book? Does the Name of an Au- 
thor fo exalt the Merit of an honeſt Man? 
Come down, Florion, to your Equals ; miſtruſt 
the irorfical Praiſes that are given you: You 
have always your Book in your Hand, to read 
the fine Places to your Viſitants, who are ama: 
= at the Applauſes you beftow upon your- 

Tis not for want of Parts, if Philip has 
not the Knack of pleaſing in Converſation; 

he fpeaks good Things enough, but he is too 
full of himſelf, and will not wait till he is ap- 
plauded, but is his own Commender. He 
ralks in too free and familiar a way, to thok 
he does not know, and who have never feen 
him before. 

'Tis Pride or Stupidity not to approre 
what deſerves Approbation, and to affect an 
- Indifference to things ſurprizing and extraor- 

dinary. *Tis not the Way to be eſteem d 
to expreſs Contempt of meritorious Works, 
which have the general Vogue. That falk 
Deli makes Authors commonly ridicu- 
lous. It puts them upon the Rack to hear 
any thing approv'd but what they have "y 
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A Book that meets with a Character and Suc- 
ceſs, throws them in Deſpair; they make 
Conſederacies offenſwe and deſfenſive to decry 
it, and brutally fall upon thoſe that do Juſtice 
to the Author and this Piece. But who can 
forbear laughing to hear them aſſert in a dog- 


matick Manner, that nothing was ever more 


wretchedly perform'd ? 
Ill. Fortune is advantagious to ſome Peaple, 


as teaching them the Art of Living; Bali/an - * 


was uncivil, proud, and inſolent, whilſt his 
Father flourifh'd ; he ſcarce ſaluted Perſons of 
the firſt Rank, but made them long wait and 
dance Attendance in the Antechamber: Since 
his Father is diſgrac'd, he is grown polite and 
courteous, and prevents every body in good 
Breeding. He has gain'd by the Loſs of his 
Fortune. He was lighted and avoided before, 
We muſt bear with thoſt that are above us, 
tis the Puniſn ent of Dependance; but we 
muſt bear without and Baſeneſi. Per- 
ſons of an inferior Rank may come up to a 
Level with others, by the Greatneſs of their 
Souls; whereas the degrade themſelves 
from their Authority, by abuſing it, and preſ- 
fing too hard upen thoſe below them, who 
leave no Stone unturn'd to ſhake off fo trou- 

W a Yoke. es? ry oy 
"Tis certain that an high Birth gives great 
Privileges, and a great Aſcendant over thoſe 
of a lower Rank: V\efpardon Perſons of Qua- 
lity, for their Rank "ſake, a thouſand Things 
which would not 44 in others ; but _ 
4 e- 
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Deference we pay them, - ought to render 
them leſs proud and haughty, and leſs ad- 
dicted to little Formalities. Let them not 
think they are privileged to ſay and do every 
thing. The filly Things that eſcape them 
oo more remarkable than in obſeurer Per- 
ons. 

The Eaſineſs and Complaiſance the World 
expreſſes to believe the eminent Deſcent of cer- 
tain Perſons, cheriſhes and cockers them in ſo 
gentle an Error. How many Women of ob- 
ſcure Extraction, by marrying Husbands of no 
Birth, but rich, would be conſidet'd as Wo- 
men of Quality, becauſe their Friends, to flat- 
der them, indulge them in that Notion, and 
pay the ſame Deference to their Wealth, as is 
due to real Merit? te 

The Flatteries and blind Complaiſancies of 
Mothers to their Daughters, oſten poſſeſs them 
with a ridiculous Pride, which but little com- 

rts with well-bred Ladies, corrupts their good 

ature, and fills their Heads with a thouſand 
romantick and extravagant Ideas. Celiana 
has often been told that ſhe is handſome, and 
amiable, and rich, and that there is no Match 
above her Merit; which ſhe is ſo fully perſua- 
ded of, that all the Husbands that are offer'd 
meet with nothing but Affronts and Slights, by 
reaſon of her pretended Inequality. She'll die 
a Maid, or will never be cured of her Preju- 
dice, till ſhe is out of Date for Matrimony. 

If you praiſe one Woman's Beauty before 
another, ſhe caſts her Thoughts on what 1 


= 


* 
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moſt commendable in herſelf, to compare it 
with what is leaſt handſome in the other, which 
Compariſon naturally inclines her to determine 
in Favour of herſelf. Men uſe the ſame Ar- 
tifices to give themſelves the Preference in Wit; 
they attentively obſerve the weak Part of 
their Competitors, and behold: themſelves on 
their advantagious Side: *Tis the Diſtemper 
of indifferent Authors and Poets, who think 
to ſet off themſelves by cenſuring others 
Werks. 

Women are impatient of being rival'd in any 
thing whatever, and commonly hate each other 
on the moſt whimſical Occaſions; it not being 
always Competition, or the- ſame Pretenſions, 
that imbitter them, and ſharpen their Satires 
to one another's Ruin. It is very rare to ſee 
Women of any Merit regard each other with 
a kind Eye, when they meet in any Company ; 
they examine one another with an envious Cu- 
rioſity, and make no Allowances: Scarce can 
they hinder their Indignation from breaking 
through their ſtudied and forced Compliments. 
She muſt be ſomething more than Woman 
that can hear, without Jealouſy, the Praiſes 
given another. Florinna is the only Perſon 
that loves to hear others commended for their 
Beauty, and Charms, and Carriage; ſhe is the 
firſt to ſpeak well of them, and defend them 
when they are attack d. This Generoſity is 
an infallible Sign of Florinna's Merit. 

Does any one think his Merit the greater 
for vilifying his Rivals? Does he imagine it 
| L 5 gives 
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gives him an Air of Diſtinction, and Autho- 
_ ity to regard others with an Air of Contempt ? 
*T is quite miſtaking his Interefts, to aſſume 
the Pre-eminence above all the Workd by theſe 
faſtuous Ways. The intereſted make Leagues 
and Cabak to oppoſe their T'yranny, and ruin 
the F tons of that chimerical Empire. 
Perſons that are confcious of any Merit, are 
jealous of a Superiority, and can't bear Com- 
petitors ; it puts them out of all Temper to 
hear others praiſed before them who have the 
fame Talents. How enraged is a Woman, 
unleſs ſhe has great Senſe, to fee one touch'd 
with another's Beauty? Tis not enough to be 
handſome, unleſs they be handſomer than every 
body elſe. D | 
How many good Qualities ſoever a Man 
wants, and miſerable he appears, he is not mi- 
ſerable in all Reſpects; he has ſtill ſomething 
or other not ſo diſtafteful, and that ſomething 
or other contents him. We ſhould be utterly 
diſconſolate, if we had nothing that was agree- 
able ; but our Comfort is, that we are not de- 
ficient in every thing : We are always very in- 
genious to deceive ourſelves, confidering our 
beſt Sides, and ſhewing only them; but in- 
ſtead of gaining the Efteem of the World by 
theſe fond Complacencies in ourſelves, we grow 
ridiculous by our over- affecting to appear what 
we are not, and being too ſedulous in hiding 
thoſe Faults which fly in People's Eyes. 


I can't 
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I can't bear the footifh Sufciency of thoſe 
protended Politicians who are oriticizing every 
ching, and pretend to foreſee all Events; who 
frame to thewſebves a chimorical Sy ſtem oſ the 
Way they would have the World govarnid-: 
Nor the 1 inencies of thoſe vain Heats 
that idolize all their own Immapinations ; thuit 
entruſt you with the moſt frivolous T rifles 18 
mighty Secrets, and talk in a myſterious Tone. 
Do you hear, ſays Beraldus in abeoſting you, 
thegreat News? But this News which he ut- 
ters with fo great Warineſs and Caution, is n- 
thing but his own Dream. What I tell yu, 
ſays he, is a Secret I commit to you alone; 


tis a thing that ought to be buried. 22 
Impatience to leave you proceeds only his 
Itch to communicate the ſame Secret to all 
that will give hien the hearing. | 


Of Abſurdities. 


Ou want of Application to conſider the 
njunctures, and different Poſtare, and 
Face of Aﬀairs, of Times and Occaſions, of 
the Charafters of Perſons, their Interefts , 
| Motions, Pafſions and Engagements; this 
Want of Application makes us guilty of a 
great 
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great many Abſurdities in the Commerce of 

Civil. Life. Miſtaking Times and Seaſons, is, 
perhaps, a thing the moſt to be avoided, as 
rendering People moſt troubleſome and ridicu- 
Jous ; there's nothing more formidable than 
thoſe Perſons that diſtinguiſh not your Leiſure 
from your Times of Bufineſs, that accoſt you 
in a ſupine Manner to intruſt you with impor- 
tunate T rifles, at a Time that your ſerious and 
earneſt Affairs call you another way, and reſent 
it, if you any ways ſignify your Neceſſity of 
leaving them, though they have nothing to tell 

OS | 
” Such as are not always Maſters of their Paſ- 
fion, ſhould at leaſt conſtrain themſelves before 
People, and not ſeek Witneſſes of their Extra- 
vagancies ; *tis ridiculous enough to be govern'd 
by Rage at Home, without opening Scenes for 
the Publick, which loves to divert itſelf with 
others Follies. The Faults we commit with- 
out Witneſſes, are more pardonable. But the 
Weakneſs or Folly of ſome People is ſuch, that 
they exactly chuſe the Time to act their Ex- 
travagancies, when the Concourſe is greateſt, 
as if they wanted a numerous Evidence to their 
Madneſs. It ſeems that the Crowd irritates 
them the more, and throws them out of their 
natural Biaſs. To avoid this Part of Ridicule, 
we ought to conſider in cold Blood how con- 
temptible a Man grows by his continual Tranſ- 
ports, and how much we ſuffer from thoſe that 
are guilty of them in our Preſence, 


Cela 
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Celanor's Table is always well ſpread, and 
his Entertainments genteel, and well dreſs' d. 
But if his Cook has happen'd to over or un- 
der ſeaſon a Ragoo, he falls into a Paſſion that's 
next kind to DiftraQtion. His Vexation, his 
Oaths and Reprimands, laſt all the Dinner. 
There's no room for his Friends to talk or be 
merry: He. muſt harangue his Servants one 
after another, whilſt his Victuals in his Mouth 
are ready to choak him.. He has loſt all Com- 
mand of himſelf, and ſeems to be mad, and ta 


have loſt all his Senſes. | 


When People are afflicted and embaraſs'd 
with Troubles that demand ſpeedy Succours, 
tis no time to moralize and dictate grave Sen- 
tences. We muſt put ourſelves in Action, and 
find out the ſhorteſt Ways to draw them from 
the Mire. You go to wait on Celidan; you 
tell him that you are perſecuted with a trouble- 
ſome Creditor that keeps your Noſe to the grind- 
ing Stone, and reduces you to the laſt Extremi- - 
ties. Celidan makes you a long Diſcourſe up- - 
on the Ill- nature and Cruelty of Men; which 
moral Lecture is out of its place. Celidan is 
rich, and might, without any Inconvenience, 
lend you a Sum to clear you of your Difficul- 
ties, which would be of greater Uſe to you, 
than this unſeaſonable Harangue you are vext 
to hear. ä 

You teize a Man with Compliments and 
Queſtions, who is not at leiſure to hear you: 
Could you not read in his uneaſy Face his 
Eagerneſs to leave you? He gives you only 
ſhort and flight Anſwers, ſuffer him to $9, 
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and make way for dim to retire with Decen- 
cy, and without thinking you importunate 
and impertinent : Your ſednte Looks vex him, 
and put him out of Patience. 

Dis playing the Pedant unſeaſonably to 
eritick thi e ich indeed deferve | 
bat of which your Opinion was not ask'd, 
or if it was, with Defign only to be Aatter'd. 
Attend patiently to the End of a bad LONG | 
and neither in your Mien or Geftures expreſs 
your Diflike, OT 7 your ee Ker 
makes you ſet up for a 
your Knowledg e to — fin fince no body 
mclin'd to — by it it ; and don't be ruth 
in the World as a fevere and inexorable Cri- 


tick. 

As the beſt are ſpoil'd by Exceſs and 
over-doing, fo Actions maſ-tim'd loſe their 
Value, which would do us honour if they were 
better — oy 3 of Peo- 

that are civil, always ready to 
n but they 0 ba vx ba 
much Forwardneſs or Affectation; they ren 
der themſelves importunate by their Diligence. 
The Virtues themſelves require to be well ſea- 
ſon'd and retrench'd from all their Superflai- 
ties. The Way is to be officious without 
Eagerneſs and Affectation, ry — 
Uneafineſs, complaiſant without Meannefs, 
and a ſervile Devotion. 

Women that have loved Gallantry, can't 
reſolve to leave the World: It ſtill is pleaſing 
to them when they can no longer pleaſe. Tis 


ly ridiculous to ſe their faded and 
ſtrangely * — 


ones 
dance; to beat time in Conſort, jar Jv 
paſſionate Exclamations when an Air affects 
them. Florinda, who is fourſcore, never 
fails to be one at an Afﬀignation or a Feaft, or 
a Ball that's given in the Town: She manifeſts 
an extravagant Fondneſs for theſe Things. 
Would. not the Decency of her Age require a 
little more Moderation? Or if ſhe has ſo great 
a Reliſh for theſe Fooleries, ſhould ſhe not 
conceal her Paſſion to avoid falling into Ridi- 
cule ? | ; 

Herftilia has been often told that ſhe onght 
decently to retire ; and has receiv'd Mortifica- 
tions ſufficient to difcourage her, had the been 
ſenſible of her Reputation: But ſhe has fill 
the Misfortune to love the Places where ſhe 
has been adored, tho' at preſent ſhe gives 
nothing but Difturbance by the fight of her. 
She thinks that her ſuperannuated Charms 
and twinkling Star-light of her Eyes, are — 
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able to make Conqueſts. Tis the Dotage of 
all Women that have been handſome, tho 
their Body is changed, their Mind continues 
the ſame: They have ſtill the ſame Paſſions 
and the ſame Deſires of Pleaſure, when the 

World has no longer liking to them. If theß 
were wiſe, they would give place to thoſe 
who begin to appear in the Scenes, and deny 
them the Pleaſure of inſulting them upon the 
Ruins of their Beauty. . | 
There are a ſort of incompliant People that 

are all of a Piece, who can't ſuit themſelves - 
to the different Seaſons and Conjunctures, 
who are facetious and merry in the Company 
of grave Perſons who talk of ſerious Affairs; 

on the contrary, they are gloomy and melan- 
cholick in Places of Joy and Gaiety. We are 

unwelcome to others, when we don't enter in- 
to their Humour, and divine the exact Situa- 
tion of their Minds. Don't go to diſturb o- 
thers Repoſe: Stay at home, if your Diſquiet 
or Ill- humour incapacitates you to contribute 
to their innocent Pleaſures. If your Friends 
have met with any Misfortune, take heed how 
you indulge to your Mirth and Humour; that 
is not the Seaſon of ſaying pretty things; it 
would be the Means to exaſperate their Grief, 
and provoke them againſt you, inſtead of giv- 

ing them any Comfort. | 

| The Mind has its certain Moments of Diſ- 
! guſt and Languor, wherein it can imagine 
and produce nothing that's agreeable. When 
tis benighted with theſe dark Images, let jt 

be others Buſineſs to quicken Converſation, 
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and divert the Company. The things we of- 
fer as facetious and 1 but are not to 
ſeem inſipid and-diftaſtful, 

If you ſpeak often of your ſelf, you in- 
fallibly diſguſt: | Self-Love ſuffers in hearing 
—— prais'd, becauſe their Elogies exalt him 
they are beſtowed on, and depreſs others in 
ſome meaſure. This is a violent State, and 
you provoke the Spleen of thoſe you keep in 
ſo painful a 1 Tis alſo a certain Way 
of tiring, to ſpeak long and oſten of your 
own Affairs, your Gains and Loſſes, your 
Pleaſures, and Misfortunes. What is it to 
thoſe who know you but little, to be teized 
with the Account of a thouſand Imperti> 
nencies, which you 2 TAG of Conſe- 

nce?. 

People that want * have e the 
moſt Tongue; as if they were apprehenſive 
their Stupidity would not be ſoon enough per- 
ceiv d, which might be conceabd under a 
prudent and myſterious Silence. They talk 
with this Aſſurance, as believing what they fy | 
is witty and poignant, and that they —_ 
Edveirutichs Bedeap they. tailto; who :are 

equally offended with their F olly and Preſum- 

- ption, 
Tis abſurd to hear a Man with a merry 
Look, who talks to you of his Misfortunes; 
if they don't move you ſo much as he deſires, 
you can't at-leaſt refuſe to/ hear him with a 
compoſed: Deportment, . and the Seriouſneſs 
that Decency requires: Your inward Sent 
ments can't be read, but let your exterior give 
Content. 


Content. Tis additional Afftition, which is 
ſometi mes as cutting as the Misfortune itſelf, to 
| ſee others conſider it with a ſupine Indiffer- 
ence. 

A Man always grows ridiculous dy depart- 
ing from his Character. Sylbain is naturally 
ſad and heavy, he has a cloudy and fleepy 
Imagination, and yet he borrowed an apiſh 
and magotty Carriage, which no ways fits 
his Genius and his Temper ; he tries at Hu- 
mour in every thing he ſays and does, with 
which forc'd no body is diverted. H- 
vain, with his artificial Merriment, is look d 
upon as a very tireſome Fellow; he would 
— leſs, if he did not defire to pleaſe fo 


W ought not to thruſt ourſelves into thoſe 
Diverſions and Appointments where our Com- 
Panies are not defired ; don't bring an impor- 
tunate Face to diſturb the Entertainment. I he 
Preſumption of your Deſerts eaſily ſeduces you, 
and you are very loth to think that you are 
troubleſame ; you think yourſelf a Phaznix in 
the Company, and admired of all, who, in 

2 mean time, with you. & thouſand Miles 


How uſeful would this Reflexion be to a 
vaſt many People | They fatigue the World 
with how Aſtiduities and Viſits; they boat 
their Intimacies with ſuch a Counteſs and ſuch 
a Lady, who have twenty times derned them 
Admittance, and their Doors would be al 
ways fhut to them, but that are con- 
— by «heir Importunitien. When Cala- 


tine 
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is told that Beraald is to wait on her; 
od God] ſays ſhe, who will deliver me 
from the Perſecutions of this Fool? And yet 
he enters with a confident Look, and is wo 
ſooner ſeated but he monopolizes the Diſcourſe ; 
and Having flurter'd a thoufand Imperti- 
nencies, departs content, and tells it every 
where that he is Celatine's moſt particular 
Friend. 

*Tis a nice Affair ee due Mea- 
ſures with People that have affronted you, 
when they are — from their 4 =ug 
and ſeek an Accommodation. If your Ryp- 
ture has made no Noiſe” in the World, ye 
may, without more ado, grant them the Fa- 
vour they demand : But if the Injury — 
— yo muſt uſe more Precaution, and 


e reaſon of the Conſequen- 
* — too much Forwardnels 
to be reconciled. is not for the offended 
„ according to the 
Rules of the World; *tis 2 


Diſpoknion to forgive, w when the Author of the 
nce is brought to it. 


How is it poſſible to frequent much Com- 
pany, without having many Subjects of Com- 
plaint? The too — Gentlemen can 
never promiſe themſelves any Quiet; but they 
ought at leaſt to have the Diſcretion not to di- 
ſturb the Repoſe of others by theit eternal Nar- 
ratives of the Affronts they have received. 
They can talk of nothing elſe. But I would 


as ſoon be confin d to Y/y/tmin/ter- Hall, as = 
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be always hearing theſe Complaints, in which 
I have no Intereſt. What is it to me if ſuch 
an one ſaluted you in an awkard way, or did 
not bow to you ſo profoundly low as you ex- 
peted ? Th 

It is impoſſible to live long in the World 
without being expoſed to ſome Diſgrace; and 
that is the Juncture wherein a Man ſhews 
perfectly what he is. As much as poſſible, 
we "ſhould avoid diſcovering any Weakneſs, 

and thereby refuſe our Enemies the malicious 
Satisfaction of ſeeing us miſerable, and too 
ſenſible to our Misfortunes. But neither 
ought we to affect a fictitious Conſtancy, or 
a ſtoical Indolence, ' when the Poſture of our 
Affairs requires us to be affected. That mi- 
ſtaken Haughtineſs ſets every body againſt 
us, and commonly hinders us from taking 
the Meaſures neceſſary to retrieve us ſrom our 
Confuſion. - e. 

I faw Frontinias, the ſame Day he receiv'd 
the Orders for his Baniſhment, counterfeit 
the | agreeable Laugh with his Mouth) wide 
open, and entertain his Viſitants with Tittle- 
tattle of Things indifferent, who came to 
make their Compliments of Condolance, and 

expreſs their great Concern for his Misfor- 
tune. I know that a Man of Courage ought 

not to ſink under his ill Fortune; but I 
know alſo that Decency requires not to act 
a merry Part, and the flouriſhing Talker, 
when our Affairs demand more ſerious Me- 
ditation, 


A Man 
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A Man that has had any Misfortune, loves al- 


ways to be talking of it; as he is pierced with 
it himſelf, and finds ſome Satisfaction in vent- 
ing his Grieſs by telling them, he thinks others 
are like affected: But though they in Complai- 


ſance expreſs their Concernment, they ought, 


as much as poſſible, to be excuſed theſe uneaſy 


Diſcqurſes, excepting when we have Occaſion 


for their Advice how to behave ourſelves in 


thoſe nice Conjunctures, wherein we are at a 
Loſs which way to turn. For then both De- 


cency and Charity command, not only to hear 


, 


the miſerable Complaint, but Generoſity re- 


quires we ſhould ſuggeſt to him, when we can, 


the Means, and lend him the helping Hand to 


deliver him from his Misfortunes, 


It is a thing of ſo nice a Conſideration. 


to praiſe Friends, that it is almoſt impoſlible 
to obſerve all the neceſſary Precautions in a 
Matter where we can't be too exact. If our 


Commendations are exceſſive and hyperbolical, 


we fret and diſcompoſe our Hearers, and by no 


means perſuade them. We ought moreover to 


obſerve Places and Circumſtances, and ſpeak 
modeſtly of others before thoſe we owe a great 
Reſpect, who take but little: Pleaſure in 


hearing the Praiſes wherein they have no 


Part. 


To make a Trade of ſquandering inſipid 


Praiſes upon every body, is a very deſpicable 
Character; Civility demands we ſhould be 
complimental pon ſome Occaſions, but tis 
turning Fool, indiſcriminately to beſtow rar 
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Compliments learn d by heart, upon all Camers, 
and as ſoon as we accoſt them begin their Pa- 
negyricks. There's nothing more nauſeous 
to a judicious 'T afte, than theſe fulſome Flat- 
teries: I had rather have hard Words bluntly 
ſaid to me, than hear theſe everlaſting Enco- 
miaſts, that are conftantly giving me an In- 
cenſe that makes me drunk, and gets into my 
Head. If you publiſh but a: Trifle like this, 
which you conſider as an Amuſement, they ex- 
claim, tis all divine, tis a bewitching Piece, 
the Manners are curiouſly treated, and the Ri- 
dicule is admirably deſcribed. Where ſhould a 
Man hide himſelf from theſe Perſecutors ? 
And what can be anſwered to their extravagant 
Praiſes? : | 

Lou are advanced in Years, Chryſalides, 
and you marry Melia, young, handfome, 
witty, full of Charms and: Agreements: Do 
you think you don't expoſe yourſelf to the 
Chagrins, and all the Miſeries of 
rriage? I moreover foreſee, that you'll be 
but little pitied for the Diſgraces happening in 
the Sequel: Tis an ill ſorted Combination, 
and you can blame no body but yourſelf for all 
the Troubles you plunge into, Hand over 


A miſerly Husband, who denies every thing 
to a young Wiſe, that does not furniſh her 
zards both her Honour and his own. *Tis a 
wretched Piece of Policy, by an exceſſive 
Harſhneſs to force a young Wife to ſeek from 
Home the Comforts and Adyantages of an 

| agreeable 
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agreeable Life: That is but too favourable an 
Opportunity for a liberal Lover, who is ac- 
quainted with the Condition and Inclination of 
the Woman. She is in Danger of forgetting 
herſelf, and betrayin her 'Honour, if ſhe has 
les Concern for ber than for Mo- 
ney, Play, or Finery. Felice had not made 
the wrong Step ſhe did, but for the Whim and 
Folly of her Husband ;- tho* ſhe brought him 
a conſiderable Fortune, he refuſes her every 
ting the moſt deſired: She found in her Ne- 
_— ſome compaſſionate People, but ſhe was 

teſul! There was mare of Revenge 
— h in her ill Conduct; ſhe choſe 
rather to diſhohour herſelf, than not to-pumſh 
an Husband who treated her with an intolerable 
Our Importunity to tell all the News we 
know, or wo bmi ade ary wins ng 
regarded as Impertinents : generality 
News but little intereſſes thoſe that hear it, and 
hinders them from ſaying Things that would 
more delight them ; theſe News-mongers are 
commonly barren Wits, incapable of thinking, 
and furniſhing a Stock out of themſelves for 
Converſation. *Tis eaſier to relate what a 
Man has heard or- read in the Gazette, than to 
invent Things handſomely himſelf. 

In relating a Story, or a Piece of News, a 
Man ought not to amplify the Circumſtances 
which every body knows, and has heard twenty 
Times over: Theſe Repetitions are fati | 
and make us long for the End of the Story. 


'Tis 


/ 
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Tis ill Breeding to interrupt a Man who 
hay. begun a 3 it is better to be ignorant 
of ſome Circumſtance, than that the 


A Man expoſes himſelf to great Troubles 


by writing certain Things, that create Mi 
chief when they come to be divulged. How 


many intereſted Perſons ſacrifice your Letters, 


and do themſelves Honour at your Coſt? When 
the Miſchief is done, it is too late to remedy. 
it, all Apologies: are in vain: The Publick is 


not eaſily brought off, but inſiſts upon what is 
Written. | 8 


4 


What Delight ſome People cake in railing 


againſt the preſent Times] In Societies where 
nothing but Mirth is deſign'd, they come and 
mingle their importunate Diſcourſe concerning 
the Barrenneſg. of the Seaſon, the Dearneſs of 
Things neceſſary to Life, how hard it is to 


get their Money of their Debtors, and of the 


frequent Bankrupts in the City;; they can 


talk of nothing elſe, their Minds are wholly ' 
taken up with Loſs and Gain: Whereas theſe 
Diſcourſes are very diſobliging to leſs intereſted 


Perſons. - #4 | 
There are no People worſe rewarded than 
thoſe who intrude with their Advice ; Men 
don't lovg to be made ſenſible of their Faults, 
the Sight whereof troubles and offends. them: 
They are. ftill leſs diſpoſed to acknowledge 
them, ſince their Vanity is wounded by that 
Confeſſion. The only way to talk with them 
is to flatter them, and artfully remove the 
| 2 : Proſpect 


lator 
ſhould be deprived of the Pleaſure he has to be 
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proſpect of the ingrateful Objects, to ſhew them 
— are more agreeable and welcome to 
their Fancie s. 19681 

'Tis acting againſt good Senſe and the Laws 
of Society, to make a Myſtery to our Friends 
of Things that ought to be brouqht into Con- 
yerfation, and not be kept as Secrets. One 
would think that Cleabulus is the Repoſitory of 
the Myſteries of State: He dares not venture 
to ſpeak, for fear he ſhould drop ſome Word 
that might be interpreted Treaſon or Miſpriſi- 
on: He conſtantly looks about left any body 
ſhould hear him: He whiſpers in your Bt the 
mighty Nothing; and conjures your Secrecy to 
every thing he tells you; all which you knew 
before by the publick Fame. 

There's no dependirig upon the Diſcretion of 
Men: You no ſooner have entruſted them with 
ſome important Secret, but they run to impart” 
it to ſome other; tis true, they do it under the 
Seal of but he that's made the Confi- 


dent uſes the ſame Liberty that they took them-' 


ſelves ; and thus an important Affair grows 
publick in a Moment: But the firſt Revealer, 
whe was moſt concern'd, commits the great- 
eſt Fault, ' 

We ſee People that ea 


fily infinuate them- 
ſelves, and grow preſently familiar to obtain 
their Ends. The firſt Viſit they malt you, 
they take the Liberty to borrow all things, 
telling you they deal without Ceremony, and 


conſider you as their Friend. But they ſhould 
at the ſame time examine, whether they are 
conſider d under . There are 


one 


„ 
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none but thoſe we love, or would oblige, to 
whom we care to lend or give: Aud therefore 
Perſons that borrow ought to be very reſerv'd, 
and be well acquainted with the Humour and 
Character of others, before they venture to ask. 
If you would not be burdenſome in the Viſits 
you pay, try firſt to penetrate the Diſpoſition 
of the Perſons that campoſe the Company, that 
you may enter into their Sentiments and Inte- 
reſts. If the Converſation turns upon Mirth, 
and you put on too ſerious and philoſophical a 
Face, you are look'd upon as a Pedant and Im- 
pertinent. Don't act the Cenſer if any thing 
happens to be dropp'd that offends. your. Gravi- 
ty. People are not always diſpos'd to hear Re- 
monſtrances, which have a very bad Effect 

when they are ill taken. | 
The Reaſon why ſome People are ſo ill re- 
ceiv'd in moſt Houſes where they come, is 
their want' of Attention to conſider. what is 
ſuitable to the Perſons viſited ; they have nei- 
ther Condeſcenſion nor Docility, nor Complai- 
ſance to ſuit themſelves to different Character. 
Haughty Perſons require Submiſſions and Re- 
ſpects; they that ſet up ſor Wit, would be 
attended, applauded and admired for every 
thing they ſay. A Man infatuated with his 
Rank and Quality, muſt; be flatter'd upon that 
Chimera. * Tis eaſy at one Glance to diſtin- 
- guiſh the predominant Paſſion of thoſe you 
have to do with; if you don't conſider them 
in that Particular, they'll conſider you as a 

troubleſome Perſon, 

i 


tr 
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Arſennas waits to take his part in a Compa- 
ny 'till all the reſt have taken theirs. If Mirth 
and Gaicty be the reigning Humour, he vents 
grave and auſtere Maxims ; he ſeems to take it 
amiſs that others ſhould think of Pleaſure and 
Diverſion. If the Converſation be ſerious, he 
is ſure to be facetious, to oppoſe every bodies 
Sentiments, and to be the Reverſe of all the 
reſt, People of this Character are the Scare- 
crows of Society, 2 12 
Concert your Meaſures better in viſiting 
your Friends. You precifely chuſe the Time 
when they are overwhelm'd with Buſineſs: 
You fix yourſelf in their Houſes to entertain 
them only with Trifles: You put them upon 
ſoliciting for you, at the time they are tired 
with the Viſits they have made or received : 
They want reſt, and you would expoſe them 


\ 


to freſh Fatigues, \ 
Long Viſits generally weary thoſe that re- 
ceive them; their preſent Diſpoſition, Cha- 
grins, Buſineſs, will not always permit them 
to give you a ſedate Hearing: "Tis eaſy to 
know when People. are weary of us; but the 
Reflections of that Nature are mortifying, and 


leſſen the Idea every one has of his own Merit. 


M 2 07 
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Of Caprice. 


Hs many Diſtempers has a ridiculous 
Man to be cur'd of? The Things he moft 
impatiently longs for, he loaths a Quarter of 
an Hour after. He loves and hates the ſame 
Perſons, in the fame Day. He careſſes and 
extolls you, transfixt with your Merit, and 
full with your good Qualities, No ſooner hate 
you turn'd your Back, but he tears you with 
horrible Slanders, and thinks you the lawful 
Object of his Satires. His Inequalities and 
Whimſies, his Joys and Diſcontents, his Com- 
plaiſance and Roughneſs, his ſurly and inſinua- 
ting Humour, his good Nature and Brutality, 
would make one think that it is not the ſame 
Man, fince he acts by ſo different Principles. 

The Head is guilty of fewer Faults than the 
Heart : Ignorance of Duty and Obligation is 
not the cauſe of ſo many Incivilities, ſo many 
rough and diſobliging Anſwers, ſo many il 
Offices Men mutually do one another, and 6 
many ill natur'd Practices: But *tis a perverſ 
Heart; People delight to vex, offend, and di- 
oblige the Perſons they converſe with. He 
that is faulty in point of his Heart, fins in Prin. 
, Ciple, and has in him the Foundation of al 

Vices. | | 

| | Dont 
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Don't ask Beroald any thing you mightily 
deſire: If you intimate that he would do you 
an extraordinary Pleaſure by granting it, you 
take the ſureſt way to be denied. He would be 
perſuaded, if the thing was more indifferent to 
you; therefore don't ſollicit him nor preſs him; 
wait for the Moment of his Caprice; he'll 
come to you, when you leaſt think on't, and 
when his Aſſiſtance will be too late. 
The Maggotry of ſome People is inconceiv- 
able. Every thing vexes and offends them. 
A Man knows not. what Meaſures to take to 
enter into their Sentiments, becauſe they have 
none fix'd and ſettled. Their contradictory 
Humour runs counter to all other Defires and 
Pleaſures, Enemies to Divertiſements they 
hate every thing that taſtes of Joy ; and that 
which gives others Mirth, puts into ill 
Humour. Such People ſhould, at leaft, have 
the Diſcretion to ſtay at home, and not enter 
into Company, to poiſon it with the Rancour 
of their Spleen. *Tis a ſufficient Intimation 
to Lyſander, that you deſire ſomething, when 
you oblige him to oppoſe it all he can. You 
put him to a ſtrange Non-plus, by engaging 
him to declare himſelf the firſt, ſo fearful- he 
is leſt his Choice ſhould agree with others. 
Tis prodigiouſly fantaſtical to be ſtill con- 
trary to'the Opinion of all the World. Peo- 
ple of this Character never open till others 
have declar'd their Intentions, to have the 
Pleaſure of impugning them. It becomes us 
to be always of the Side of Truth and Senſe 
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and not expect that others ſhould be ſo docile 


and complaiſant, as to admit our Caprices ſor 
good Arguments. | 


The whimſical Unevenneſs of ſome People 


- ruins the Pleaſure of Converſation. We know 
not what Meaſure to obſerve with thoſe, who 
paſs all of a ſudden from one Extream to ano- 
ther, and from having diverted the Company 
by their good Humour and Facetiouſneſs, fall 
 intoa Gravity and Melancholy that no body 
can comprehend. From Mirth and Gaiety 
they grow ſad, without knowing the Reaſon 
why; and keep a penſive and ſtupid Silence 
after they have ſaid a thouſand agreeable 
things. | f 

What Dependance is there upon thoſe Peo- 
ple, who can't keep in tlie ſame Mind a Quar- 
ter of an Hour together: To Day they make 
you a thouſand Offers of Service, and to Mor- 
row they will not ſo much as know you. 
Their beſt Friends can't reckon upon their good 
Intentions. Strange Effect of their odd Hu- 
mour! that hinders them from knowing their 
own Thoughts. People of this Character are 
very uneaſy to others and themſelves. 
To bring others over to your Opinion, you 
muſt ſtudy their Temper, and get into them 
by a forced Condeſcenſion, without diſcover- 
ing the Artifice. If you pretend by an high 
Hand to carry the Suffrages of the World, and 
to decide by an Air of Authority, be your 


Reaſon never ſo good, your Arguments will 


have no Force, Every one is tenacious of his 
| Opi- 
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Opinions: They that yield to yours, muſt 
perſuade themſelves that they are led by nothing 
but their own Intelligence. 
Perſons infatuated: with their own Deſerts, 
or that have had a mean Education: The 
Lady — Dainties, and Women that falſely 
pretend to Quality, never think that your 
Civilities are reſpectful enough. In vain you 
ſooth, and compliment, and careſs them; they 
are on the Houſe- top for the leaſt Word that 
accidentally eſcapes you. With ſuch People 
ou muſt always be upon your Guard, and at 
agger's Length; and therefore avoid them if 
you love your own Repoſe; for you muſt be 
conſtantly apologizing for what you have ſaid, 
and be forced to ungrateful Explications. Rofi- 
na goes away diflatished from all the Compa- 
nies ſne comes in; ſhe ſtill thinks you don't do 
ſufficient Juſtice to her Merit, nor flatter her 
enough: She complains that ah Women envy 
her Charms, and make Confederacies to ruin 
hey Reputation, © 5 te He 
- Your ſtarch'd and affected Wits endeavour 
to be taken notice of for Smgularities, be- 
cauſe they have not a Tight Notion of true 
Merit, nor know what is acceptable to Men of 
Senſe. They love nothing but what is ex- 
ceſſive and extraordinary ; whereas the Judi- 
cious are touch d only with what is natural. 
Phenice would think ſhe loft a part of her 
Reputation, if ſhe condeſcend to talk like 
other People. She ſeems to be afraid of be- 
ing underſtood , and feeks Periphraſes and 
bombaſt Words to expreſs the moſt ſimple 
nl "MEN Things: 
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Things: Her Servants muſt have Recourſe te 
Interpreters to decypher her Commands. 

We ſee People whoſe whole Life is a conti- 
nual Round of Whim and Caprice, and that 
are naturally Enemies to Order. The greateſt 
Pleafures don't affect them, unleſs they be fan- 
taſtical and extravagant, wherein they take De- 
light, which no body could ever think of, 
6 oy owner eat, nor dreſs, nor lodge like o- 
ther Folks, but deviate, in all they do, from 
the common Ways of Mankind, defiring to 
fignalize themſelves by the Extravagance of a 
capricious and particular Fancy. There's no 
Faſhion fo humourſome but they ſtill out-do it; 
but generally their Intentions have the fame 
Character as their Wit. They don't tend to 
a better or more commodious Way of Living, 
but only to make them taken notice of at any 


rate, 
| Jealouſy is a Source of a thouſand Imperti- 


nences: The Vapours of this dark Paſſion ob- 


ſcure the Light of the Mind, which is perpe- 
tually framing Chimera's, and raiſing Diftur- 
bance to itſelf from every thing in the World, 
That which gives others any - Pleaſure, puts 
them into inconceivable Diſorder. Some even 
carry their Jealouſies to their Miſtreſſes Lap- 
dogs and Monkies, and are out of Patience to 
ſee them laugh and play with theſe Crea - 
tures. The beſt Remedy to cure this Hu- 


mour, would be to ſhew them all the Extra- 


vagancies and Follies this black, and fanta- 
ſick Paſſion makes them guilty of. 


Inexo- 


D . .. A! EI 


Oh of „„ 
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Inexorable and exceflive Criticiſm has com- 
monly ill Effects, and does but little Credit to 
thoſe who aim to diſtinguiſh themſelves by an 
affected Diſlike, and Subtilties over-ftrain'd : I 
had rather modeſtly praiſe what is but indiffe- 
rent, than blame what is good, provided there 
be an Handle to excuſe the doubtful Actions of 
People, who had no premeditate Deſign of Miſ- 
chief; or the careleſs Places of a Book; a Man 
had better incline to the good-natur'd Side. | 

They that think they have Parts above the - 
common wy a fall eaſily _ _ _ 5 
they fancy they are oblig'd to ſhew their De- 
hw to give a 474 of their Genius: 
They give no body Quarter, but unmercifully 
treat all ſorts of Authors. They would think 
it a Detriment to them if they ſuffered a Book 
that was not their own to have the publick Ap- 
probation : *T'is your Extravagance, Berillus, 
to be always different from the common Opi ; 
nion; you leave the Play-Houſe with a mo- 
roſe Look, where every body has been plea- 
ſed. You were ſeen to caſt inſulting Glances 
on the Pit, and give thoſe a pitying Look who - 
indulged their Laugh. Do you think that no 
body dares laugh without asking your Per- 
miſſion? | Tr OE | 

Have no Commerce with thoſe of ſo ill a 
Fame, that you can't ſee them without loſing 
ſome of your Reputation: Ps a ſhrewd 
2 a Man begins to relax in Virtue, 
when he prefers agreeable Perfons, of a ſuſpe- 
Red Probity, before * whoſe Integrity 

”" 5 ” 
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F univerſally acknowledged. When Sylverina 
is tax d with viſiting Women of a looſe Life, 
all the Reaſon ſhe gives is, that ſhe had rather 
divert herſelf with the Coquets, than be tired with 
the Auſtere, This is an unſound Maxim; for 
we run the riſque of quickly reſembling thoſe 
whoſe Company is ſo agreeable to us. 

The infincere Praifes we give thoſe that are 
in the wrong, indulge them in their Caprices, 
as perſuading them they are in the Right. This 
makes them proud and inſolent; they exagge- 
rate all the imaginary Affronts they have re- 
ceived, and teize all they meet with the Account 
of their Quarrels. i 
Do fo much Honour to thoſe that fpeak to 
ou, as to hear them out: Scarce have they 
88 but you interrupt them with precipitate 
Anſwers, before you know diſtinctly what they 
have to ſay. Tis an unpardonable Incivility 
that proceeds from a great Fund of Pride, Stu- 
. pidity, or the good Opinion of your own Suf- 
ficiency, that makes you think you take things 
at half a Word, or elſe from a reſtleſs itch of 
talking. 3 N 

That which makes the Converſation of Wo- 
men to be generally inſipid and diſtaſtful is, 
that they will be always talking, without 
giving the leaſt Attention to what is faid to 
them: They gaggle all at a time; as if it was 
for a Wager, who fhould make the greateſt 
Noiſe. If People of another Climate, where 
they talk with more Reſerve and Circumſpe- 
ction ſhould be preſent, they would take _ 

y 
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for mad Oy and would be infinitely ſur- 
riz'd at the Extravagance of our Manners. 
he Rule is, to give him that has begun. the 
RA Time to make an End of it at his 
Leiſure : You'll always find ſome Opportuni- 
ties of a Pauſe, in which you may make your 
Obje&ions, without a the Thread of | 
the Narration, 
Vou .have always, HILL a ſowre Fer- 
ment within you, which troubles your own 
Repoſe, and makes you trouble that of others ; 
ou are conſtantly reproaching them without 
F ndation: At 5 time they do you Service 
vou comp lain of being neglected, and would 
ſtill have 8 do ſomething further, aſter they 
have done their utmoſt for you. 

Singularities, of any kind, ate always of- 
fenſive. What a whmnſical F ancy bave thoſe 
that love to alter the Faſhion of their Cloaths? 
We ought to go as others do, and not ſeek to 
be admired for an unuſual] Drebs. However, 
there are Proportions and Decorums to be oh- 
ſerved ; old Women ought not to ſollow the 
Caprices of Youth. Tibering, who is upon 
the decline, renders herſelf ridiculous by 
her Patches, her high Head, and the Gaw- 
2 of Ribbons, that fit none but the younger 


"The Mode in 1 is the y Triumph x 
| N Caprice; that Which charms the Eyes to 

Day, to Morrow i is EIT pure Wine, 
If a Man lived an hundred Vears, and care- 


fully preſerved all the different Garbs he 1 * 
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he would have a Wardrobe for the moſt fanta- 
ſtical Maſquerade, The other Nations i 4 Us 
rope reproach the French Incertain 

but perhaps without juſt Reaſon: heſe fre. 
quent Changes employ abundance of Work- 
men, who could not otherwiſe tell how to 
live, and are of great Advantage to Trade, 
We fee, too, that other Nations, with all their 
Phlegm, ſtudy theſe Faſhions, and ſubmit to 


thefe Caprices, wherein there always ap- 


ow ſomething that is genteel, and well i ima- 
gin” 

They that appear ſo compoſed and ſedate, 
are ſometimes as much agitated in their Soul as 


the moſt tumultuous Perſons ;. but, for all this, - 


we are obliged to them for this ſeeming Tran- 
quility, whereof they have all the Pain, and 


- Others all the Profit. When a Man knows 


himſelf, and is not Maſter of his Paſſions, he 
ought to avoid all the Occaſiors of expoſing 
his ill Humour. Eraftus is the genteeleſt 270 
imaginable, provided he does not play: 
rowls, he rages, he ſwears, as Wt: * 
Luck laſts; he has no Regard tor Women 
of bs, = | he plays with; he brutiſhly taxes 
their Intrigues and Amours, to be 
revenged of his bad Forts ortune, and in ſome ſort 
repay himſelf, by theſe Rudeneſſes, the Money 
they win of him. Tho' it be the Men's Part 
to give way to the Ladies, they are forced to 
recede firſt, to avoid his Caprices and odd Hu- 


never 9 
The 
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mours. Eraftus, and others like him, ought 
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The Character of a Liar is odious and con- 
temptible; ſome have contracted ſuch an Ha- 
bit of Lying, that they can't forbear it even in 
the moſt indifferent Things ; they are laugh'd 
at to their Face, and are not credited, even 
when they ſpeak Truth. | 

There's no reckoning upon the Friendſhip 
of People- that deal in Slander, becauſe that 
Inclination continually over-rules them ; the 
Pleaſure take in Abuſe, makes them for- 

that their Friends are concern'd in their ill 
Keories : They neglect all Decorum, and, not 
9 they incur the Contempt of 
thoſe that them, who are Witneſſes of ſo 
extravagant a Proceeding, they facrifice their 
Reputation and their Friends to a Jeſt. 

ake care to conceal better your Jealouſies 
and Miſtruſts; you have a Fancy that every 
body has a Deſign to deceive you, and you 
diſcover your Uneaſineſs thereupon : T 
that are ſuſpicious of all Mankind, are not al- 
ways the honeſteſt Men. You fay that your 
Servants rob you, that your Wife ruins you, 
that your Children carry from your Houſe every 
thing they meet with; they don't ſo much as 
think of it, but you'll prompt them to it by 
your i]|-grounded Suſpicions. | 

Tis not Science that ſpoils the Mind, but 
the Fault of theſe that make an ill Uſe of it: 
A Man who has his Head turned to Pedantry, 
the more learned he grows, the more ridicu- 
lous he becomes ; his Diſpoſition, Ways, Man- 
ners, and Diſcourſes, are infected with the 
Diſeaſe of Pedantry. He is intractable, proud, 

. 
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ineivil, unpolſie, 0 ive. - On the contrary, 

2 Mind well turn'd receives the finiſhing Stroke 

ie Poliſhing from Scienee. "There's nothing 
rude, nor "wild, nor diſgufitul 1 in. his Beha- 
viour. 
Vou ſeem reſtleſs and diſturbed at others 
Commendations ; ; that Indignation you ſhew, 
is a Sign of the Line and Malignity of 
your Soul. 

The ſame. 8 that gi ives us ſo much 
7 to hear ourſelves ed, makes us 
hear others commended with ſo much Pain; 
we ought to be ſo.much Maſters of ourſelves, 
as to conceal our Vexation, if we would not 
have others merry at our Coſt: They take a 
malicious Pleaſure. to ſee the Confuſion of vain 
People, and to give them ſome ſenſible Morti- 

ion. 

Tis a Sign of the Caprice and Magottry of 
Women to delight in Diſorder, to abandon 
the Care of 9 Houſes, and ſuffer their Aſ- 
fairs to run Riot by pure Negligence: This 
Libertine Life has a thouſand Diſguſts attend 
ing it. Their domeſtick Neceſlities give them 

Reflexions every Moment, but they are 

— galt al Diſcipline, when they are uſed to this 

regular Life. - Spending the whole Night in 

Pay, a P all the Day, obſerving no Or- 

no Decency, this is the Sy ſtem of their 

tk This diſorderly Conduct is ſtrangely 

reliſhing, which makes a more even and regu- 
lar Lite den al, | 


Ai 
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Adrian wfolves und unrefolves in che ft 
Moment; his F 
Auates from- one Thought to Ather.; what 
pleaſed him in the 3 difpleaſes him at 
Night: He promiſes and refuſes the fame thin 
to the ſame Perſon in the fame Moment. 11 
began butlding an Houſe in the City, which res 
rains uff, becauſe be had laid bat the 
Money deſign'd for it upon a Piece of Land. 
He was firſt of the College, but he chang d 
his Gown and Band into à Cravat, and Equi- 
page of a Muſqueteer. The Army, the Fe 
Campaign, ſeem'd too tumultuous a Bufirets, 
at eng therefore he prefers the Quiet of the 
Bar, and thinks of buying an Office of the 
Robe; but he watts firſt to determine whether 
he ſhall not take à Go] And Cafloek, > | - 
For Me of the Sword and Gn retipro- 
cally to ſfighe and difeſteem one another, is 2 
Cuſtom pretty much -eſtablith'd, though it 
cannot prsgeiſch be fad. bon What Fohnda- 
tion: But for = Mai of the Robe to deſpiſe 
thoſe of HiF Frbfe eon, ig a Whimſy that one - 
would think fhould Have no —— e. This 
t, perta 85 proc coeds om hence, that 
joy 7 is — 4 with His Condition; and 
yet the only Means of an happy Life is to 
keep within our on Dimenfions, and conſidet 
our State on its moſt favourable Sides. The 
natural Inconſtatiey of Men, and Hopes of be- 
ing more happy in Another Profeffion, makes 
them often_ take wrong Meaſures. A rich © 
young Abbot renounces the Repoſes of an Ec- 
ckhaitick® Life, to throw himſelf * 
n | u- 
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Tumult of Arms. Young Magiſtrates, tired 
with dragging their Robes after them, abandon 
the eee for a Poſt in the Army. How 
whimſical is this! 

They that are always tormenting themſelves 


can ſeldom ſuffer thoſe they live with to be at 


Reft, but make them bear the Pain of their ill 
Humour; when their Diſcontents are reaſon- 
able, they. are more eafily borne with : But 
who can ” ſuffer the Fantaſticalneſs of People 
whom Fortune ſmiles upon, who live in Wealth 
and Eaſe, who have no Trouble upon their 
Hands, and yet are N Wo by a ya gloomy 
Melancholy „ Without. kno 

why ? They are continually * lamenta- 
ble Complaints of their ill pf they are 
well oak, well houſed, well . ſer- 
ved ve nothing wanting, et they 
are- Yi but they are to thank thei fan- 
taſtical Humour for it. 

Jealouſy is an infallible Sign of an ill-turn'd 
Mind, and a baſe and gro Soul; *tis a ſe- 
cop roach a Man makes to himſelf of his 

of Merit: He diſtruſts himſelf, and fears 
to 355 an by others of a more ſubſtantial 
1 People tainted with this Poiſon, 
Pray behold others Succeſs ; \ the Luftre of 

irtue dazzles their j Eyes, and they 
cabal and uſe all ſorts of to diminiſh it. 
*Tis a wretched thing to adh ourſelves up- 
7 others Ruin, and a very ſcandalous Way to 

ame, 

We ſee People of fo whimſical a Temper, 
that * can't at luer any ching above . 
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The Merit of others dazzles and confounds 
them ; they fear their Competitors. Advance- 
ment, and can't pardon Fortune the Favours 
which ſhe ſhews them. | 
Rancour, Spite, and Jealouſy, are the Cau- 
ſes of the little Pleaſure Men take in one ano- - 
ther; they make it a Point of Honour to de- 
fend their extravagant Opinions, which, when 
they have once advanced, tho? never ſo unrea- 
ſonably, all the Arguments in the World can 
never cure them of their Obſtinacy, _ 
There's more Honour than is imagined in 

receding from an Opinion; a worthy Man, 
who is ſenſible of his Miſtake, takes another 
Road, and fairly acknowledges his Error. A 
heady and preſumptuous Fool thinks his Glory 
is intereſted to maintain his Point, and notown 
himſelf in the wrong; but whatever he ſays to 
confirm his firſt Poſitions, betrays his Ignorance 
and ill Nature. Is it ſo rare a thing for Men 
to be deceiy'd, that they muſt think it a Diſ- 
grace to make a Blunder? Tis more diſho- 
e eee with an obſtinate Conceit- 
There's no Remedy to the Whims and ill 
Humour of ſome People, the leaſt Trifle puts 
The TNT ths ew, Þ. 09 000 : 
magnify Objects to ſeek out Reaſons for 

their ill mm and blacken all T hings with 
their Spleen : They think we always deſign 
to vex and affront them, and when once the 
Fire of their Paſſion blazes, they can no more 
recover their Senſes. The way to prevent 
falling into theſe whimſical a” ' 

; wW 
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would be to conſult their Reaſon in the Inter- 
vals, when tis diſengaged from the gloomy oro 
lancholy that overcaſts it. 

To be angry on frivolous Occaſions, is a 
Sign of Ruſticity, or a bad Education; well- 
bred People are not eaſily diſturbed, they don't 
ſeem to hear every thing that is ald, they make 
Allowances for the Freaks and Caprices of 
any with whom they converſe: Proud and 

People, if they have but indifferent 
San or are but little converſant with the 
World, can ſuffer nothing, and think us al- 
ways wanting in our due Reſpects. Hence 
they are always in the plaintive Strain, and we 


e eee ee 


4 

I they are impertinently angry and one 
r diate make dee e da cf dl 
enjuſt Proceeding, they forget their firſt Quar- 
toll, to make a perſonal one with him who at- 
tempts to bring them to Reaſon. We have 
feen People break with their beſt Friends who 
did their utrnoſt to retrieve them from a ſcurvy 
Affair, or hinder them from plunging deeper in 
the Mire. Men are ſuch - Idotaters-of - their 
own Notions, and they are fo ſtrangely fanta- 
ſtical, as to chuſe rather to expoſe themſelves to 
eternal Vexations, than to confeſs they are in 
the wrong, . 2 
rr 
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SES 


Of Fa 2 Delicacy. 


P15 not always the Teſt of Wit fo ke 
over-ſqueamith; that falſe Delicacy'ge- 
erally grows upon a Stock of ill Humdur or 
M Bre, Brocding Well-bred and polite Perſons'ea- 
fily excuſe or diſſemble others little Faults, not 
that they are inſenfible of them, but they to- 
lerate and excuſe em by goud Nature, to ſpare 
the Guilty the Confufion of, chem. 

To what Uſe in human Converfatigh' are 
thoſe People to be put, that always run 'cbun- 
ter to the reſt, and cenfure what every | 
_ approves? They can find nothing that 
touch and pleaſe them, and they think by that 
affected Niceneſs to get the Reputation of 2h 
exquiſite Taſte. But inſtead of it they are re- 
garded as Miſanthrvp di, that ought to be ba- 
. niſhed Society, or as Fools that want common 
Senſe, and would aſſume a Superiority, by pre- 
tending to be nice and difficult. 

That ſtudied Delicacy you affect in very 
thing, makes you confider'd in the World as 
conceited Fop; © there's no body, of whit 
Merit ſoever, can content you: The. mo 


regular Features of the fineſt Faces, to you - . 


are unptoportionate and deform'd ; all the 


wittieſt — you hear can't make you 
ſmile: 


— 


ſently forget what they 
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ſmile: The fineſt Scenes of the beſt Comedies 
J —7 gape and nod, and when every body 
burſts with g. you ſeem {| lenetick and 
tir'd. Are t 88 3 ect of your 
bad J or Ca - 

The Choice of the 9 we keep is 
one of the Things we ought moſt to ſtudy; 
but it would be a falſe Delicacy, or a ridicu- 
Jous Vanity, to be * with none but Per- 
ſons of Quality, and reject thoſe of meaner 
irth: Porfonat' Merit ſhould take Place of 
itles in our Eſteem, The Converſation with 


gre Lars is not the moſt agreeable ; their 


are not always anfwerable to their 


Extraction. Thoſe that wear the Titles of 


Viſcounts and M have commonly a 
great deal of the Vulgar in their Souls. 
The common tation of Fecple meanly 


born, who have made e their 'F ortune, 1s to 


themſelves on a. Level with thoſe of the 
Quality, and diſdain their Equals; they pre- 
: were before their Riſe : 
Their Thin, and Table, and high Play, with 
the Deferences that are. paid them, innkbl 
accuſtom them to believe that their Wealt 
equals them with Peers, and make them deſpiſe 
thoſe that are not able to live ſo great. 

One kind of Impertinents, that I find very 
troubleſome, are "thoſe that reliſh nothing 
that is faid to them; tis in vain you endea- 
vour to divert them, and recompence them for 
the Trouble of their Viſit; Nothing 7 
„ 3 | mem, 
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them, and their Wearineſs appears upon their 
uneaſy Face. They do nothing but rub their 
Eyes, and continually ask what a Clock it is, 
even as ſoon as they are enter d. Thoſe that 
are ſo ſqueamiſh, have Reaſon to apprehend 
that others are as weary of their Company. 
How many Troubles and Diſquiets might 
we fave ourſelves, if we were not nettled at 
what others ſay of us? How many uneaſy ' 
Moments does a falſe Delicacy give us? "Tis 
true, this great Moderation'is a Virtue of dif- 
ficult Attainment, and very ſevere Practice; 
but the Repoſe it brings with it is a ſufficient 
' Recompence for the Pains we take in the Con- 
queſt, I would as ſoon bawl at the Bar, as be 
expoſed to perpetual Eclarrciſments, If what 
we are charged with be true, we muſt filence 
 Obloquy by reforming it; if it be falſe, tis not 
our Perſon that's attack'd, but our Shadow, and 
we ought not to be difturb'd: The Mghting 
fuch Difcourſes pulls out all their Sting, a 
deprives the Authors of the malicious Pleaſure 
they take in Slander. - When we are too ten- 
der, we can't promiſe ourſelves much Repoſe, 
| but are made the Mark for all that love to vex 


us. 

"Tis this falſe Delicacy that renders Wo- 
men's Converſation fo y incommodious. 
T be leaſt Word that is faid to their Difadvan- 
tage, which they always interpret to the worlt - 
Senſe, gives them ſtrange Diſturbance, and 
+ they make lamentable Complaints of it where- 
ever they come. The moſt intimate Friends 
can't pardon ane another any thing; moſt of 


their 
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their Converſations paſs in Explications and 


Apology, to give a good Meaning to what is 
ſaid or thought concerning them. It requires 


to be ſomething more than Woman to be above 


this pettiſh Delicacy, and not to take Fire on 
ſo impertinent Occaſions. 7 
To meet with Satisfaction in the Commerce 
of the World, we muſt uſe ourſälves to live 
with all ſorts of People, and never give any 
remeditate Affront: There's not ſo little an 
| but may hurt us, and make us ſpec 
ſome uneaſy Hours. | 
Tis not always by Apologies, and making 
the moſt Noiſe, that we beſt juſtify ourſelves; 


a Man of Honour, whoſe Conſcience has no- 


thing to reproach him, when he is unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed, modeſtly gives his Reaſons : If they are 
not admitted, be reſts ſatisfied with the T efti- 
mony of his own Heart, compenſating him- 
ſelf by the Pleaſure of his Innocency, for the 
Injuſtice that is done him, and by his Tran- 
quility giving a new Luſtre to the Clearneſs of 
his Virtue. Delicate People can't ſtifle their 
Reſentments, but retort their Aﬀronts by tart 
and injurious Replies, which are but doubtful 
Proofs of Innocence. ; | 

Varnes in Oftentation of his eminent Sci- 
' ence, and nice Palate, can't reſolve to own 
any thing good that others do : He never ap- 
proved a Sermon, a Plea, or a Comedy, Is 
this want of Judgment, or Jealouſy ? *Tis 
one of the two. He has too little Senſe, and 
too great an Opinion of himſelf to praiſe the 
excellent Works of others; but in n 
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he continually . boaſts of his own, which are 
abominable. end geen er. | 

The uſe of Ceremonies is almoſt out of 
Date, and I think there was Reaſon to repeal 
theſe Laws of Conſtraint; and yet there are 
ſome Formaliſts who think themſelves negle- 
Qed, if you don't pay them certain Devoirs 
they demand. You muſt content them ; the 
great Rule being to humour the Taſte of thoſe 
we are obliged to live with. Why ſhould we 
go purpoſely to offend them, for the fake of a 
Bow not made to their Humour, or not-ſub- 
miſſive and reſpectful enough. | 

If you ſtand too much upon Formalities, 
and are over-exceptious with thoſe of your 
own Society, you'll be avoided as a Mrſan- 
thropiſt. We ſee ſuch, as to be thought deli- 
cate, carry their Delicacy even to Moroſeneſs ; 
they like nothing, and admire nothing, content 
only to admire: themſelves : The Misfortune is, 
that they have no other Admirers. Intaxica- 
ted with their own Complacency in their own 
rare Qualities, they can ſee nothing in others 
deſerving their Attention. | 

The Wits are wondrouſly out in thinking 
we are obliged to them ; Wit in the preſent 
Age is not ſo extraordinary a thing, as to give 
any great Diſtinction: Theſe People are not 
always the beſt Company, being never ſatis- 
hed with what others do: But they commonly 
affect only a falſe Delicacy, to aſſume an Air 
of Authority, and to determine ſovereignly of 
all the Products of the Mind. 


Ute 
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Men would quickly be perſect, if they had 


the ſame Penetration and Zeal to correct their 
own Faults, as have to reform others, We 
fuffer by the ill Qualities of our Neighbours, 


and therefore would have them part with them; 


but do they ſuffer leſs by our Imperfections, and 
ſhould we not fave them that Pain by corre- 
Qing ourſelves? 

ow attentive and quick-ſighted are we to 
obſerve all that is offenſive in others ! How ſe- 
vere are the Rules we lay down for their Beha- 
viour! How - indulgent are we to ourſelves! 
How careleſs to get rid of our ill Habits . We 


commonly grow grey without perceiving them, 
or if we are ſenſible of our Faults, we are too 


Hzy to take all the neceſſary Cautions to get 
free of them; at leaſt let us not exclaim againſt 


thoſe who have the ſame Faults and Lazineſs 


with ourſelves. 
The only Occupation of ſome People is to 
find Fault, and cenſure whatever they fee or 
hear ; they might, perhaps, be excuſed that 
falſe Delicacy and whimſical Moroſeneſs, if 
they kept their Thoughts to themſelves, and 
did not publiſh them too lightly : Tis a Mi- 


| ſake to think to paſs for a good Judge, by be- 


ing ſo ſevere a Critick. The continual Aver- 
ſions of the Mind are Symptoms of its Indiſ- 
poſition, as the Diſlike of Food is a Sign of 
the ill Temper of the Body. 

It is not to be expected that Women ſhould 
have the leaſt Complaiſance for one another ; 


whether it be Delicacy, or the Effect of their 
Spleen, they give no Quarter, a 
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there be any Rivalſhip,” or ſecret Intereſt in 
the Caſe. They ought, however, to keep in 
their Reflections, without imparting ta the 
Publick, the Diſcoveries they have made to the 
Diſadvantage of their Rivals. | | 


Men are willing enough to be rallied for 


ſome Vices, and ſometimes are the firſt to 


ſpeak of them. But it diſtracts them to have 
their bodily DefeQts ridiculed, which are obvi- 
ous to all the World. He that will give you 
leave to laugh at his Gallantries, will be horri- 
bly affronted to hear of his Squinting or Lame- 
neſs, though it be none of his Fault. Whence 
proceeds this falſe Delicacy for natural Imper- 
ſections, whilſt moral ones, which we might 
reform are reckon'd as nothing at all? © 

The Reaſon why Men ſo little profit by o- 
thers Directions, is, that their Advice is not 
ask d with a ſincere Deſign to follow it. They 
would have the Reſolutions they have taken 
approved, the Springs whereof they conceal 
with a great deal of Myſtery and Diſguiſe. * 

Human Prudence is ſeldom Proof againſt 
the T reacheries of our Friends, becauſe we 
don't diſtruſt them. But a Man muſt be a 
Cully with a witneſs, who is deceiv'd by his 
Enemies, becauſe he ought to, be always in 
Suſpicion of them. The more eaſy they ſeem 
to be reconcibd, and the more ſpecious are 
their Pretences, the more we ought to ſtand 
upon our Guard. An able General is never 
more vigilant to obſerve the Motions of the 
Enemy, and to avoid Surprize, than when 
Peace is in Agitation. 


That 
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That which makes common Converſatiog 
ſo nauſeous, are the Applauſes heſtowed on Fol- 
lies, Narrow Souls admire every thing, and 
cry. up the leaſt T rifles that ought to be let paſs, 
1, 3 WT a n 1 on theſe 
Decaſions, is; to ſay nothing. It would be a 
r to applaud offenſive 
Fooleries ; it would be likewiſe a faulty Deli- 
cacy, to bear with nothing but what is exqui- 
ſite, and to expreſs Contempt for every thing 
that is flat and trivial. 7: 
In giving Counſels we are leſs concern'd for 
the Event of the Thing, than the Succeſs of our 
Advice: We would have it taken, and common. 
ly; make a perſonal Affair of a thing that no 
ways relates to us. Modeſtly propoſe your Ar- 
guments that your Opinion bottoms on, and 
don't diſcover a preſumptuous and ſufficient Air, 
that denotes your ſecret Complacency in your 


Merit. Conſider that your Advice is conſult- 


ad far the Succeſs of an Affair, and not for the 
ſake of ſhewing the Brightneſs of your Parts. 

A ſuſpicious is hard to be convers'd with, 
becauſe we,muſt have great Precautions, not to 
give him Umbrage. Perſons of ſmall Merit 
are always upon Thorns: They may take 
every thing by the wrong handle; they think 


there is ſome Myſtery and politick Meaning in 


every Laugh; the leaſt Sign or Geſture wounds 
their Imagination; they till think others talk 
of them, and that not to their Advantage. T hey 
take you brutally to task, and demand Expli- 
cation for Affronts you never defign'd them. 


'Tis 
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Tis ſometimes aut of Policy that ſome Peo- 


ple complain, as tha we did not do Juſtice 
to their Merit. Their Conſcience common- 
ly gives them ſmart Reproaches, and they en- 
deavour, by their continual Complaints, to 
make it thought that they are oppreſſed unjuſt- 
ly, at. leaſt to move their Pity, who are not 
at the Pains to trace their Conduct nearly, but 
rather take their Word for it. | 
I can't divine what Pleaſure ſome People 
take in complaining conſtantly they are miſe- 
rable. They have ſome ſecret Pride in it, to 
let us know, that their Merit is ill uſed or ill 
rewarded. But theſe perpetual Lamentations 
are very tedious to thoſe that hear them ; for 
the ſame Principle that gives us Pleaſure in be- 
moaning our Misfortunes, gives others Pain 
to pity us. Julia is a very amiable Woman, 
but ſhe is continually lamenting, and you can't 
be one of her Friends, unleſs. you ſympathize 
in her Miſeries. Having enumerated all the 
Diſtempers ſhe thinks ſhe is attack'd with, ſhe 
falls foul on her perſecuting Fortune, the Inju- 
{tice of her Enemies, the Indifference of her 
Friends, who have not all that Warmth for 
her Intereſt ſhe defires. Laſtly, ſhe would 
move Compaſſion, and that's her Folly, We 
ſee her in good Plight, ſufficient to make us 
think ſhe enjoys a perſect Health; and yet 
ſhe . 5 retreats to the Delicacy of her 
Complexion, to the Vapours and Head ach, 
and fatigues all the World with the Account 
of her Infirmities. Theſe Ideas, which put 
us in Mind of Medicines and Doctors, are diſ- 
N 2 guſtſul: 
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guſtful : Our Diſtempers ſhould be talk'd of 


as little as poſſible, As Julia is always com- 
plaining, the World is even with her, and [ 2 
find no body that pities her. , 

People of but indifferent Senſe, have ſeldom F 
Complaiſance; they pride themſelves in their 0 
Diſguſts and inflexible Cenſures. They put * 
en a diſdainful Look, when you commend a- th 
ny thing that is good before them. They have hi 
no Command of their Indignation, but carry it 
their ill Humour fo far as to affront thoſe who th 
are uſt to others Merit, and ſenſible of the ch 
Beauties of a Work. | on 

Avoid, as you tender your own Repoſe, 4, 
thoſe People that are fo circumſpect and ſcru- al 
pulous to have all their Reſpects paid them e- all 
ven to the leaſt Punctilio's. The leaſt Deco- 
rum that ſhall have been omitted unawares, * 
makes them fret and fume, as if they were vo 
wounded to the Quick. The fame Principle 7 
that perſuades them every thing is their due, is 1 
poſſeſſes them that they owe nothing to others; cor 
and they, without more ado, diſpenſe with to | 
the moſt eſſential Duties. Aminta complains no. 


that no body viſited her, the Day ſhe had the 
Headaegh; but ſhe never ſo much as ſent an 
How do ye? to one of her Friends that was 
dangerouſly ill. 


Tis an Error to believe that the Works of the 
former Ages excell'd thoſe of ours. That Affe- thei 
tation always to praiſe the Ancients, is ſome- Rep 

times a fly way of cenſuring the Moderns ; fide 


and 'tis a moroſe Niceneſs or ſecret Jealouly, 
that makes them expoſe an Opinion againſt 
their 
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their own Reaſon. Eudoxus would never rack 
his Brain for fine Expreſſions to commend the 
Ancients, if the Applauſes Titus's Works de- 
ſerved did not provoke his Jealouſy, He cares 
not a Farthing for the Ancients ; but would 
humble, and if poffible ruin this Modern, 
that he may ſhare of his Spoils, and enrich 
himſelf with the Ruin of his Credit. He makes 
it a meritorious thing to deſpiſe every thing 
that's new, to have it underſtood; that he has 
the Taſte of Antiquity ; when at the ſame 
time it is certain he knows not an Author of 
Auguſtus's Age. To paſs a right Judgment of 
a Piece, it ought to be conſider'd ſeparately, 
all Prejudice apart. Jealouſy, Party-Strife, 
and Factions warp the Underſtanding, and 
hinder it from receiving the true Idea of a Fa- 
vourite. 3 js 

Subtilizing over much in point of Authors, 
is not always the ſign of a good Wit; but 
commonly of a ſordid Jealouſy. You are mad 
to hear others Works commended, and there's 
no Artifice but you uſe to vilify them, eſpeci- 
ally when you pretend to the Glory of a -fine 
Pen: But if you are inſected with this Diſtem- 
ber be cautious how you diſcover the leaſt 

ymptom of it. Vour Affectation and Diſlikes, 
the Contempt you expreſs to your Rivals and 
their Works, will contribute nothing to your 
Reputation, but only ſerve to make you con 


ſider'd as an envious Man. 


N 3 >. 
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Of Decorums. 


TJ: HE Science of Reſpects is, as T may fay, 
the Soul of Society, which teaches us to 
pay every one what to them; and fo 
diſpoſes our Actions that no body may be of. 
fended with them, The Obfervance of D. 
corum, ſuffices to guard off Ridicule, and pre- 
vent all juſt Complaints of us. We- muſt 
make great Reflexions, to diſtinguiſh what's 
convenient, from what's to be avoided. De- 
cencies are of an infinite Extent, Sexes, Apes, 
Proſeſſions, Characters, Times and Places, de- 
mand different Devoirs; which Difference 
muſt be known and practiſed, if we would be 
acceptable to the World : whatever Merit you 
have, if you are negligent of Decorum you'll 
paſs for an unpoliſh'd Perſon ; deftitute of the 
Art of Living, and inſenſible of what can pleaſe, 

How is it poffible for People groſly ignorant 
of Decorum, to pleaſe the Genteel Well- 
bred? Their Actions, Words, Geftures, Walks, 
are ſo many Itnpertinencies. Decorum is learnt 
in the School of the World, which is the Foun- 
tain of Politeneſs and Agreements. 

If we would pleaſe, we muſt ſtudy the dit- 
ferent Reſpects we owe to all ſorts of Perſons 
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according to their different Characters: For 
there's no Decency in treating every body a- 
like, and paying the ſame Deference to à 
Wretch, as to a Man of Merit. £44 
"Tis certain that the Exterior conſtitutes the 
Jeaſt part of a worthy Man's Merit: Vet be 
that is of a Proſeſſion that requires Gravity 
and Reſerve, can't neglect Externals, without 
ſome ſott of Degradation and Diminution of 
his Dignity. A great Magiſtrate would not 
venture to appear in publick, in colour'd 
Cloaths and a Crevat, If ſome of the younget 
ſort take a Liberty herein, they are never the 
mote eſteem d for it. *Tis juſt as if an Eecle- 
ſiaſtick ſhould wear a different Habit from 
what belong'd to his Profeffion, - 
You'll fee Clitus, a young French Abbot, 
df two Thouſand Pounds a Year, pretend that 
his Riches ought to ſuperſede the Modeſty of 
a Clergyman. You find him commonly in a 
Red Coat, becauſe Blick ſeems too ſolemn and 
fave fot him; and he ſays he won't be con- 
mud to Mourning all his Life. His Library 
7 of Romances and Go, T3 71 the 
the Deportment, the Head, and Heart 
of a Trooper; and is ſorry he can't make 
Campaigns. The time he ſpends at his Toilet 
and viſiting the Ladies, gives him not Leiſure 
fo ſay his Prayers, and recite his Breviary : 
But however he orders it to be (aid by his Valet 
de Chambre. 
Complaiſtnce is the moſt charming Thing 
for egy © and the ſureſt way to the Friend- 
ſhip of Men; but then it muſt be moderated ; 
N 4 when 
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when it is exceſſive it grows inſipid; therefore 
we muſt conſider what Reaſon and Decency 
require of us. Tis not Complaiſance impli- 
citly to eſpouſe every Caprice, but Flattery 
. ant e,, 
It requires but little Pains to be civil and 
complaiſant, with good natur'd People, who 
conform to all our Caprices, and ſubmit to all 
our Deſires ; but it requires a great Stock of 
Addreſs and Condeſcenſion, to live with thoſe 
Maggots, who follow only the Torrent of a 
proud and irregular Humour, 
He can't be an honeſt Man who is not a faith- 
ful Guardian of the Secrets intruſted to him 
by his Friends; even after he has broke all 
Commerce with them. We are not privileg'd 
to diſpoſe of a thing which we are only made 
- Truſtees of: If their diſorderly Conduct will 
not permit.us to ſee them, our own Duty com- 
mands us to be faithful, | 

The firſt Thought that occurs.in any Rup- 
ture with a Friend, is to fay all we know in 
Diſparagement of his Conduct, and Juſtifica- 
tion of our own. We ſtudiouſly expoſe all his 
ill Proceedings; diſcover Secrets to his Diſ- 
Per. committed to us in the time of his 

riendſhip. 1 | 

T his is an infamous Method of Revenge,and 
commonly the Cauſe of great Remorſe ; for 
upon Reconciliation, we are vex'd and con- 
founded at our Levity, when the injured Per- 
ſon is made ſenſible of the ill Turns we have 
ſerved him. In theſe tempeſtuous Seaſons, we 
ought to be very circumſpect, that 1 

| eſcape 
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eſcape us which we ſhall have Reaſon to repent 


of. k y 

Nothing better demonſtrates the Folly and 
Vanity of an human Mind, than that Impa- 
tience to tell every thing we know. Tis Nuts 
to vain People to declare what Confidents 
they are made; and to leave no doubt of it, 
they rehearſe their Secrecies; unconcern'd for 
the Intereſts of thoſe that gave them, with 
pure Indulgence to their own Vanity: But they 
don't foreſee that it is the direct way to be de- 
ſpiſed, and look'd on as weak, giddy, indiſ- 
creet People, that can't be truſted with the 
leaſt T rifle, and ought to be baniſh'd Conver- 
fation as the Peſts of civil Society. 

We ſee ſuch as make no Scruple to ſay and 
do the moſt ſcandalous Things; who obſerve 
no Meaſures, and keep fair with no one ; Re- 
putation ſeems to be the laſt thing they are 
concern'd for, _ 

An Exceſs of Familiarity ſuits with none, 
but thoſe who are ignorant what tis to obſerve 
Decorum. Not that we ought to affect a. 
Stiffneſs, and too melancholick a Conſtraint. 
Good breeding is no ways inconſiſtent with a 
certain Freedom, which pleaſes and becomes 
every body; But ſometimes this Liberty is 
carried to an Extreme: And the ſame Perſons, 
when in Company of venerable Men, fall in- 
to a ſerious and flegmatick Humour, ſome- 
Oy reſembling Stupidity itſelf. 1 

he Uſe of Thee and Thou, is taken up- by 
the affected of both Sexes, who uſe one ano- 
ther very ſrankly: I don't abſolutely condema 
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this Cuſtom ; but tis extremely finlcal: The 
Commerce of polite People demands more Re- 
ſerve, Caution and Reſpect. Mutual Defe- 
rences contribute much to a reciprocal Eſteem, 
whereas too much Familiarity generally breeds 
Contempt, apd ſometimes ends in Quarrels, 
There's a Seaſon for every thing; what fuits 
with young People, does not comport with a 
more advanced Age: We pardon a Page what 
would be unpardonable in a Magiſtrate, or a 
General in an Army. Women far in Years, 
who would be attractive by their Finery, act 
againſt Decorum. Celixtd is near Forty, and 
yet ſhe imitates Funia's little Affectations, 
who's but Sixteen. 


Precepts are not ſo uſeful to make us accep- 


table to the World, as PraQtice and Experience: 
We ſhould uſe ourſelves to reflect upon the 
charming Behaviour of ſome, and the offenſive 
Ways of others. If we would pleaſe the Ju- 
dicious, we muſt always ſupport the Chara- 
cter of an honeſt Man, without betraying it. 
They that are niceſt in point of Decorums, 
don't always deſerve the moſt Reſpect; they 
are only ſo ſcrupulons about little Formalities, 


becauſe their Reputation is attack'd : And as 


their Conſcience upbraids them with Things 


that deſerve Reproach, they always ſuſpect 


ſome fly Meaning and Deſire to affront them. 
Refentment, hard Words, and Bluſtering, are 
not proper Means to prevent the World's be- 

lieving the Ill that's ſaid of us. 
They are to blame who have too little De- 
ference for the Publick, to complain they are 
| or 


* 2 | 
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too ſeverely cenſured. We judge only by Ap- 
pearances. Vour Intentions may be gpod, but 
what we fee is odious. We ate not obliged to 
dive into the ſecret Motives of your Actions 
tis your Buſineſs to take fuch Meaſures that 
no Action eſcape you to be cenſure t. 
All Exceſs is vicious, and offends nice Per- 
ſons, who have à juſt Diſcetnment ; exceſſive 
or too elaborate Civilities are troublefome, and 
over-ſtrain'd Haughtineſs as offenſive: The 
great Art of pleaſing conſiſts in a due Medium, 
betwixt too little and too much; which Tem- 
per is the Eſſence of human Virtues, and that 
which diſtinguiſhes the well-bred Man from 
the Coxcomb, who is govetned only by his 
Caprice. 31 
Tradeſmen, Country Folks, and Pedants, 
are wonderfully full of Ceremohies; they teize 
you to Death with their eternal Compliments, 
and ftarch'd Civilities: They make a Buſtle at 
every Door, and muſt diſpute an Hour who 
ſhall go out laſt. The £nglih by Degrees 
wear off all that's forc'd and formal. What 
Occaſion is there to make ſuch long Compli- 
ments, and ſpeak ſuch ſtudied Things as make 

the Hearers ſweat ? | 

The Reaſon why ſo many People are diſa- 
greeable to us, is, their Neglect to cure them- 
ſelves of a certain je ne ſcay quoi, which min- 
ies with every thing they do. We judge cf 
en by Appearance, and ſeeing them take a 
Liberty to do ſuch Things as offend us, we can't 
chuſe but eſteem them the leſs for it. ; 
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Is it enough, think you, for a Woman to 
do nothing to wound her Glory, when her 


external Conduct contradicts that Notion of 


Virtue -where ſhe takes Sanctuary? Plotina's 


Reputation is attack d in an hundred weak 


Parts, which ſhe is juſtly reproach'd with: 
But becauſe ſhe abſtains, perhaps, from the 
proteſt Part of Vice, ſhe regards herſelf as a 


Pattern of Virtue, and neglects Appearances, 


which ſhe calls T rifles and Formalities. 
Do young Women. imagine it ſufficient to 
have a modeſt and compoſed Outſide, and 
that under this their Diſguiſe they. can che- 
riſh vicious Paſſions in their Hearts, without 
incurring Ridicule, when the Myſteries of their 
Hypocriſy are diſcover'd ? Of late Years they 
have laid aſide that ſcrupulous Severity, which 
was a grand Security to Virtue, and appear too 
ood-natur'd and complaiſant, too gentle and 
miliar. Ina word, they have not a ſufficient 
Doſe of Diſcretion, though this is one of the 
moſt eſſential Ingredients, that belong to them. 
*Tis ill Reaſoning for a Man to ſay, he is 
ſatisfied with a clear Conſcience, and that he 
is not in an Humour to conſtrain himſelf to 
conform to the Caprice of the World. He 
that will not be at the Pains to fave Appear- 
ances, irritates Satire, and there's no way to 
7 up Slander when it's once broke looſe. 
*T is too late to take Meaſures, when one has 

loſt his Reputation, 

Young Women take a Liberty now a Days 
on certain Subjects wherein they ought to 
ma- 
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manifeſt more Reſerve and Circumſpection: 
That wanton and audacious Deportment ren- 
ders them contemptible. It ill becomes them 
to talk on certain Chapters, and amazes us to 
ſiee them ſo early learned in Things they ought 
to be utterly ignorant of; on Which Occaſions 
they forget that Baſhfulneſs and Modeſty is 
their Province: If they are deſective in that 
Point, they are paſt pleaſing well-bred People; 
too free Diſcourle in the Mouth of a Maid, 
however cleanly wrapt, has always an ill Ef- 
fect. If theſe Flatterers praiſe them to their 
Face for their good Humour, they deſpiſe them 
to themſelves. 3 0 

Mothers too great Indulgence to their Daugh- 
ters is commonly the Corruption of their Mo- 
rals; for when a Maid is young and handſome, 
ſhe is continually expoſed to the Flatteries of 
Admirers; and therefore this too eaſy Vouth 
ſhould be ſtrictly rein'd by the Hand of a vigi- 
lant Mother, and buckled to its Duty. Hlavia, 
who is at preſent ſo decried, had Virtue and 
Modeſty when ſhe firſt began to appear in the 
World ; ſhe owes her Ruin to her Mother, who, 
infatuated with her Daughter's Charms and 
Beauty, made her the Subject of her Diſcourſe, 
and could talk of nothing elſe: She thought her 
an Original of Beauty, and would have every 
body admire her. It raviſh'd her to fee her ſur- 
rounded with a Crowd of Lovers, which ador'd 
her like an Idol. She even was ſedulous to ob- 
ſerve to them her Daughter's graceful Air 
and Mien, and heighten all the pretty 1 
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"the ſaid. Young Women's Souls ſtand tos. 


much bent towards Love and Wantonneſs, and 
there's no need to 15 Fewel to the Fire, and 
give Licenſe to the Inclination. 

A chance Word dropt ſometimes does abun- 


dance of Miſchief, and occaſions long Repen- 


tance: He that can wave giving his Opinion 
of others, when tis to their Diſavants » has 
found out a noble Secret to ſave himſelf many 
Quarrels. So far, at leaſt, we ſhould prevail 
upon ourſelves, as not to ſpeak Things to a 
Man's Diſcredit, before People that would tell 


him again. This would be making ourſelves. 


Enemies on purpoſe. | | 
The Indiſcretion of talking too freely of 
one another, is the Source of thoſe ſo many 
Differences that embroil the Quiet of Mankind; 
ſuch as having heard diſobliging Diſcourſe, re- 
peat it again to the Perſons concern'd, are much 
miſtaken if they think to oblige them by thoſe 
indiſcreet Confidences. It grates us at the 
Heart to hear a Man who is ſo impudent to tell 
us to our Face vexatious Things, though he 
only repeat what others have ſaid of us. 
To pleaſe in Converſation, we muſt hear 
what is ſaid to us, and give an Anſwer to the 
Purpoſe ; which is a Maxim obſerv'd by very 
few : They that think they have more Wit 
than others, neglect to hear, and would ſpeak 
all; unattentive to what is ſaid to them, 
they watch for a Moment to interrupt the 
Narration, that they may vent their own 
Thoughts, which take up all their 3 
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"Tis not enough to. ſhine ourſelves, but we 
muſt give others Time to ſhew their Parts, and 
ſpeak in their Turn. Converſation is a fort of 
Commerce, to which every one is to contribute 
| his Proportion, to render it agreeable. 

Tis not enough to be well qualified to pleaſe 
reaſonable People, but we muſt join an obliging 
Carriage, which inſinuates into their T 
and a certain Complaiſance that plies and yields 
to their different Characters, with whom we 
are obliged to live. This Obligingneſs I ſpeak 
of muſt not be artificial, or hypocritical; they 
that are civil againſt their Inclination, are not 
ſo on all Occaſions, or with all forts of 
People. | 

Your haughty People ſometimes familiarize, 
and grow courteous and good-natur'd, in Con- 
tradiction to their Temper; whilſt you flatter 
them, and indulge their Vanity, you have no- 
thing to find Fault in them: But the leaſt 
Word that ſeems to affront them pulls off the 
Mask, and brings them to their natural Cha- 
rater and Complexion, Their Reproaches, 
ſcornful Looks, and proud inſulting Way, 
ſhews what they are, and render them very ri- 
diculous, 

Tis a moſt odious and contemptible Chara- 
cter, that of playing the Wit at the Expence 
of Religion and Things facred ; ſuch as talker 
jeſtingly of Myſteries they ought to reverence, 
don't ſo much diſcover the Beauty of their 
Parts, as the Deformity of their Morals. Wo- 
men, eſpecially, ſhould not'take the Liberty of 
maintaining particular Opinions in * 
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Religion. Tis Odds but they that diſcover 
their Indifference to its Maxims, are of an ir- 
regular Conduct, and have a ſecret Intereſt to 
doubt of the Truths they conteſt. 
What Notion can we have of Celione, who 
eagerly diſputes in all Companies about the Im- 
mortality of the Soul, and always maintains 
the negative? Had we no other Argument of 
her Lewdneſs, her Sentiments in this eſſential 
Point of Religion were a convincing Proof of 
it. Were People in the right upon ſuch Sub- 
jects, they ought, at leaſt, to talk ſoberly of 
them; for what need is there to inſtruct the 
Publick in ſuch Things as a Man ought to keep 
to himſelf? 8 
There is no Virtue ſo perfect, but that our 
particular Actions contradict the Habit of do- 


ing Good; the greateſt Application of a wor- 


thy Man ſhould be ſo to conceal his Infirmities, 
as that no body might perceive them, or ſuffer 
by them: Let no Man flatter himſelf he has 
not always a worſt Side, which he ought not to 
expoſe. The Reaſon of ſo many People's ill 
Fame, is not always that they have leſs Virtue 
than thoſe that have Reputation, but becauſe 
they-take no Pains to conceal their Faults and 
Weakneſſes objected to them from the Eyes of 
the World. 
T o conſider the Life of ſome of the French 
Prelates, you would ſwear they did not take 
themſelves for the Apoſtles Succeſſors; their 
Train and Equipage, great Living, Magnifi- 
cence of their Table, and high Play ; their 
Deportment and Employments, are no ways 
{OY * | fuit- 
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ſuitable to the Proſeſſion they have embrac'd : 
Their whole Life is conſum'd in effeminate 
Sloth ; the Care of their. Flocks is the leaſt 
Concern to them, which you would think 
given up to their Dioceſans Reprobation. Hence 
we may well * with one of their modern 
Poets, 


75 ce pour travailler que vous etes Prelat ? 


votre dignite ſouteneꝝ mieux I eclat., 


Men of the long Robe, when they are young, 
unleſs they take Care, grow too airy and vo- 
latile. The Court Ways, which they ſtudy to 
copy, and copy ill, throw them off their Cha- 
rater, and give them a falſe Air, which com- 
monly makes them ridiculous. Young Clean, 
diſguſted with his Band and Gown, will al- 
ways appear in a Crevat and Coat; he talks 
always of Hunting, Dogs, and Horſes, and 
very rarely of the Code and Digeſt. He is the 
whole Day at Table, grows drunk, and ſwears 
like a Captain of Dragoons. 

The Reaſon why we find fo few perſect in 
the Art of Pleaſing, bs that they don't care- 
7 obſerve — tis diſtinguiſhes accom- 
pliſh'd Perſons from. the vulgar, and that 
makes others ſo offenſive: Nothing forms the 
Mind like the Uſe of the World; this gives it 
that TinQure of Politeneſs which is only ob- 
tain'd by the frequent Sight of polite Perſons, 
and copying from their Plan. f that be- 
gin to appear in the World, be _—_ 
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all Things ſollicitous to gain the Eſteem of 
Men of Worth. | 

We have found the Knack of pleaſing when 
we know how to adapt ourſelves to the Genius 
of thoſe we converſe with; People naturally 
love to ſee their Taſtes and Inclinations appro- 
ved by others, and can't avoid ſome Compla- 
cency for thoſe that conform to their Humours, 
If the Perſons you viſit are in a dark and cloudy 
Temper, you muft compoſe your Counte- 
nance, and not accoſt them with a free and 
chearful Air; on the contrary, if they are 
gay, don't diſturb them with an auſtere Mien, 
Which ſeems to diſapprove their Mirth : You 
'would be look'd on as a troubleſome Perſon, 
beſides that it is uneaſy to act ſuch a difagree- 


able Part. | 
in the Commerce of the 


We ate obliged 
World tb ſee People of all Sorts; tis a great 
Att tb be able to accommodate ourſelves to all 
Characters, and the moſt certain Sign of a Su- 
peffority of Wit is, to know how to comply 
with others, ſo as to riſe or ſtoop as Occaſion 
ferves. . 09 

« Profefs'd Scholars know not how to enter- 
tain the Ignorant ; well-bred People are uneaſy 
in the Converſation of Clowns: People that 
are gay, would always laugh, but that Merri- 
ment does not compromiſe with thoſe that have 
any Trouble, The too ſerious, who never 
deſcend from their Gravity, are very uneaſy ta 
thoſe who would give a Looſe to their Mirth. 


What 
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What a Plague to Society is a Man who has 
written a Book, or any Piece of Learning ? 
You muſt have the Complaiſance to heat ind 
admire him. An Author charm'd with his 
own Work, thinks others have the fame Plea- 
ſure in hearing, as he in ſpeaking the Scraps 
of it. Intoxicated with the Praiſes of fore 
Women pretending to Wit and Judgment, he 
is inſenfible of his Folly, and that Men of 
Senſe regard him as a Pedant and an Imper- 
tinent. e ere er (cen 
To know how ſcandalous ſome Engage- 
ments are, we muſt conſider them in others: 
Self. love is a kind of Veil, that covers the Igno- 
miny of thoſe Paſfions that are dear to us. In 
ſeeing what Pictures are drawn of thoſe who 
have the fame Vices, we may cohclude that we 
are not more fav treated. Bet he 
Woman that fees how are handled 
give themſelves great Freedoms, may learn an 
uſeful Leſſon, and ſay to herſelf, that Diſtre- 
tion and Modeſty ought to be her favoutite Vit» 
Sar, ty Fe 
'The Pablick is an inexorable Judge, that 
ought to be more cultivated” than it is; tis 
in vain to fly to the Excuſe of Infirmity, and 
the Age's Relaxation from this great Severity: 
Theſe pitiful Reaſons are never heard. What- 
ever Merit a Woman has, it all goes for no- 
ching without Vittue and Diſcretion, fince tis * 
own'd that Love is a Stain that fullies the 
faireſt Life. If a Woman be not modeſt, tho“ 
ſhe have a thouſand other good Qualities, and 
Birth and Beauty, ſhe is — 


* 
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ed. Every body knows it; all the World fays 
it. Theſe are the firſt Leſſons inſtill'd into 
young Virgins, and yet they'll go on in their 
nee ri | 

It was no Advantage to Plantina to be the 
handſomeſt Woman in England; never was 
ſeen a nobler Air, or greater Agreements; and 
the Beauties of her Wit ſtill heighten'd the 
Charms of her Perſon: But her moral Infir- 
mities poiſon'd all her Merit. She was made 
to be adored if ſhe had been more proud; but 
ſhe received Laws from her Lovers, inſtead of 
commanding them with the imperious Severity 
ſhe might have uſed had ſhe not been too weak. 
Though her Fortune was conſiderable, few 
People would venture on her for a Wife, be- 
cauſe of the Wantonneſs of her Temper, and 
Addiction to Intrigues and Gallantry. Her 


Beauty, Wealth, and Birth, could not ſecure 


her from being conſider'd as a Crack. - 

I I can't conceive how Women that game 
high, and ſee no other Women but as ſcanda- 
lous as themſelves, that ſpend Nights and Days 


with Men in Publick Houſes, would be thought 


modeſt, and take it ill to have their Virtue ſuſ- 
pected: So irregular a Life is a Sign of a de- 
prav'd Mind, and a corrupted Heart. 

They that are ſtill fond of the World, when 
the World has no Kindneſs for them, are much 


to be pitied. A-worn-out and furrow'd Face, 


oy 


makes but an ill Figure amongſt ſuch as ſpar- 
kle with the Fire of Youth. Tis not the Sea- 
ſon to give way to Frolick and Mirth, when 
one is old; and if one put on a ſerious _— 
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ſerved Look, tis a Conſtraint to Youth, who 
think only of Diverſion, and breathe nothing 
but Gallantry and Gaiety. 17 
Generally ſpeaking Perſons advanced in 
Vears ſeem troubleſome and formidable to 
Youth, becauſe of the Diſproportion of Senti- 
ments, unleſs they ſtoop and condeſcend to Ju- 
venilities unbecoming the Character of old Age. 
They ſhould learn how to recede and to keep 
Company with their Equals, and no longer pre- 
tend to be agreeable and diverting, when the 
Seaſon of thoſe Things is over. 
Is there any Reaſon for an old Woman that 
marries a young Husband to complain that he 
does not care for her; I know he is obliged to 
ſome Complaifance and Officiouſneſs, to re- 
compence her for the Charge ſhe is at for him: 
But if ſhe demands any thing elſe, if ſhe re- 
quires Love, and Ardour, and Tenderneſs, ſhe 
much out in her Accounts. Dorinta is fifty, 
who has married Philiſtus of thirty, an hand- 
ſome and genteel Man, who loves high Living 
and Play; Dorinta is wondrous fond of this 
young Spouſe, ſhe furniſhes him with gaming 
Money, and fine Equipage, and a noble Ta- 
ble: He loves not Dorinta, but lights and diſ- 
reſpects her; tis an. uncivil Man. Decency 
would oblige him to make up his want of 
Love to his old Wife, by ſome outward Shews, 
as who furniſhes him with liberal Sums, to ſup- 
ply all his extravagant Expences. 4 
| The Defign a Woman has form'd to marry 
a Man, with whom ſhe keeps up an inctht 
- 4- O1 
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Correſpondence for à long Time, does not ju- 
Rify her to the World; no body penetrates ber 
Intentions: And ſuch a long eſtabliſh d Com- 
merce is a ſufficient Ground for Scandal, tho 
there was nothing criminal in it. Aeputation 
is a Plant of ſo tender a Growth, Infirmity is 
d over-ruling, the Inclination to judge ill of 
our Neighbour ſe natural, that we can't be too 
precautiqus, nor oyer-diligent to keep fair with 
the Publick, and ſtop the Mouth of Slander, 
Tis an odd junction, an old Man 
match'd with a young Woman ; ſuch Allian- 
cesexpoſe Women to great Temptations: The 
Carell of an old a flu 5 be diſ- 
guſtſul to a young Wife. iſproportions 
&* Age breeds an Antipathy, becauſe naturally 
we love our Like, and the Cold and Phlegm 
of Age do but ill comport with the Flame and 
Charms of Youth, 

Does a Man advanc'd in Years, nauſeous, 
diſtemper'd, and over-run with Rheum and 
Defluxion, pretend to fix the Heart of a youn 


Girl, that's brisk and amiable, and fond of 


«Pleaſure? He argues ill, if he flatters himſelf 
that his Riches will be much available to pro- 
cure her Love, or that his little Affiduities 
and Complaiſances will lefſen her Diſguſt for 
his Perſon ; that Officiouſneſs, Deſire of plea- 
ſing, and Affectations, render him till more 
diſagreeable : The Careſſes of a Man that is 
not lov'd are inſipid, and turn the Stomach 
of a young Wiſe, who ſometimes ſeeks to in- 
demnify herſelf with more agreeable Com- 
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pany, for the Tollen an od, Raban gives 
her 


'Tis a Miſtake in an old Man to think to 
bear up by the Charms of his Behaviour; if 
his Employs, and Services, and perſonal Merit 
recommend him, be is. reſpected and courted 
for the Succqur that of, xg from him; 
but if be affects to be le, he departs out 
of his Character, and loſes part of his Merit: 
The more he tricks up and ſweetens to pleaſe 
People, the more he makes himſelf deſpiſed ; 
and tho? he be cultivated, he is commonly re- 
garded as ridiculous old Fop.  _ 

Husbands are oblig'd to be civil and com- 
plaiſant to their Wives, but not to Dotage and 
Spb; the Women ſometimes abuſe it, and 
when get the Aſcendant, their Empire is 
tyrannical, One would fay, to ſee ſome Wo+ 
men's Conduct, and how termagantly they 
treat their Husbands, that ag fam look'd up- 
on them as their Bailiffs, or Stewards of their 
Houſhold, who have all the domeſtick Cares 
and Troubles upon their Shoulders, in which 
their Wives have not the leaſt Part. | 

Avarice is a Counterpoiſe to Merit, and 
which weighs down the Balance: This ſingle 
Vice is ſufficient to make Men ridiculous, who 
might | diſtinguiſh _ themſelves by their other 
good Qualities, Nothing is more deſpicable 
than a covetous Lover, an intereſted Devotee, 
and one that builds, and ſpoils his Deſign by 
an ill- placed Thriſt: He that has a ſhattered 
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Retinue, and denies himſelf the moſt neceſſary 
and agreeable Things. 15 RN | 

The Outrage of Parents is not a good way 
to bring Children to their Duty ; when they 
are in Fault, you areto puniſh them with Mo- 
deration, and let them ſee your Affection for 
them even in your Chaſtiſements.” Children 
on their Part ought never to be deficient in 
their Reſpects to their Parents, whatever rigo- 
rous Treatment they receive from them; the 
Harſhneſs of the one does not authorize the 
Rebellion of the other. 


e don't always get the Love of People by 


doing them great Services; I know not by 
what Caprice it is we are naturally under a 
Conſtraint with thoſe to whom we are much 
obliged, and we incur the Sight of them with 
ſome Uneaſineſs and Reluctance. 

A miſplac'd Liberality does a Man no Cre- 
dit; we muſt be liberal with Diſtinction, and 
diſpoſe of our Bounty with Diſcretion, What 
would it coſt to accompany our Preſents with 
ſome obliging Word, which would heighten 
the Price of them ? | 

Few People delight in Liberalities, or behold 
the Askers without ſome kind of Repugnance; 
this is a ſordid Sentiment, and ought by no 
Means to appear. If you yield to the Intrea- 
ties of our Friends, let an obliging Look ac- 
company the Kindneſs, and convince them you 
ſincerely defire to do them Service. 

Benefits increaſe or diminiſh Friendſhip ac- 
cording to the different Circumſtances that ac- 
company them; a Man's Blood riſes _ 
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thoſe that diſcover their Regret to do him a 
Pleaſure. There's as much Art ired in 
giving, as refuſing: A Denial qualified with 
ſome Softenings, and a great Demonſtration of 

Sincerity, does not offend rational Perſons. 
Too adapt ourſelves to the good liking of the 
World, we muſt give to every one what they 
are privileged to demand of us : Our Superiors 
demand Reſpect and Deference, and Submiſ- 
ſion; our Equals Civility and good Nature; 
our Relations Friendſhip; our Friends Aﬀe- 
ction and Confidence; every body Sincerity 
and the Services in our Power, when have 
Occaſion for our Aſſiſtance: We muſt help 
the miſerable by our Charity, and our Enemies 
by Generoſity. But let it be without Oſtenta- 
tion and Flattery, without Sordidneſs and In- 
tereſt. | 

Tis violating all the Laws of Decorum, to 
treat Perſons ſuperior to us by their Quality 
and Station, Employs or Age, in a familiar 
way ; Familiarity is not ſufferable but amongſt 
Equals: And tho” People ſometimes wave their 
Privileges, yet ought we not to forget our Duty, 
and treat them otherwiſe than their Character 
demands. Uraſylus has been a Muſqueteer fix 
Months, and he talks with the ſame Liberty, 
Familiarity, and Jocoſeneſs, to the Captain of 
the Company, as if he was talking to his Com- 
rades, He entertains him with his Love-In- 
trigues, and gives him the Narrative of all his 
Adventures, with an Air of Aſſurance only in- 
cident to a Fool, that does not perceive he is 
laugh'd at, and that 1 offends Decorum. The 
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The Dotages of the Underſtanding are eaſier 
cured than thoſe of the Will; ſor the Will, 
where it faſtens, will not eaſily loſe its Hold: 
The Underſtanding is more deſultory and vo- 
latile. Our Reflexions inward upon ourſelves, 
belp to correct the Extravagancies of the Mind, 
but the Engagements of the Heart hinder us 


from refleCting. 


The Deſect af Underſtanding is commonly 


the Cauſe that many handſome Women are 


not loved to the Degree they appear amiable ; 
their Beauty is attractive, and their Carriage 
is forbidding: *Tis a kind of Counter-charm, 
to diſpel the Faſcination of their Beauty. 
Modeſty ſo eſſentially belc ngs to ſome Cha- 
rafters and Profeſſions, that the leaſt Remiſſion 
therein deſtroys all the Eſteem a Man has ac- 
quired ; it aſtoniſhes the Publick to ſee ſome 
People live with a Licenſe and Indulgence fo 
unbecoming them. Eugenius has a thouſand 
good Qualities ; he has Senſe, and Govern- 
ment; his Perſon is pliant and inſinuating; he 
would'be an accompliſh'd Man, if he could rid 
himſelf of one Fault, which poiſons, as I may 
fay, all his Merit, and renders his fine Talents 
the leſs taking; He has too debonair and free a 
Deportment with the Women, tho” his Pro- 
feſſion and Employs demand more Reſerve and 
Circumſpection. | | 
'Tis a great Cruelty to deſpiſe People under 


 Misfortunes : Have they not already particu- 


lar Troubles enough, unleſs you add Raillery 


and Inſult? The offenſive Names of Mretab, 


Scoundrel, Beggar, ought not to enter _ he 
eh nn 7 
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Difcourſe of the Well-bred; nor any other in- 
jurious Terms that raiſe an Idea of Contempt. 
The Ladies that ſpend the greateſt part of 
their Time in the Country, are commonly 
more uapolifly'd than they that live in great 
Towns, becauſe they ſtudy leſs to pleaſe; be- 
ing taken up with their wifery and do- 
meſtick Affairs, they neglect thoſe Agreements 
that are not of much Uſe to them, There's 
no Occaſion to take much Pains, when the 
are only obliged to pleaſe their Husbands. a 
The Women have for ſome time complain'd 
that the Men are uncivil, uncomplaiſant, and 
brutal : Whom do they blame for it? If they - 
were not ſo very tractable, the Men would be 
more ſubmiſſive and reſpectful. No body can 
eſteem your light and wanton Creatures, what- 
ever fine Things he may tell them; they 
amuſe for a time, but a Correſpondence not 
founded on Eſteem and ReſpeR, can be of no 
long Continuance. | . 
Tis natural for Women to deſire to pleaſe; 
nor ought they to be blamed, when they have 
no particular Views, and this Deſire continues 
general. An Husband that obſerves in his 
Wife's Conduct any Inclination that's injurious 
to him, may expreſs his Reſentment, without 
making a Noiſe of it; that's the utmoſt Mi- 
ſery of Marriage, and the Ruin of Affecti 
which ſhould be its chief Comfort. 
The Ladies Morals are fallen a little to De- 
cay; they don't majeſtically enough maintain 
the Empire which their Beauty- and Merit 
naturally give them over Men. F 32 
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are not alarm'd, provided they talk in ambi- 


the Loſs of her Reputation gives her many un- 
have ſtill ſome Remains of Modeſty; they 


their own Diſorders. 


their 
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body durſt take Liberties before them: But 
Men at preſent are not ſo ſcrupulous, but dif- 


courſe to them in a Manner that favours of the 
Looſeneſs of the Age, the diſcreeteſt of em 


guous Terms, and clean Linen. "Thoſe that 
ſeem to be exceptious, have ſo affected a way 
with them, as lets their true Sentiments appear 
through it. : 

Can a Woman of an irregular Conduct be 
ignorant of the Satire and Scandal that is ſpread 
of her ? If ſhe be not, how has ſhe the Face 
to appear ? As good a Look as ſhe ſets upon it, 


grateful Moments. The looſeſt of the Sex 


can't forbear praiſing and eſteeming Women 
whoſe Virtue does Honour to their Sex: Tho 
they. abandon themſelves to their proſtitute 
Temper, they. have now and then ſome Inter- 
vals of Reaſon, wherein they can't pardon 


The idle Life of Women is the firſt Source 
of their Diſorders; they know not how to 
ſpend their Time to keep off that Irkſomeneſs 
of Thought which they dread above all Things. 
Hence they recur to Play, and other ſtill more 
criminal Diverſions ; the generality love not 
—_— and thoſe Books they ſtudy. corrupt 

maginations, and form their Heads to 
Amours and Intrigues. Tis not for Inſtruction 
they have Recourſe to Books, but to learn the 
Adventures of other Women, and all the Arti- 


fices neceſſary to the Succeſs of an Intrigue, 
| =; a 
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It ſeems a Paradox to ſay that the more a 
Woman abounds in Wit, the leſs reaſonable, 
and, commonly, leſs amiable ſhe is; her Head 
is inſtrumental to the Corruptions of her Heart. 
Vivacity renders her inconftant, Penetration 
gives her more Artifice and Malignancy ; Ex- 
perience daily demonſtrates that the moſt ſlan- 
derous, the moſt ſatirical, the moſt deceitful, the 
moſt wanton, and moſt extravagant among 
them, have more Wit than the generality of 
Women : Their Vices increaſe in proportion to 
their Wit, which they make a bad uſe of. 

Moſt Women are incomprehenſible ; their 
Character is dark, and myſterious, and a Rid- 
dle: The ſame Woman is laviſh in all her Ex- 
pences, and covetous in all her Thrift, Un- 
able to keep a juſt Medium, the hates to Day, 
even to Fury, him that ſhe loved Yeſterday, 
to Exceſs : She violently deſires a thing, which 
ſhe deſpiſes the very Moment that ſhe has it. 
But what is ſtill more unaccountable, is, that 
Men, who know Women's Faults and Infir- 
mities, who are Witneſſes of them, and ſufter 
by them, can't break off from them, Men 
that are ſo wiſe, and Heads that are fo ſtrong, 
give way to be confounded by a Glance of an 

Eye, and the Luſtre of an handſome Face. 
Commendations miſguide Women, and pre- 
vent their Information ; they would have fewer 
Faults if they had leſs Incenfe given them: Tis 
their Flatterers that make them uncivil, proud, 
contemptuous, and haughty, by placing them 
above all other Women ; and they are unwil- 
ling to deſcend from this imaginary Superiority. 
O 3 Tis 
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Tis from a delicate Pride, or Self- love, that 
moſt Women in France put on the Mask of 
Devotion, after they have acted another Cha- 
racter. This affected Devotion is a very con- 
venient Tranſition from a moſt licentious, to 
that moſt auſtere Liſe which does them ſo much 
- Honour in the World ; there's no need of 

changing the Principles, but only changing the 

Habit: Tis not to be more humble, modeſt, 
paſſive, and mortiſied, that they lengthen their 
Sleeve, and fill their Bags with Primmers and 
Beads ; but only more conveniently to enjoy 


all the Pleaſures of Life, without being cen- 


ſured by the World. The Decorum of Gra- 


vity is due to a certain Age which they can't 
diſpenſe with, without making themſelves ridi- 
Culous; they dare not permit themſelves Plea- 
ſures that make a Noiſe, but they find ways of 
Secrecy and Silenee to ſatisfy themſelves. 

A Woman of Wit, who thinks herfelf ſo, 
and is fully perſuaded of her Superiority of Ge- 
nius, regards all the reft of her Sex with Pity. 
It will not be believed, perhaps, but Experi- 
-ence is a"convincing Proof of it, that the more 
Wit a Woman has, the lefs ſhe has of com- 
mon Senſe : If we examine the CharaQers of 
thoſe who have ruin'd their domeſtick Affairs, 
who have fallen into Diſgrace by the Diſorder 
of their Conduct, who can agree with no bo- 
dy, nor no body with them; we ſhall find, 
without more ado, that all theſe Women had 
a great deal of Wit, and little Judgment. 
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Clorina reads all forts of Books, good and 
bad, without Diſtintion or Taſte; ſhe does 
not read for Inſtruction, but only to have the 
Glory of a great Reader, and to cite the Names 
of many ee hay is all that ſhe retains 
of her -reading : But ſhe has got by it a great. 
Preſumption, which appears by her ſevere Cen- 
ſures of all, even the moſt excellent Works, 
which ſhe miſerably decries. Clorina would 
be thought judicious at any Price, even at the 
Expence of her Judgment, which ſhe betrays 
the Weakneſs of. | 
The wiſe Man has ſaid, that a prodigal Wo- 
man ruins the beſt Houſe; which is an unrea- 
ſonable and criminal Diſſipation, but moſt Wo- 
men are more obnoxious to the other Extreme. 
They are naturally thrifty, and ſo far from 
Superfluities, as to retrench Neceflaries ; they 
themſelves firſt ſuffer by their Sordidneſs, and 
every body elſe after. If they add Habit to 
their Inclination, they are incorrigible. 'T his 
Exceſs of good Houſewifery renders them very 
contemptible, perverts their natural Equity, and 
ſpoils their good Sentiments ; and they need 
only this Weakneſs to ruin their Credit, what- 
ever Merit they may have. % 
What Confuſion does not a Woman cauſe in 
a Family, Who is addicted to play, and ha- 
rards great Sums? Diſcord, domeſtick Diſ- 
contents, and abſolute Ruin, are the inevitable 
Conſequences of this Paſſion, which at laſt 
turns to Fury and Diſtraction. It is rare to 
ſee Women weaned from this vicious Paſſion ; 
nothing but Poverty and Ruin canbaniſh them 
| O 4 from 
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from Gaming. Melantine, after ſhe has loſt 
all, begs an Alms to game with ; one of her 
| Relations has compaſſionately taken her to her 
Houſe, ſhe gives her Diet and Cloaths, and 
all Things neceflary to her Subſiſtence; but the 
Wreck of her Fortune has not been able to ex- 
- tinguiſh her Fondneſs for Play: She mingles 
with the Raſcality, to ſport the little Money 
ſhe has got, which ſhe has the Sordidneſs to 
beg. If Fortune happens to look upon her 
with a more favourable Eye, and make her a 
Winner, ſhe ventures in one Day all her Profits 
for many Months. Incapable of being cor- 
reed by her paſt Misfortunes, and ſtill flatter'd 


with the Hopes of emerging, tho” ſhe be ſunk 


beyond Retrieval, ſhe leads a Life that moves 
the Pity of thoſe that have ſeen her in ſo dit- 


The natural Temper of Women t to 
keep them out of Law-Suits; as their Indif- 
ference, natural Lazineſs, Love of Diverſions 
and Pleaſures, the Concern for their Adjuſt- 
ments, and their Beauty : But when they are 
once embarked, they have other Qualities to 
retain them to the Courts; they are more un- 
teachable, more heady, more intereſted, and 
more opiniative than Men, and will leſs hear- 
ken to Reaſon: Pride, Indignation, and a 
Shame of yielding, makes them continue a 

Suit wherein they have no Intereſt but to ſa- 
tisfy their Vanity and Revenge. Nothing is 
more pitiable than a Woman skill'd in the Sub- 
tilties and Quirks of the Law, by a long uſage 
of the Bar ; you find an entire Revolution — 
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her Temper; the Hurly-burly of Buſineſs ſerves 
her inſtead of Walks, and Pleaſures, and In“ 
trigues. Women are not naturally Enemies to 
Diſputes, Quarrels, Broils and Variance ; ſo, 
that the Tumult of Trials grows at laſt an 
agreeable Occupation, becauſe it —_ their 
Inclination to Diſſention, Hatred, and Slander, 
and is an inexhauſtible Source of Complaints, 
Reproaches, and Invectives: And they even 
find in it wherewithal to ſatisfy their deareſt 
and niceſt Paſſions. Their Charms are a won- 
derful Loadſtone to attract the Judges, and en- 
gage them in their Intereſts;. they ſtudy to 
pleaſe, and leave no Stone unturn'd to miſlead 
them ; Art ſeconds their Beauty, and when 
their Artifices have ſucceeded, they applaud 
themſelves for the Triumph. Hatred hardly 

ives a Woman leſs Pleaſure and Pain than 
ove; it ſeems to be the more lively and ani- 
mated Paſſion, and gives the moſt violent Mo- 
tions: Law-Suits are the Triumphs of this 
Paſſion which awakens all the reſt, becauſe 
Glory and Intereſt are the two Springs that 
move the Souls af the Litigants. You ſee 
what makes Suits everlaſting, eſpecially when 
Women are concern'd in them ; they ſeldom. 
come to an Accommodation: Prejudice bereaves- 
them of the Liberty to hearken to good Advice. 
'The more Arguments you offer to convince 
them, the more Subterfuges their Obſtinacy finds 
to elude their Force ; the End of their Life pre- 
cedes the End of the Suit, and the laſt Breath of 
a Woman of this Character is caſt out by the 
Regret ſhe has to leave her Enterprize unfiniſh'd. 
; O 5 | We 
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We find Women chat have a Strength of 
Genius, and a maſt exquiſite Judgment, that 
are capable of a.generous Reſolution, and great 
Vndertakings; but, generally ſpeaking, they 
are of a weaker and nicer Conſtitution than 
Men, which makes them ſo indulgent to them- . 
ſelves, and ſo deſirous to be flatter'd:: Their 
Heads are filfd with Prejudices, and aurn'd to 
Trifling, When they have fix'd their Reſo- 
lution, they ohſtinately maintain it, tho they 
are naturally volatile and inconſtant; tis hard 
to bring them off from their Amuſements, to 
engage them in any thing more ſerious, unleſs 
they have ſome violent Paſſion that prevails 
over their Temper. This new Intereſt that / 
. * engages them, draws them, as I may ſay, out 
of their ſelves, and diſcovers in their own Bot- 
tom ſuch Recruits as they never thought on ; 
they grow bold and enterprizing ; Pains,. Pe- 
rils, and Diſappointments, don't difhearten 
them. Oppoſitions whet their Courage, and 
teach them to bear up againſt all Obſtacles; 
they repine not at the longeſt Fatigues, to pur- 
chaſe an inſignificant Pleaſure. 
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445. Its Definition. ib. 
Impertinents, — cies of them. 150, 155 
Impoſtures, their E yo * 107 


Incompliantneſs of — 232 
Indifference to Things ferprezing, cenfared. 
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Indiſcretion the Effect of 5 kay F, 29. In- 


diſcretion defined, 31. hard to be af 
Ingratitude natural to ſome, the Bf e 
ret Pride. | 
Inſigni in oe ths NG ng 27K eſented. 1 
Inſulting a ly, and expreſ- 
ſing a rm 575 at 97 Confuſion, 75 ex- 
tremely rude and cruel. | 15, 1 
Interry ption in Converſation an 33 
Incrvility. 1, 240, 250 
Intereſt, its warious Effects. 189 


Laugh- 
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LT vghing at others Follies cenſured. 42 


Law-Suits hereditary, 196. 2 warp 

the Mind meft, and ſooneſt corrgpt Integrity. 

200 

Learned Men, why unacceptable to Men of 

Breeding, 26, 148. 750 have Toe 
2 their oum Sufficiency 

Learning pompouſly able, 4 Sign of fol 


Vanity. 


Liberality miſplaced does a Man no Cr 


ng ou” of) the moſt uſefu 2. ee, 
earn d ey 47 0 223 

M | 246 
2 Inconveniencies of it, 135. 


E 2 of matching Youth with old Age. 
285, 286, 287 

Maſters indiſcract in talking before their Ser- 
vants. 49 
Matrimony, the Hopes of it make Nomen take 
too great a Liberty. 40 
Meanneſs of Birth not to be conceal d, 71, 
People of mean Extraction apt to be vam 
in pretending Antiquity, 82. And that ve- 
ry inſolently, 122. They expoſe themſelves 

2 Ridicule in aſßfecting to equal and con- 
9 the Cour tiers, 163, b 1s 165, * 
hey 
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INDEX. 
They have a great Opinion of their own 8 
onal Merit. 
elancholy, why Men fall into it 2 
knowing the Reaſon. 2 Mt I 
Men are euer diſpoſed to judge ill of Wines, 
180. Why Men take % little leaſure in 
one another. 257 
Merit ( great) is ſometimes nothing but a great 
Artiſſce to 2 Imperſectians, 3. Merit 
no Defence 7 12 Raillery of Buf- 
foons, — % of one's own Merit, 
leads to many 5 . 218, It diſ- 
quiets us when we ſee the Merit of others, 


ibid. Conſciouſneſs of Merit bears no Compe- 


titors. — 
Merlet (Counteſs of ) her Character. 55 
Miſanthropy, repreſented. 127 


Misfortunes, 4 great Mark of Weakneſs and 
| 22 to be always complaining of them, 237. 
Eſpecially with a Gatety, 233. The Cru- 
ty of deſpiſing . under them, 290. 4 
Pla- taken in relating them. 23 7, 267 
Mode, the Change of it conſider d. 251 
Modeſty ſhould not be ſcrupulous, 61. Mo- 

defly affefied, a Sign of fooliſh Vanity, 88. 
' Modeſty a Sign of Merit, 144 
Monder's Charat#er, '-" 
Moroſe Humour defined, 128. It ſhuts a 

Man's Eyes againſt his own Intereſt, 129. 
Is other Effects, ibid. *Tis a Diverſion to 


 Speftators. - 2.230 
— their Complacency makes their Daugh- 
ters proud, 224. And immoral, 277 
Murſant, his Character. i 10 

ar- 
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INDEX. 
Arciſſus chara@eriz'd. 46 
Natural Relations moſt pleaſing. 156 


Newſmonger, his Character, 157. Importu- 
nity to tell News is Impertinence. 239 


Nicety of —_ Ae, 259, 263. Nicety 


in point 0 271 


Nobility, — is the Diſeaſe of thoſe that 


grow rich. 165 
Novelty gains upon the Juda. 104 
a O. | 
On loquy, bot baffled by n not to hear 
| 142 
Odſcenity, though * is very imparti- 
nent, © 159 
Obſtinacy, thaugh in Vindication of the Truth, 
diſpleaſes. 13 


Old Men are always lefturing Youth. 133 
T hey would be very uſeful if leſs moroſe, 134 
Love in them is very ridiculous, 286. The 
 Ridicutouſneſs of Old Women courting all 
Pleaſures. 230, 284, 285 

Opinion of one's ſelf, not to be remou'd. 174 
Opmiow of our own Merit hinders the Dif- 
covery of fiftitious Praiſes, 177, 178, And 
makes us backward to praiſe othgrs, 180. It 
ſets all the Warld againſt us, 216. To oppoſe | 
the Opinion of all the Warld is 22 


fantaſtical, 245, 249. The Honour & rece- 
ding from an pinion, 257 


Opu- 
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Opn without Senſe, inſpires Mem with 
Pride. 79 
Order, whimſical People Enemies to it, 248 


Outſide handſome, a rejudice i in Favour 77 = 


, Speaker. 


Outward Appearance not to be negletTed. 26 
* 
Arents indiſcreet in not diſſembling the Ins- 


quality of Affection totuards Children, 48 
Their Outrage is not a good way to bring 


Children to their Duty. 1 288 
Paſſions, why we indulge them ſo much. 168 
They are the Cauſe of Injuſtice. 199 


Pedantry very rude, 27. Unſeaſenableneſs, 
ib. It proceeds not from * but the ill 


Uſe of Science. 253 
Plays, or Gaming, nat to be qaite interdicted, 
134. But moderated. 135 
Pleaſing, the deſire of it it natural, 4. How 
to pleaſe in Converſation. 278 
Pleaſure (maliciaus) in the Shame and Uneaſi- 
neſs of others. 132 


Pleaſe, the beſt way to pleaſe i is to be. civil. and 
no great Pretender, 174. Why ſo few are per- 


feed 3 in the Art pleaſing. . 281 
Politeneſs, a 2 of Virtues, 7. Po- 
liteneſs defin'd. 28 


Politicians, ( Pretended ) their fooliſb Suffi- 
ciency in pretending to . all Events. 
227 
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Poverty * to a high Spirit a ; Mixfortune, 
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Praiſes equivncal are but ingenious Satires. 
| 179 

To Praiſe Frimds, is @ mice Tuck, 237 


Praiſes, how to be receiv'd, 61, 63, 64. The 
Charatter of a perpetual Tale, 127, 238 

Praiſes miſplaced nauſucus, 30. To praiſe a 
Man for Qualities that he has not, is to 7175 

- him, 88. And yet it takes. 

Praiſes given to others, in E æpectation of the 


.. _— from them. 89 
Prejudice divided and defined, 166, Its Effects. 
167, &c, 


Prepoſſeſſion of eminent Dualities, a great 
_ Source of 9 81, And of Uncaſi- 
neſs. 141 

P umption, a Companion of Ignorance and 

SGelfeconceit, 18 5. It makes a Man negligent 
and lazy. 186 

Pride (ſecret) natural to all Men, 17. Where 
"tis becoming, and where not, 146. is a 

lind of Drunkenneſs and — that ruins 
young Women. 167 

ge raw igality cenſi See be fame) er. 172 

rofeflion ( Perſons. of t always jealous, 
&: : : 4 Fs Whinſs of png me dle, 
25 

Promiſes to be cautiouſly granted,-3 4. Theres ; 
« feliſh Vanity in promifing every one, 35. 
Falſe Promiſes expos'd. 109, 112 

Prudence uncommon required in a Gentleman of 
"the Sword. | 

Publick 
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Publick, an. inexorable t that 1 1 
. cultivated than 7 ws * 


bag, A py 8 
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O2 ale neg. are E lat too « foniley 


quith one anot 72 » 1 | They 
Authority for Nenſen 15 7 57. Vices N 
undardonable in them than 5 others. 268 
Quality (Perſons Dec Women mainly 
to be B's; to em Quality profer 
before Merit and 22 4 great Cpu 
of Manners. 
Qeſtionets, 4 ** 7 Hob People. 
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Aillery, how to en it, 21, 57, 52 124. 
Rey This muſt 215 . . 1 2 
Reſormers are | 


the Expence of Religion. . 
3 mnpertigents relb nothing that, 5 
i to em. 450 
R ae Indi France abou o* in! Wamen, the 
77 gence, 3 7 think 4 oft 4 
1 9 5 % e others, 15 in 


e not faundid an Virus 


is 8 . 116 


= / * Median between 7 ſerupulous Rive 
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. 22 farmer mart re- 


ferv'd” 
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ſervꝰu than the Men, but now "tis eu 


98 
üben gives an Air of Dignity. 2 
Retreat * to bf where Agreements end. 
231 


; Revenge, an infamous Method 3 Al Wag 72 
t 


Riches once got, never examin' they came, 
212. They cover all Faults. az 
Ridicule in eneral, 1. We may fall into it " 

thoſe very T hings tn which we 2 84. Ki- 


diiculous Cuftims feldem parted with, Sou 1 


not perceived. | 90 
Rivaling a Superior, dangeraus. 47 
Rudeneſs creates a general Averſioan, and 

. a bad . . | 7 

8. 


fats, frebia 7 theſe who are not ww" to 


5 


avoid it. "12.230 
Scholars opt t be Fooliſh and ridiculous, 
148 
Secrets not to be ee to Women. 43 
Secreſy enjoin d, ſpurs ſome to Diſcovery, 86. 
Hie that does not lecp bis Friend's Secret, can't 
be an hong Man. 272 
Sedateneſs (apparent)! rot inconiftent with inward 
Diſquiet. | 252 


Self, to talk of ane felf and his own Affairs, 
nauſeous, 41, 43, 44, 92, 233. Seif-con- 


ceit in Men of Learning, the Source of 


their Unpolizeneſs, 26. We ought to fluch 
ons 46, 2 talk much to en Df 
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Diſadvantage, is a criminal Afſeation. 64, 8 


65 
Self. conceit, See Vanity, and 141. 1: hinders 
© Repoſe ib. 
Self-love hinders our bad Dualitie to make any 
Impreſſion upon us, 87% Irs Effetts. 165, 


190 
Self-praiſe epos dl. 1 9% 9 9: 3 
Services ( great) do not always procure. Lov 

pet, 288 | 
Shineſs cenſur l. 66, 152 


Silence, . n mide th 
Imputation of Stupidity. | 
| Sincerity, to E. . dang erous, 19. - Sin. 
rity, tho blunt, pref ral e to fruitleſs Kc 
ſes, 35. Cautions about Sincerity, 4 "it 
the Soul \ Civil Society, log. 
boaſts of it. AY l 13 
Singularity ridiculous, 73. Some affect humour- 
2. Singularities, 101. "They are always 


offenſrve. 251 
80225 in r when chats 66 
Stingineſs e 1 | 201, 202 
Story, * iffculty of telling a Story well, 86, 

239. To be pride telling Stories is ſuperſs- 

cial Wit, 140. A merry Stary ſhould be 

gravely told. 161 
Subtilizing too much no Sign of good Wit. 269 
Sufficiency, its Source and its Effetts, 213 
Suſpicious Men hard to be converi'd with. 266 
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| T Able, flow to behave at Table, 21. To 
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commend all 15 Meats at Table is inſipid. 

8 155 
Talkers (great) can't ' pleaſe long, 41. The 
Itch of Talking expoſes the Weakneſs of Men, 
86. The Talkativeneſs of Women proceeds 

from their want 4 Dude ending, 97. Ig- 
— People talk ma, 233. The ill Con- 


Sequence of talking too freely os 


Taſte (bad) defined, 94. 1 er "md 15 
aur Defermce for Varlets raiſed by their its. 


Temper of People to he fludied, 246 
Thee and Thou, _ 75 it very * 


Their Wives * themſelves to Ridicule, 


164 
Treachery cenſured, 11 3. Ti 0 be guarded a- 
gain 123 
Trouble ( preſent) requires unh Succours more 
than moral Advices. 229 


V. 


Anity ( 10450 defined, 74. The Reaſom e 
V 735. . It 977.4 procures Love, 78. TH, 


Extrevegencie it deads to. 219 
Virtue 
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Vintue aughe net to be morgſe, 61. Nor 
ed, 62. Virtues create Enemies, 142. 


greatgf Virtue is to conceal our Infirmiti 


| Vice, all Men have a favourite Vice. 

| Viſions haunt credulous Parſons, 1 
Vilits, Obſervations upon m. 151, 169, 3 234, 
4241, 242,243 
Uneaſineſs within makes others uneaſy, 256. 

| 2 uneaſy at what . 
Source of perpetual Diſauiat. er 
U in Company ſoon perceim d. 45 
Unpoliteneſs, what it it, 6. 77. that, all 
Vices, which males a Man moſt 22 ble, 
ibid. 'Tis the Cauſe of the - 


young Peopl”s Diſerurſes, 11, > bt 
bred in are u | 
W. 
Ealth, its Effects. 555 
Whims of ſame People not to be 3 
| 257 
Whiſpering in uncivil. „ Lo e 
Will, the Dotage an. it not fo eafily cured.as.that 
"the Under/tanding. 290 


Wit flarch'd and affetted, expos'd. 247 


Wit (bold) diſhonourable in Matters of _ | 


W ſometimes expoſes a Man, 2. The Dehir re 
of being thought witty makes many ridicu{ous, 
88, 101, 160, Every one's a Wit in this 
Age. 221, 263 
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ſoft Things to them all, is in- 
la ought not to be 2 N. 


* A r 
deri, 38. 7 the ks eo 


them D — their Re- 
putation, 39. Women not to be truſted 
tit an” "_— 43. qi” to be 
ralligd upm, 51. To boa vou. 
from N af is ridiculous, 5 7 „ Ge | 
of Women wantons, 63. J Women 
made ridiculous and miſerable, by marrying 
7 50 Quality, 83. "Women are fond 
| atk the their Adventures, 98. -< | 
ought to be very reſervd in pa en- 
, . 1 In- 
tereſt is their governing Paſſn, 158. 
Themſelves are the Cauſe of little Re- 
Pop paid them, 208, 291. The Licenſe, 
due & &c. * aka expos'd, 208, 
209. * rival'd 
in any thing, — 1 aggottry 0 
fome Nomen who delight in Diſorder, 246. 
The modern Liberty of young Women, 276, 
279. *Tis natural for Women to defire ts 
22 291. Several Obfervation upon their 
ondutt. 292, 
| Work, the beſt School to form the Mind, 4. 
= - That School the _ . Remedy a Us 


Words 
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Words accidentally dropp d the Cauſe of Miß 

[ths a kerl eve fo 
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talking too much, 49. See Pleale; 
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| nary, in 2 Vols. Fu 
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al. Reviſed and tem- 
3 Mr. R. 


| Tat Hier yo World, Oc. made | 
t; 72 r. Z. gem, 12666. 
15 . 2 47 of 1 Hi- | 
from us to uguffus /ar with 
all Greviars fide Cuts, | 2ms. ah 

Suetonius done into £nglib, with Pet; Neuss 

fine Cuts and Notes, in 2 Vols. 12me. 
Salluſt the Hiſtorian, tranſlated into Eli 


by Fo ohn 2 Ys 12m, 
iſcellanies by-t he moſt noble George, Lord 


| Saville, late Marquis and Earl of Halifax, 


viz. Advice to a Daughter, CharaQter of a 
Trimmer, Anatomy of an Equivalent, Let- 


ter to a Diſſenter, Cautions for Choice of Par- 


liament-Men, a rough Draught of a new Mo- 


del at Sea, Maxims of State, I he third Edit, 


The Advice io a Daughter is ti be Bad ſingle. - 
Three Plays by the ight Honburable George 


. . 10584 Lanſdotun, viz, Heroick: e, She Gal- 


lants, Jew of Venice. 5 

Hudibrbi, in three Parts, by 7 = Butler Eſq; 
Arithmetick made eaſy, by Mr. Hill, 8e. 
 Littleton's Dictionary, 40. | | 
Cole's Latin Dictionary, 88. 
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Books in uſum Delphini. 
Horace, Ovid. Metam. | Lucius Florus, 
Virgil. Apfel. Salluft. 
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